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The  Sinaitic  Manifestation,  as  record¬ 
ed  in  the  l*entateuch,  has  become  tlie 
theme  of  a  thousand  reflections  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  Haggadah  generally. 
Yet,  however  vjiried  their  nature— met¬ 
aphysical,  allegorical,  ethical — one  su¬ 
preme  thought  runs  through  them  all — 
the  catholicity  of  Monotheism,  its  mis¬ 
sion  to  all  mankind.  Addressed,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  a  small  horde  of  runaway 
slaves,  the  “  Law,”  those  ‘fundamental 
outlines  of  religious  and  social  culture, 
revealed  on  Mount  Sinai — “  the  lowliest 
of  the  range,  to  indicate  that  God’s 
Spirit  rests  on  them  only  that  are  meek 
of  heart  ” — was  indeed  intended,  the 
Masters  say,  for  all  the  children  of  men. 
“  Why,”  they  ask,  “  was  it  given  in  the 
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desert  .and  not  in  any  king’s  land?” — To 
show  that  even  as  the  desert,  God’s  own 
highway,  is  free,  wide  open  to  all,  even 
so  are  llis  words  a  free  gift  to  all ;  like 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  It 
was  not  given  in  the  stillness  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  night,  but  in  plain  day,  amidst 
thunders  and  lightnings.  Indeed,  it  had 
been  offered  to  ail  nations  of  the  world 
before  it  came  to  the  “  chosen  one.”  But 
they,  one  and  all,  had  pointed  to  some 
special  national  bent  or  “  mission  ”  with 
w  hich  one  or  the  other  of  these  com¬ 
mandments  would  have  interfered,  and 
so  they  declined  them  all.  And  intensely 
characteristic  are  some  of  the  ethno¬ 
logical  j)leas  put  into  their  mouths  by 
the,  at  times,  humorous  Haggadah.  As 
for  those  trembling  waifs  and  strays 
who,  worn  out  with  “  anguish  of  spirit 
and  cruel  bondage,”  a  short  while  since 
w'ould  not  even  listen  to  the  message  of 
Liberty,  and  who  now,  scared  with  ter¬ 
rors  and  wonders,  cried,  “We  will  obey 
and  hear !  ” — obey,  as  the  old  commenta- 
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tors  keenly  point  out,  unconditionally, 
whatever  we  may  hear — to  them  no 
choice  had  been  left.  Had  they  not  ac¬ 
cepted  the  “  Law,”  that  self-same  moun¬ 
tain  would  have  covered  them  up,  and 
that  desert  would  have  become  their 
grave: — a  dictum  significantly  echoed 
by  the  Koran. 

But — the  Legend  continues — when 
this  Law  came  to  be  revealed  to  them 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  not  revealed 
in  their  tongue  alone,  but  in  seventy : 
as  many  as  there  were  nations  counted 
on  earth — even  as  many  fiery  tongues 
leap  forth  from  the  iron  upon  the  anvil. 

.  .  .  And  as  the  voice  went  and 
came,  echoing  from  Orient  to  Occident, 
from  heaven  to  earth,  all  Creation  lay 
hushed  in  awful  silence.  No  bird  sang 
in  the  air,  the  winds  were  still,  the  Sera¬ 
phim  paused  in  their  three  times  “Holy  !  ” 
“  And  all  men,”  says  Scripture,  “  heard  ” 
and  saw.”  They  “  he:ird  ”  the  voice — 
and  to  each  it  bore  a  diflTerent  sound : 
to  the  men  and  the  women,  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
It  appeared  unto  them  like  the  voice  of 
their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  all  those  whom  they  loved  with 
their  holiest  and  tenderest  love.  And 
they  “  s:iw.”  In  that  self-same  hour 
God's  Majesty  revealed  Itself  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  moods  and  aspects :  as  Mercy  and 
as  Severity,  as  Justice  and  as  Forgive¬ 
ness,  as  Grace  and  Peace  and  Redemp¬ 
tion.  And  through  the  midst  of  all 
these  ever-varying  sounds  and  divisions, 
there  rolled  forth  the  Divine  word :  “  I 
am  the  everlasting,  Jehovah,  thy  God, 
One  God!”  ... 

In  these  and  similar  strains  the  wide 
and  all-embracing  nature  of  the  Mono¬ 
theistic  creed  and  call  is  set  forth  in 
those  ancient  documents,  to  w’hich  we 
again  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  renders,  and  from  a  new'  point  of 
view.  If,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  sketch  out  of  themselves 
their  own  aim  and  purport,  their  poetry 
and  their  prose,  their  law  and  their  le¬ 
gend,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show 
how  they  ntay  be,  and  must  be,  utilized 
for  the  investigation  of  phases  of  creed 
and  thought  apparently  wide  apart 'in 
time  and  tendency  and  place ;  how  far 
they  form  one  of  the  most  important 
sources — the  most  important  one,  per¬ 
haps — of  Islam. 


AVe  are  not  about  to  enter  here  into 
any  “  Origines  Islamismi.”  This  lies,  at 
present,  beyond  our  task.  But  those  who 
would  adequately  work  out  the  whole 
problem  of  the  Talmud — as  far  as  it  lies 
within  individual  range — must  needs 
look  somewhat  deeply  into  the  story  of 
these  phases.  And  with  regard  to  Is¬ 
lam,  it  seems  as  if  the  knowledge  of  its 
beginning  and  progress,  its  tenets  and 
its  lore,  were  not  quite  as  familiar  as 
they  might  be  to  the  world  at  large, 
notably  England,  which  “  holds  the  gor¬ 
geous  East  in  fee.” 

But  before  we  proceed  with  our  sub¬ 
ject,  which  we  shall  treat  with  all  the 
reverence  and  all  the  freedom  which  be¬ 
long  to  Science  in  these  our  days,  let  us 
look  back — but  a  few  centuries — and  see 
what,  for  instance,  the  great  theologians 
and  scholars  of  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  thought  and  said  of  Islam ;  of  its 
doctrine  and  the  preacher  thereof. 

Daniel’s  “Little  Horn”  betokens,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alartin  Luther,  Mohammed. 
But  what  are  the  Little  Horn’s  Eyes? 
The  Little  Horn’s  Eyes,  says  he,  mean 
“  Mohammed’s  Alkoran,  or  Law,  where¬ 
with  he  ruleth.  In  the  which  Law  there 
is  naught  but  sheer  human  reason  (eitcl 
menschliche  Vemunft)''  .  .  .  “For  his 
Law,”  he  reiterates,  “teacheth  nothing 
but  that  which  human  understanding  and 
reason  may  well  like.”  .  .  .  Wherefore 
— “Christ  will  come  upon  him  with  fire 
and  brimstone.”  When  he  wrote  this — 
in  his  “army  sermon”  against  the  Turks 
— in  1529,  he  had  never  seen  a  Koran. 
“  Brother  Richard’s  ”  (Predigerordens) 
“  Confutalio  Alcoran,”  dated  1300, 
formed  the  exclusive  basis  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  Butin  Lent  of  1540,  he  relates,  a 
Latin  translation,  though  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  one,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  once 
more  he  returned  to  Brother  Richard  and 
did  his  Refutation  into  German,  supple¬ 
menting  his  version  with  brief  but  racy 
notes.  This  Brother  Richard  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account,  gone  in  quest  of 
knowledge  to  “  Babylon,  that  Ireautiful 
city  of  the  Sarassins,”  and  at  Babylon  he 
had  learnt  Arabic  and  been  inured  in  the 
evil  ways  of  the  Sarassins.  When  he 
had  safely  returned  to  his  native  land, 
he  set  about  com b.ating  the  same.  And 
this  is  his  exordium : — “  At  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  there  arose  a 
man,  }»ea,  a  Devil,  and  a  firstborn  child 
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of  Satan  . .  .  who  Avallowcd  in  .  .  .  and 
he  was  dealing  in  the  IMack  Art,  and  his 
name  it  was  Machumet.  .  .  .”  This  work 
Luther  made  known  to  his  countrymen, 
by  translating  and  commenting,  prefa¬ 
cing  and  rounding  it  off  by  an  epilogue. 
True,  his  notes  amount  to  little  more 
but  an  occasional  “Oh  fie,  for  shame,  yon 
horrid  Devil,  you  damned  Mahomet!” 
or,  “  Oh  Satan,  Satan,  you  shall  pay  for 
that!”  or,  “Th.at’s  it.  Devils,  Sarassins, 
Turks,  it’s  all  the  same!”  or,  “Here the 
Devil  smells  a  rat,”  or,  briefly,  “  O  pfui 
Dich,  Teufel !  ” — except  when  he  mod¬ 
estly,  with  a  query,  suggests  whether 
those  Assassins,  who,  according  to  his 
text,  are  regularly  educated  to  go  out 
into  the  world  in  order  to  kill  and  slay 
.all  Worldly  Powers,  may  not,  perchance, 
be  the  Gypsies  or  the  “T.attern”  (Tar¬ 
tars);  or  when  he  breaks  down  with  a 
“  Ilic  ncscio  quid  dicat  translator.”  Ilis 
epilogue,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  disquisition  as  to  whether  Moham¬ 
med  or  the  Pope  be  worn*.  And  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  this  disquisi¬ 
tion  he  has  arrived  at  the  final  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  after  .all,  the  Pope  is  worse, 
.and  th.at  he  and  not  Moh.ammcd  is  the 
real  “  Endechrist.”  “  IPoAfan,”  he 
winds  np,  “  God  grant  us  His  grace,  and 
punish  both  the  Pope  and  Mohammed, 
together  with  their  Devils.  I  have  done 
my  part  as  a  true  prophet  and  teacher. 
Those  who  won’t  listen  may  leave  it 
alone.”  .  .  . 

In  similar  strains  speaks  the  learned 
and  gentle  Melanchthon.  In  .an  intro¬ 
ductory  epistle  to  a  reprint  of  that  same 
Latin  Koran  which  disple.ascd  Luther  so 
mucli,  he  finds  fault  with  Mohammed, 
or  rather,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
thinks  tliat  “  Mohatrimed  is  inspired  by 
Satan,”  because  he  “does  not  explain 
what  sin  is,”  and  further,  since  he 
“showeth  not  the  reason  of  human 
misery.”  He  agrees  with  Luther  about 
the  Little  Horn  : — thougli  in  another 
treatise  he  is  rather  inclined  to  see  in  Jto- 
h.ammcd  both  Gog  and  Magog.  And 
“  Mohammed’s  sect,”  he  says,  “  is  alto¬ 
gether  made  up  {conjlata)  of  blasphemy, 
robbery,  .and  shameful  lusts.”  Nor  does 
it  matter  in  the  least  w'hat  the  Koran 
is  all  about.  “  Even  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  less  scurrilous  in  the  book,  it  need 
not  concern  us  any  more  than  the  por¬ 
tents  of  the  Egyptians,  who  invoked 


snakes  and  c.at8.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  that 
partly  this  Mohammedan  pest  and  partly 
the  Pope’s  idolatry  have  long  been  lead-  1 

ing  us  straight  to  wreck  and  ruin— may  ^ 

God  have  mercy  upon  some  of  us !  ”  .  .  .  j 

Thereupon  Genebrard,  on  the  Papal  i 

side,  charged  the  German  Keformers, 
chiefly  Luther,  with  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
troduce  Mohammedanism  into  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  and  to  take  over  the  whole  ’ 

clergy  to  that  faith.  Maracci  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  Mohammedanism  attd  Luther-  I 

anistn  .are  not  very  dissimilar — witnt'ss 
the  iconoclastic  tendencies  of  both ! 

More  systematic.ally  does  Martinns  Al- 
phonsiis  Vivaldus  marshal  np  exactly 
thirteen  points  to  prove  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  difference  between  the  two.  ' 

Mohammed  ])oints  to  that  which  is  writ-  ' 

ten  down — so  do  these  heretics.  He  has 
altered  the  time  of  the  fast — they  .abhor 
nil  fasts.  He  has  changed  Sund.ay  into 
Friday  — they  observe  no  feast  at  all. 

He  rejects  the  worship  of  the  Saints — so 
do  these  Lutherans.  Mohammed  has  no 
bapti-rn — nor  does  Calvin  consider  such 
requisite.  They  both  allow  divorce — 
and  so  forth.  Whereupon  lieland — only 
150  years  ago— turns  round,  not  with¬ 
out  a  smile  on  his  eloquent  lips,  and 
wants  to  know  how  about  the  prayers 
for  the  de.'id,  which  both  Mohammed 
and  the  Pope  enjoin,  the  intercession  of 
angels,  likewise  the  visiting  of  the 
graves,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Places,  the  fixe»l  fasts,  the  merit  of 
works,  and  the  rest  of  it. 

If  there  be  any  true  gauge  of  an  age 
or  a  nation,  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
such  age  or  nation  deals  with  religious 
phases  beyond  the  pale.  We  shall  not 
follow  here  the  vicissitudes  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  we  have  indicated  a 
few  traits,  nor  the  gradual  change  which 
came  over  Eurofiean  opinion  with  regard 
to  Islam  and  its  founder.  How  the  silly 
curses  of  the  Prideaux,  and  Spanheims, 
and  D’llerbelots ;  how  their  “  wicked 
impostors,”  and  “  dastardly  liars  ”  and 
“  devils  incarnate,”  and  Kehemoths  and 
beasts  and  Korahs  and  six  hundred  and 
sixty-sixes,  gave  room,  step  by  step  al¬ 
most,  to  more  temperate  protests,  more 
civil  names,  less  outrageous  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  both  the  faith  and  the 
man :  until  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  modern  phalanx  of 
investigators,  the  Sprenger,  and  Amari, 
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and  Noldeke,  and  Muir,  and  Dozy,  on 
the  oUier,  have  taught  the  world  at  large 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  thing  of  vi¬ 
tality,  fraught  with  a  thousand  fruitful 
germs;  and  that  Mohammed,  whatever 
view  of  his  character  (to  use  that  vague 
word  for  once)  be  held,  has  earned  a 
place  in  the  golden  book  of  Humanity. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  which, 
though  more  slowdy,  yet  as  surely,  is 
gaining  ground  in  the  consciousness,  if 
not  of  the  world  at  large,  yet  of  those 
who  have  looked  somew'hat  more  closely 
into  this  matter.  It  is  this:  that  Moham¬ 
medanism  owes  more  to  Judaism  than 
either  to  Heathenism  or  to  Christianity. 
We  go  a  step  further.  It  is  not  merely 
parallelisms,  reminiscences,  allusions, 
technical  terms,  and  the  like,  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  its  lore  and  dogma  and  ceremony, 
its  Halachah  and  its  Haggadah  (words 
which  w’e  have  explained  at  large  else¬ 
where,*  and  which  may  most  briefly 
be  rendered  by  “  Law'  ”  and  “  Le¬ 
gend”),  which  we  find  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran  ;  f  but  we  think  Islam  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Judaism  as  adapted  to 
Arabia — plus  the  aposlleship  of  Jesus 
and  Mohammed.  Nay,  we  verily  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  such  Christianity 
as  has  found  its  way  into  the  Koran  has 
found  it  through  Jewish  channels. 

We  shall  speak  of  these  things  in  due 
season.  Meantime  we  would  turn  for  a 
moment  to  certain  mediaeval  Jewish  opi¬ 
nions  both  on  Christianity  and  Islam, 
which  will  probably  astonish  our  readers. 
They  belong  to  very  high  authorities  of 
the  Judaeo- Arabic  Dispersion  in  Spain : — 
Maimnni,  generally  called  Maimonides, 
and  Jehuda  Al-IIassan  ben  Halevi.  The 
former,  at  the  close  of  his  great  “  Digest 
of  the  Jewish  Law,”  fearlessly  speaks  of 
Christ  and  Mohammed  as  heralds  of  the 
final  Messianic  times.  In  filling  the 
world  with  the  message  of  the  Messiah, 
with  the  words  of  Scripture  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  they  have,  he  says,  caused  these 
exalted  notions  and  sacred  words  to 
spread  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  latter — sweet  singer,  as  well  as 
great  philosopher — wrote  a  book,  in 


•  See  Article  “  Talmud,”  Eclectic,  February 
and  March,  1868,  pp.  209,  309. 

1  Several  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  from 
Maracci,  Reland,  Mill,  Sale,  to  Geiger  (1833)— the 
faeiie  princeps  on  this  field— Muir,  Noldeke,  Rod- 
well,  Ac. 


Arabic,  called  “  Knsari,”  wherein  a  Jew, 
a  Chri.stian,  and  a  Mohammedan,  are  made 
to  defend  and  to  explain  their  respective 
creeds  before  the  King  of  the  Chazars — 
the  king  of  the  country  now  called  the 
Crimea — who,  in  the  tenth  century  of 
onr  era,  had,  together  with  his  whole 
people,  embraced  Judaism.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  speaker  compares  the  religion  founded 
by  Moses  to  a  seed-corn,  which,  appa¬ 
rently  dissolved  into  its  elements,  is  lost 
to  sight ;  while  in  reality  it  assimilates 
the  elements  around  and  throws  off  its 
own  husk.  And  in  the  glorious  end, 
both  it  and  the  things  around  will  grow 
up  together  even  as  one  tree,  whose  fruit 
is  the  Messianic  time.  The  concise 
description  of  Islam  which  the  author 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  interlocutor  is  so  fair  and  cor¬ 
rect  that  it  might  stand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  religious  Mohammedan 
compendium. 

But  in  this  they  were  but  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  from  the  earliest  times,  on  this 
matter.  For,  startling  as  it  may  seem, 
what  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  empha¬ 
tically  modern  idea  of  the  “  three  Semi¬ 
tic  creeds  ” — being,  by  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  unity  on  the  one  h.and,  and  their 
varying  supplementary  dogmas  on  the 
other,  apparently  intended  to  bring  all 
humanity  within  the  pale  of  Monotheism 
— is  found  foreshadowed  in  those  Talmu- 
dical  oracles.  They  who  composed  them 
were  truly  c.alled  the  Wise,  the  Disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Wise.  They  did  not  pro¬ 
phesy  :  they  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  from  a  like  notion ;  but  w’ith  a 
heart  full  of  poetry  they  often  combined 
marvellous  keenness  of  philosophical  in¬ 
sight.  And  thus  while  they  develop  the 
minutest  legal  points  with  an  incisive 
logical  sharpness,  while  they  keep  our 
imagination  spell-bound  by  their  gor¬ 
geous  lore,  they  at  times  amaze  us  with 
views  apparently  w'ide  apart  from  their 
subject ;  but  views  so  large,  so  enlight¬ 
ened,  so  “  advanced,”  that  wo  have  to 
read  again  and  again  to  believe : — even 
as  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  was  amazed 
and  startled  when  the  long-buried  song 
and  wisdom  of  the  Antique  were  made 
to  open  their  divine  lips  anew. 

Parallel  with  those  transparent  alle¬ 
gories  of  all  mankind  being  addressed 
on  Sinai ;  or  those  others  of  “  God’s 
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name  bcin^  inscribed  in  seventy  lan¬ 
guages  on  Moses’  wonder-staff ;  ”  or  of 
“  Joshua  engraving  the  Law  in  seventy 
stones  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan 
there  runs  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
certain  apostolic  Monotheistic  nations  or 
phases.  They  are  three  in  number. 
These  three  are  our  three  “  Semitic 
creeds.” 

We  shall,  out  of  the  many  Variants 
that  in  more  or  less  poetical  guise  em¬ 
body  tills  thought,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue,  and  as  often  used  and  misused  in 
fierce  mediaival  Juda*o  Mohammedan 
controversy,  select  wdiat  we  consider  the 
very  oldest.  It  is  found  in  the  Si/re, 
a  work,  although  of  somewhat  later 
redaction,  anterior  to  the  Mishnah,  and 
often  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  one  of  its 
own  oldest  sources. 

A  homiletic  exposition  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  it  lovingly  tarries  at 
the  last  chapter — Moses’  parting  bles¬ 
sing.  The  Tanchuma  introduces  this 
chapter  by  the  striking  remark  that 
while  through  all  other  blessings  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Pentateuch — of  Noah,  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob — there  al¬ 
ways  rings  some  discord,  some  one  harsh 
note,  whereby  the  bliss  foretold  is  con¬ 
centrated  upon  some  special  heads  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  the  dying  song 
of  Moses  is  one  unbroken  strain  of  har¬ 
mony.  Its  golden  blessings  flow'  for  all 
alike,  and  there  is  none  to  stand  aside, 
weeping.  And  the  Hifre,  in  a  kind  of 
paraphrase  of  the  special  verses  them¬ 
selves,  literally  continues  as  follows  : — 
“  ‘  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,'  that 
means  : — the  Law  was  given  in  J/ebrew  ; 
‘  and  rose  up  from  Self  unto  them,’ 
that  means  it  was  also  given  in  Greek 
{Rumi) ‘and  he  shined  forth  from 
Mount  Paran,'  that  means  in  Ara¬ 
bic."  .... 

There  is  a  fourth  language  added, 
“  ‘  lie  came  with  the  thousands  of 
Saints,’  and  this  means  Aramaic."  Even 
granting  tlie  typical  nature  of  the  three 
geographical  names  alluded  to — and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Sinai  and 
Setr  are  constantly  used  for  Israel  and 
Esau-Edom-Rome,  while  Faran  plainly 
stands  for  Arabia,  whether  or  not  it  be 
the  name  of  the  mountains  round  Mecca, 
as  contended — the  connection  of  the 
“  thousands  of  Saints  ”  with  Aram  does 


not  seem  quite  clear  at  first  sight — un¬ 
less  it  mean  Ezra’s  Puritans.  What, 
however,  is  quite  clear  by  this  time  is 
this,  that  “  Aramaic  ”  is  typical  of  Juda¬ 
ism  ;  that  Judaism  which  has  supplanted 
both  Hebraism  and  Israelitism,  and 
which,  having  passed  through  its  most 
vital  reformation  under  Aryan,  notably 
Zoroastrian  auspices,  during  the  Exile, 
subsequently  stood  at  the  cradle  both  of 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Ara¬ 
maic  represents  that  phase  during  and 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity  whose 
legitimate  and  final  expression  is  the 
“  Oral  Law’,”  the  Talmud  :  that  Talmud, 
which  with  one  hand — like  those  Puri¬ 
tans — reared  iron  walls  around  the  sa¬ 
cred  precincts  of  Faith  and  Nationality, 
and  with  the  other  laid  out  these  inmost 
precincts  with  flowery  mazes,  of  exotic 
colors,  of  bewildering  fragrance — “  a 
sweet-smelling  savor  imto  the  Lord.” 

When  the  Talmud  was  completed 
(finally  gathered  in,  w’e  mean — not  com- 
j)osed),  the  Koran  was  begun.  Post 
hoc — propter  hoc.  We  do  not  intend 
to  convey  the  notion  as  if  the  Talmudi- 
cal  authors  had  foretold  the  Koran.  On 
the  contrary,  had  they  known  its  nature 
they  would  scarcely  have  bestowed  upon 
it  the  term  of  “  Revelation.”  But  here 
is  the  passage  :  a  wondrous  sign  of  their 
clear  appreciation  of  the  elements  of 
culture  represented  by  the  nations  and 
clans  around  them.  Hellas-Rome  and 
Arabia  appeared  to  them  the  fittest  pre¬ 
paratory  mediums  or  preliminary  stages 
of  this  great  Sinaitic  mission  of  Faith 
and  Culture. 

Post  hoc — propter  hoc.  The  Hebrew, 
the  Greek,  the  Aramaic  phases  of  Mon¬ 
otheism,  the  Old  Testament,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Targum,  and  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  were  each  in  their  sphere  fulfilling 
their  behests.  The  times  were  ripe  for 
the  Arabic  phase. 

[We  must  protest  against  the  con¬ 
struction  put  upon  this  passage  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries.  The  historical 
sequence  of  events  is  merely  described  ; 
it  was  not  our  object  to  discuss  the 
claims  and  authority  of  Judaism,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  Islamism  ;  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  misrepresentation  of  our  words  to 
assert  that  we  placed  the  three  religions 
upon  an  equal  footing. — Second  Edi¬ 
tion.] 

In  the  year  571,  was  bom  Mobam- 
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ined — or  he,  who,  together  with  his  mis¬ 
sion,  appe.ars  with  that  significant  name 
of  the  “  Praised,”  under  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  foretold  in  the 
OM  and  New'  Testament.*  It  was  but 
a  few  years  after  the  deatii  of  tliat  By¬ 
zantine  Louis  XIV.,  Justinian,  who  had 
aimed  at  creating  one  Slate,  one  Law', 
one  Church  throughout  the  world ;  who 
bad  laid  the  first  interdict  upon  the  Tal¬ 
mud  ;  who  most  significantly  gathered 
building  materials  from  all  the  famous 
“heathen”  temples — of  Baal  of  Baal- 
beck  and  Pallas  of  Athens,  of  “  Isis  and 
Osiris  ”  of  Heliopolis  and  the  Great  Diana 
of  Ephesus,  therewith  to  reconstruct 
the  Ilagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople-  - 
the  same  Hagia  Sophia  wherein  now  the 
grave  and  learned  doctors  cease  not  to 
expound  the  Koran.  In  those  days 
Arabia  expected  her  own  prophet.  The 
Jews  in  Arabia  are  said  to  have  watched 
for  his  a|>pearance. 

Few  religions  have  been  founded  in 
plain  day  like  Islam,  which  now  counts 
Us  believers  by  more  than  a  hundred 
millions,  and  w'hich  enlarges  its  domain 
from  day  to  day,  unaided.  Most  clearly 
and  sharply  does  Mohammed  stand  out 
against  the  horizon  of  history.  Hiose 
who  knew  him,  not  for  hours,  or  days, 
or  weeks,  but  from  birth  to  death,  al¬ 
most  during  his  whole  life,  count  not 
by  units,  or  dozens,  but  by  thousands 
upon  thousands,  whose  names  and  whose 
biographies  have  been  collected  ;  and 

“  There  exist  very  pravo  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  really  was  the  Prophet's  name. 
Originally  called  Kothan,  he  is  held  to  have  first 
adopted  the  epithet  of  Mohammed,  either  together 
with  his  mission  or,  perhaps,  nt>t  even  before  the 
Flight.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  the  exact  pas¬ 
sages,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  to 
which  the  Prophet  himself  alludes,  as  foretelling 
him  by  name :  as  Mohammed  in  the  Old,  and  as 
Ahmad,  another  form  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
New.  Regarding  the  latter,  probably  John’s 
Paraclete  (amended  by  some  into  which 

in  Arabic  might  be  Ahmad,  is  meant.  As  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate — that  most  faithful 
receptacle  of  Jewish  tradition,  as  transmitted  to 
Jerome  by  his  Rabbis — will  best  lielp  us.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  with  that  root  hamnd  there  is 
generally  mixed  up  some  kind  of  Messianic  no¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  Targumists  and  Haggadists. 
And  when  in  Haggai  ii.  8,  we  And  the  word 
“  Hemdah  "  =:a  precious  thing,  rendered,  against 
grammar  and  context,  by  ‘‘  Desicteratus — mtinium 
gentium,”  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Synagogue 
did  look  upon  this  passage  as  Messianic,  though 
there  be  no  very  direct  evidence  extant. 


his  witnesses  were  men  in  the  fulness 
and  ripeness  of  age  and  wisdom,  some 
his  bitterest  enemies.  No  religious  code 
extant  bears  so  emphatically  .and  clearly 
the  marks  and  traces  of  one  mind,  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  the  Koran,  though, 
as  to  nnaterials  and  contents,  there  is,  as 
we  have  hinted  already,  a  passing  strange 
tale  to  tell.  It  will  therefore  behoove  us, 
in  order  that  we  may  better  understand 
how  Mohammed  made  these  materials 
entirely  his  own,  how  he  moulded  and 
sha|)ed,  and  added  unto  them,  to  try  and 
realize  first  the  man  himself  and  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  that  influenced  his  mind — its 
w’orkings  and  its  stragglings,  its  des¬ 
pairs  and  its  triumphs. 

This  shall  l)e  done  very  briefly.  And, 
though  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to 
se])aratc  the  man  from  his  book,  we 
shall  yet  attempt  to  separate  them. 
True,  the  more  th.an  twenty  years  which 
its  composition  occupied  are  embalmed 
in  it  with  all  their  strange  changes  of 
fortune,  with  their  terrors  and  visions, 
their  curses  and  their  pnayers,  their  bul¬ 
letins  and  their  field-orders.  The  Koran 
does  indeed  illu.strate  and  explain  its 
author’s  life  so  well  that  hitherto  every 
biographer  (and  there  have  been  many 
and  great  ones)  h.as  suggested,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  own  views,  a  diflerent 
arrangement  of  that  book.  In  its  pre¬ 
sent  shape  a  sheer  chaos  as  regards 
chronological  or  logic.al  order  of  chap¬ 
ters  and  even  verses,  it  will  lend  itself 
admirably  to  all  and  any  arrangement. 
You  may  work  it,  as  it  were,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  Something  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  at  a  certain 
time:  here  is  a  verse  looking  like  a 
vague  allusion  to  it :  therefore  the  verse 
belongs  to  that  period,  and  confirms  the 
previously  doubtful  fact.  Here  is  a 
verse  which  alludes  to  some  event  or 
other  of  which  nothing  is  known,  and 
the  event  is  solemnly  registered,  a  fit¬ 
ting  date  is  given  to  it,  and  the  verso 
finds  its  chronological  place.  But  we 
have  nothing  to  arrange,  aiuT  therefore, 
though  it  less  easy  and  less  pic¬ 
turesque  to  consider  the  author  and  the 
book  as  independently  as  may  be,  we 
do  so  at  INIohamined’s  express  desire,  as 
it  were,  .and  in  bare  ju.stice  to  him.  He 
wishes  the  Koran  to  be  judged  by  its 
own  contents.  “  Ilic  Rhodus,  hie  salta,” 
he  seems  to  cry.  The  Book  is  his  sign. 
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his  mimcle,  his  mission.  Ilis  own  story 
is  another  matter.  And  without  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions — either  as  pane¬ 
gyrist  or  as  Advocatus  Diaboli — shall 
we  try  to  tell  it,  and  tlien  be  unfettered 
in  our  story  of  the  Book.  If  we  make 
use  of  the  “Sunnah”  for  our  purpose 
no  one  will  blame  us.  This  Midrash  of 
Mohammedanism,  as  we  should  call 
those  traditiouiil  records  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet's  doings  and  sayings,  both  in  the 
legendary  and  juridical  sense  of  the 
word,  h.as,  albeit  in  exalted  tones  and 
colors  often,  told  us  much  of  his  outer 
and  inner  life.  Used  with  the  same  pa¬ 
tient  care  with  which  all  documents  are 
used  by  the  impartial  historian,  it  yields 
precious  information. 

We  have  r(*a8on  to  discard  much  of 
what  has  long  been  repeated  about  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  early  life.  All  wo  know,  or 
think  we  know’  now  for  certain,  is  that  he 
lost  his  father  before  his  birth  and  his 
mother  when  he  was  six  ye.ars  of  age. 
His  grandfather  who  had  adopted  him 
died  two  years  later,  and  his  poor  uncle 
Abu  Talib  then  took  charge  of  him. 
Though  belonging  to  a  good  enough 
family,  the  Kureish,  though  sickly,  sub¬ 
ject  to  epilepsy,  Mohammed  had  early 
to  work  for  his  living.  lie  tended  the 
docks — even  as  Moses,  David,  and  all 
prophets  had  done,  he  used  to  say. 
“  Pick  me  out  the  blackest  of  these 
berries,”  he  cried  once  at  Medina,  when, 
prophet  and  king,  he  saw  some  people 
pass  with  berries  of  the  w’ild  shrub 
Arak.  “  Pick  me  out  the  blackest,  for 
they  are  sweet— even  such  was  I  wont 
to  gather  when  I  tended  the  docks  of 
Mecca  .at  Ajy&d.”  But  by  the  Meccans 
tending  of  docks  w’as  considered  a  very 
low  occupation  indeed.  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca, 
Chadija,  about  thirty-eight  years  of  .age, 
and  twice  before  m.arried,  eng.aged  his 
services.  He  accompanied  her  caravans 
on  several  journeys,  probably  .as  a 
camel- driver.  Of  a  sudden  she  offered 
him  her  hand,  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  her  father  by  intoxicating  him.  She 
bore  Mohammed  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  he  called  after  a  popular  idol, 
and  four  daughters.  Both  boys  died 
early. 

This  is  the  whole  story  of  Moh.am- 
mod’s  outer  life  previous  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  his  mission.  The  ever-repeated 


tale  of  his  having  accidentally  been 
chosen,  in  his  thirty-dflh  year,  as  arbiter 
in  a  quarrel  about  the  replacing  of  the 
Black  Stone  in  the  Kaabiv,  is  at  least 
very  questionable,  as  arc  his  repeated 
travels  to  Syria  with  his  uncles,  to 
which  we  shall  return  anent  a  certain 
monk  who  afipears  in  many  aliases,  and 
who  proves  to  be  more  or  less  a  myth. 

Mohammed’s  personal  appearance,  a 
matter  of  some  import,  chiefly  in  a  pro¬ 
phet,  is  .almost  feature  by  feature  thus 
portrayed  by  the  best  authenticated  tra- 
ditionists : — 

He  was  of  middle  height,  rather  thin, 
but  broad  of  shoulders,  wide  of  chest, 
strong  of  bone  and  muscle.  His  head 
W’as  massive,  strongly  developed.  Dark 
hair — slightly  curled — flowed  in  a  dense 
mass  down  almost  to  his  shoulders. 
Even  in  advanced  age  it  was  sprinkled 
by  only  about  twenty  gr.ay  hairs — pro¬ 
duced  by  the  agonies  of  his  “Revela¬ 
tions.”  His  face  was  oval-shaped, 
slightly  tawny  of  color.  Fine,  long, 
arched  eyebrows  were  divided  by  a  vein 
which  throbbed  visibly  in  moments  of 
passion.  Gre.at  black  restless  eyes 
shone  out  from,  under  long,  heavy  eye- 
hashes.  His  nose  was  large,  slightly 
aquiline.  His  teeth,  upon  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  great  care,  w’erc  well  set,  daz¬ 
zling  white.  A  full  beard  framed  his 
manly  face.  His  skin  was  clear  .and 
soft,  his  complexion  “red  and  white,” 
his  hands  were  as  “  silk  and  satin  ” — 
even  as  those  of  a  woman.  His  step 
was  quick  and  elastic,  yet  firm,  and  as 
that  of  one  “  who  steps  from  a  high  to 
a  low  place.”  In  turning  his  face  he 
would  also  turn  his  full  body.  His 
whole  gait  and  presence  were  dignified 
and  imposing.  His  countenance  was 
mild  and  pensive.  His  laugh  was  rarely 
more  than  a  smile.  “  Oh,  my  little 
son!”  reads  one  tradition,  “  hadst  thou 
seen  him  thou  wouldst  have  said  thou 
hadst  seen  a  sun  rising.”  “I,”  says 
another  witness,  “saw  him  in  a  moon¬ 
light  night,  and  sometimes  I  looked  at 
his  beauty  and  sometimes  I  looked  at 
the  moon,  and  his  dress  was  striped  with 
red,  and  he  was  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  to  me  than  the  moon.” 

In  his  h.abits  he  was  extremely  simple, 
though  he  bestowed  great  care  on  his 
person.  His  eating  and  drinking,  his 
dress  and  his  furniture,  retained,  even 
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when  he  had  reached  the  fulness  of 
power,  their  almost  primitive  nature. 
He  made  a  point  of  giving  away 
all  “  superfluities.”  The  only  luxury 
he  indulged  in  were,  besides  arms, 
which  he  highly  prized,  certain  yellow 
boots,  a  present  from  the  Negus  of 
Abyssinia.  Perfumes,  however,  he 
loved  passionately,  being  most  sensitive 
of  smell.  Strong  drinks  he  abhorred. 

His  constitution  was  extremely  deli¬ 
cate.  He  was  nervously  afraid  of  bodily 
pain — he  would  sob  and  roar  under  it. 
Eminently  unpractical  in  all  common 
things  of  life,  he  w.as  gifted  with  mighty 
powers  of  imagination,  elev.ation  of 
mind,  delicacy  .and  refinement  of  feeling. 
“  He  is  more  modest  than  a  virgin  be¬ 
hind  her  curtain,”  it  was  said  of  him. 
He  was  most  indulgent  to  his  inferiors, 
and  would  never  allow  his  awkward  lit¬ 
tle  page  to  be  scolded,  whatever  he  did. 
“Ten  years,”  said  Anas,  his  servant,  “  was 
I  about  the  prophet,  and  he  never  said  as 
much  as  ‘  UflT’  to  me.”  He  was  very 
affectionate  towards  his  family.  One  of 
his  boys  died  on  his  breast  in  the  smoky 
house  of  the  nurse,  a  blacksmith’s  wife. 
He  was  very  fond  of  children.  He 
would  stop  them  in  the  streets  and  pat 
their  little  cheeks.  He  never  struck 
any  one  in  his  life.  The  worst  expres¬ 
sion  he  ever  made  use  of  in  conver¬ 
sation  was,  “  What  has  come  to  him  ? — 
may  his  forehead  be  darkened  with 
mud  !  ”  When  asked  to  curse  some  one, 
he  replied,  “  I  have  not  been  sent  to  curse, 
but  to  be  a  mercy  to  mankind.”  “He 
visited  the  sick,  followed  any  bier  he 
met,  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  slave  to 
dinner,  mended  his  own  clothes,  milked 
his  goats,  and  waited  upon  himself,”  re¬ 
lates  summarily  another  tradition.  He 
never  first  withdrew  his  hand  out  of  an¬ 
other  man’s  palm,  and  turned  not  before 
the  other  had  turned.  His  hand,  we 
read  elsewhere — and  traditions  like 
these  give  a  good  index  of  what  the 
Arabs  expected  their  prophet  to  be — 
was  the  most  generous,  his  breast  the 
most  courageous,  his  tongue  the  most  ’ 
truthful ;  he  was  the  most  faithful  pro¬ 
tector  of  those  he  j>rotected,  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  most  agreeable  in  conversation  ; 
those  who  saw  him  were  suddenly  filled 
with  reverence,  those  who  came  ne.ar 
him  loved  him,  they  who  described  him 
would  say,  “  I  have  never  seen  his  like 


either  before  or  after.”  He  was  of  grea 
taciturnity,  and  when  he  spoke,  bespoke 
with  emphasis  and  delil)erntion,  and  no 
one  could  ever  forget  what  he  said.  He 
w.as,  however,  very  nervous  and  restless 
withal,  often  low-spirited,  downcast  as  to 
hc.art  and  eyes.  Yet  he  w'ould  at  times 
suddenly  brejik  through  those  broodings, 
l>ecome  gay,  talkative,  jocular,  chiefly 
among  his  own.  He  would  then  delight 
in  telling  amusing  little  stories,  fairy¬ 
tales  .and  the  like.  He  would  romp  with 
the  children  and  pl.ay  with  their  toys — 
as,  after  his  first  W'ife’s  de.ath,  he  was 
wont  to  pl.ay  with  the  ddlls  his  new 
baby-wife  had  brought  into  his  house. 

The  common  cares  of  life  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  motherly  hand  of 
Chadija ;  but  heavier  cares  seemed  now 
to  darken  his  soul,  to  weigh  down  his 
whole  being.  As  time  wore  on  the 
gloom  and  misery  of  his  heart  bec.ame 
more  and  more  terrible.  He  neglected 
his  household  matters,  .and  fled  all  men. 
“  Solitude  became  a  passion  to  him,” 
the  traditions  record.  He  had  now 
passed  the  meridian  of  his  life.  No 
one  seemed  to  hee<l  the  brooder,  no 
one  stretched  out  the  hand  of  sympathy 
to  him.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rest,  and  he  was  left  to  himself. 

Much  chronological  discussion  h.as 
arisen  as  to  the  date  of  the  event  of 
which  we  are  going  to  speak.  So  much, 
however,  seems  certain,  that  Moham¬ 
med  was  .at  least  fortyyears  of  age  when 
he  went,  according  to  the  custom  of 
some  of  his  countrymen,  to  spend  the 
K.a|ab,  the  month  of  universal  annistice 
among  the  .ancient  Arabs,  on  Moimt  llirS, 
an  hour’s  walk  from  Mecca.  This  moun¬ 
tain,  now  called  Mount  of  Light,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  huge  barren  rock,  torn  by  cleft 
and  hollow  r.avine,  standing  out  solitary 
in  the  full  white  glare  of  the  desert  sun, 
shadowless,  flowerless,  without  well  or 
rill.  On  this  rock,  in  a  small  dark  cave, 
Mohammed  lived,  alone,  and  spent  his 
days  and  his  nights,  according  to  un.ani- 
mous  tradition,  in  “  lahannoth^"' 

The  weary  guesses  that  have  been 
made  from  the  days  of  these  very  tradi¬ 
tions  to  our  own,  as  to  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  this  word,  cannot  be  told. 
It  has  been  put  on  the  rack  by  lexico¬ 
graphers,  grammarians,  commentators, 
translators,  investigators,  of  all  hues  and 
ages,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  with  no 
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satisfactory  result.  To  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  the  context  gave  some  cue,  but  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  and  its  technical 
signification,  have  remained  a  mystery, 
notwithstanding  many  various  readings 
of  its  single  letters  suggested  by  sheer 
despair.  ()ne  of  the  latest  and  greatest 
investigators,  Sprenger,  numbers  it 
among  the  most  “indigestible  morsels” 
among  the  many  strange  and  obsolete 
words  that  occur  in  connection  with  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  the  Koran. 

We  do  not  intend  to  do  more  than 
throw  out  suggestions — though  very 
carefully  weighed — for  we  must,  to  our 
regret,  leave  all  our  philological  scaffold¬ 
ings  behind.  Regarding  this  most  mys¬ 
terious  word,  we  have  a  notion  that  it 
might  be  explained,  like  scores  of  other 
tough  morsels  in  the  Koran,  by  the 
Jewish,  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic  p.arlance  of 
the  period,  as  it  is  preserved  most  for¬ 
tunately  in  the  Talmud,  the  Targum, 
the  Midrash.  The  word  Tahannoth  need 
not  be  emend.ated  into  Tahannof^  or  any 
other  weirtl  form,  to  agree  with  its  tra¬ 
ditional  meaning,  because  we  think  that 
it  is  only  the  Hebrew  word  Tehinnoth, 
which  oc(Mirs  bodily  in  the  Bible,  and 
means  “  Prayers,  Supplications.”  The 
change  of  vowels  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  from  the  Hebrew  Gehinnom  (New 
Test.  Gehennd)  to  the  Koranic  Jahan- 
nam.  Among  the  Jews  the  word  be¬ 
came  technical  for  a  certain  class  of  de¬ 
votional  prayers,  customary,  together 
with  fastings,  throughout  the  month 
preceding  the  New  Year’s  Uay.  It  is 
known  more  generally  as  a  term  for  pri* 
vate  devotions  throughout  the  year, 
chiefly  for  pious  women. — ^This,  how¬ 
ever,  only  by  the  way. 

To  devotions  and  asceticism,  then, 
Mohammed  gave  himself  up  in  his  wild 
solitude.  And  after  a  time  there  came 
to  him  dreams  “  resplendent  like  the  rosy 
dawn.”  When  he  left  his  cave  to  w.alk 
about  on  his  rocky  fastness,  the  wild 
herbs  that  grew  in  the  clefts  would  bend 
their  heads,  and  the  stones  scattered  in 
his  way  would  cry,  “  Salam !  Hail,  O 
Prophet  of  God.”  And  horrified,  not 
daring  to  look  about  him,  he  fled  back 
into  his  cave.  That  same  cave  has  now 
become  a  station  for  the  Holy  Pilgrimage, 
and  on  it  that  early  predecessor  of  our 
Burckhardts  and  Burtons,  “Hajj  Joseph 
Pitts  of  Exon,”  the  runaw.ay  sailor  boy. 


delivered  himself  of  the  judgment  that 
“  he  had  been  in  the  cave,  and  observed 
that  it  was  not  at  all  beautified,  at  which 
he  admired.” 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
— the  “  blessed  night  A1  Kadar,”  as  the 
Koran  has  it — “and  who  will  make  thee 
understand  what  the  night  A1  Kadar  is? 
That  night  A1  Kadar,  which  is  better 
than  a  thousand  months  ....  which 
bringeth  peace  and  blessings  till  the  rosy 
dawn  ” — in  the  middle  of  that  night, 
Mohammed  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  he 
heard  a  voice.  Twice  it*  called,  urging, 
and  twice  he  struggled  and  waived  its 
call.  But  he  was  pressed  sore,  “  as  if  a 
fearful  weight  had  been  laid  upon  him.” 
He  thought  his  last  hour  had  come.  And 
for  the  third  time  the  voice  called: — 

“Cut!”  .  .  . 

And  he  said,  “  What  shall  I  cry?” 

Came  the  answer :  “  Cry — in  the  name 
of  thy  Lord  !  ”  .  .  . 

And  these,  according  to  wellnigh  un¬ 
animous  tradition,  followed  by  nearly 
every  ancient  and  modern  authority,  are 
the  first  words  of  the  Koran.  Our 
readers  will  find  them  in  the  ninetj'-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Book,  to  which  they  have 
been  banished  by  the  Redactors. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  when  we  said 
that  the  .above  sentence  would  be  found 
in  the  ninety-sixth  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
we  were  not  quite  accurate.  The  word 
which  w’o  have  ventured  to  translate 
CV?/  they  will  find  rendered  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  there  were  translators, 
investigators,  commentators,  old  and 
new.  They  will  find  Recite,  Preach, 
Read,  Proclaim,  Call  out.  Read  the 
Scriptures — namely,  of  the  Jew’s  and 
Christi.ans — and  a  w’eary  variety  of  other 
meanings  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
word,  though  the  greater  part  of  them 
is  of  obviously  later  date  and  utterly  out 
of  the  question  in  this  case. 

Our  reasons  for  deviating  from  these 
time-honored  versions  were  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  Arabic 
root  in  question  is  identical  with  our 
own,  and  in  this  primitive  root  lie  hid¬ 
den  all  other  significations.  “  Cry  ”  is 
one  of  those  very  few  onomatopoetic 
w’ords  still  common  to  both  Sehiitic  .and 
Indo-European.  Its  signitic.ation8  are  in¬ 
deed  manifold;  from  the  vague  sound 
given  forth  by  bird  or  tree,  as  in  San¬ 
skrit,  to  our  English  usage  of  silent 
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weeping;  from  the  Hebrew  “ deep  cry¬ 
ing  unto  deep  ”  to  the  technical  Aramaic 
“reading  the  Scriptures” — in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  “  reading  the  Mishnah” — from 
the  weird  German  Schrei  to  tlie  Greek 
herald’s  solemn  proclamation — it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same  fundamental  root :  bi- 
litcral  or  triliteral. 

Secondly,  because  the  principal  words 
of  this  tradition  are  startlingly  identical 
— another  fact  not  hitherto  noticed,  as 
far  as  vve  are  aware — with  a  certain 
mssage  in  Isaiah :  ‘  The  Voice  said 
Cry,  and  I  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  ” 
— a  ))as8age  in  which  no  one  has  yet 
translated  the  leading  verb  by  Recite, 
Read,  Read  the  Scriptures,  though  there 
was  never  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Isaiah 
knew  the  Scriptures  and  could  read, 
while  Mohammed  distinctly  denied  being 
a  “  Scholar.” 

And,  thirdly,  because  from  this  root  is 
also  derived  the  word  Koran.  Derived  : 
for  it  was  in  the  very  special  Jewish 
sense  of  3Iikra,  Scripture,  that  Moham¬ 
med  gave  that  name  to  every  single 
fragment  of  that  book,  until  it  became, 
even  as  the  word  Mishnah,  its  collective 
and  general  name. 

We  now  resume  our  recital  of  that 
first  revelation  and  its  immediate  con¬ 
sequences,  as  tradition  has  preserved  it. 
It  is  of  moment. 

When  the  voice  had  ceased  to  speak, 
telling  him  how  from  minutest  begin¬ 
nings  man  had  been  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  and  lifted  up  by  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  who  is  most 
beneficent,  and  who  by  the  pen  had  re¬ 
vealed  that  which  men  did  not  know, 
Mohammed  woke  from  his  trance,  and 
felt  as  if  “  a  book”  had  been  written  in 
his  heart.  A  great  trembling  came 
upon  him  so  that  his  whole  body  shook, 
and  the  perspiration  ran  down  his  body. 
He  hastened  home  to  his  wife,  and  said, 
“  Oh,  Chadija !  what  has  happened  to 
me  !  ”  He  lay  down,  and  she  watched 
by  him.  When  he  recovered  from  his 
paroxysm,  he  said,  “Oh, Chadija!  he,  of 
whom  one  would  not  have  believed  it 
(meaning  himself),  has  become  either  a 
soothsayer  (Kahin  *)  or  one  possessed 

*  The  Hebrew  “  Cohen,’’  priest,  in  a  deteriorated 
sense  like  the  (Jerman  “  FfaCfe.”  In  the  time  of 
Mohammed  it  meant  a  low  fortune-teller,  an  ever- 
ready  interpreter  of  dreams,  who  had,  like  Daniel, 
to  find  out  both  the  dreams  and  their  solutions. 
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(by  DJins) — mad.”  She  replied,  “  God  is 
iny  protection,  O  Abu-l-Kasim  1  (a  name 
of  Mohammed,  derived  from  one  of  his 
boys),  He  will  surely  not  let  such  a  thing 
happen  unto  thee,  for  thou  speakest  the 
truth,  dost  not  return  evil  for  evil,  keep- 
est  faith,  art  of  a  good  life,  and  kind  to 
thy  relations  and  friends.  And  neither 
art  thou  a  talker  abroa<l  in  the  bazaars. 
What  has  befallen  thee?  Hast  thou 
seen  aught  terrible  ?  ”  Mohammed  re¬ 
plied,  “  Yes.”  And  he  told  her  what  he 
liad  seen.  Whereupon  she  answered 
and  said,  “  Rejoice,  ()  dear  husband,  and 
be  of  good  cheer.  He,  in  whose  hands 
stands  Chadija’s  life,  is  my  witness  that 
thou  wilt  be  the  projdict  of  this  people.” 
Then  she  arose  and  went  to  her  cousin 
Waraka,  who  was  old  and  blind,  and 
“  knew'  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians.”  When  she  told  him  what 
she  had  heard,  he  cried  out,  “  Koddus., 
Koddue  / — Holy,  Holy !  Verily  this  is 
the  Kamus  which  came  to  Moses.  He 
will  be  the  prophet  of  his  people.  Tell 
him  this.  Bid  him  be  of  brafve  heart.” 

We  must  here  interpose  for  a  moment. 
This  Waraka  has  given  rise  to  much  and 
angry  discussion — chiefly  as  to  his  “  con¬ 
version.”  He  was  long  supposed  to  h.ave 
been  first  an  idolater,  then  a  Jew',  finally 
a  Christian.  It  has  been  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  by  recent  investigations,  that 
w'hatever  he  w'as  at  first,  he  certainly 
lived  and  died  a  Jew.  To  our  mind  this 
one  sentence  goes  a  long  way  towards 
settling  the  point.  Koddus, — is  simply 
the  Arabicised  Hebrew  Kadosh  (Holy). 
And  while  we  need  not  prove  that  a 
Christian  would  scarcely  have  used  this 
exclamation  (any  more  than  he  would 
have  spoken  of  the  “  Namus”  ),  we  are 
reminded  of  the  story  in  the  Midrash  of 
the  man  whose  heail;  w'as  sore  within 
him  for  that  he  could  neither  read  the 
Scripture  nor  the  Mishnah.  And  one 
day  when  he  stood  in  the  synagogue, 
and  the  precentor  reached  that  j)art  of 
the  liturgy  in  which  God’s  holy  name  is 
sanctified,  this  man  lifted  up  his 
voice  aloud  and  cried  out  with 
all  his  main  :  “  Kadosh  !  Kadosh  ! 
Kadosh  /”  (Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  !).  And 
when  they  asked  him  what  made  him 
cry  out  thus,  he  said,  “  I  have  not  been 
deemed  worthy  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  the  Mishnah,  and  now  the  moment 
has  come  when  I  may  sanctify  God, 
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shall  I  not  lift  up  my  voice  a]oiid  ?  ”  “  It 
did  not  last  a  year,  or  two,  or  three,”  the 
legend  adds,  hut  it  so  fell  out  that  this 
man  became  a  great  and  niighty  general, 
and  a  founder  of  a  colony  within  the 
Roman  empire.” 

As  to  the  “  JVamus^"  it  is  a  hermaphro¬ 
dite  in  words.  It  is  Arabic,  but  also 
Greek.  That  it  is  Talmudical,  need  we 
say  it  ?  It  is  in  the  first  instance  vofxc(:. 
Law,  that  which  “by  old  custom  and 
common  consent  ”  has  become  so.  In 
Talmudical  phraseology  it  stands  for  the 
Thorah  or  Revealed  Law.  In  Arabic  it 
further  means  one  who  communicates  a 
secret  message.  And  all  these  different 
significations  were  conveyed  by  VVaraka 
to  Mohammed.  The  messenger  and  the 
message,  both  divine,  ha«l  come  together, 
even  as  Moses  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Law'  by  a  special  angel— not,  as  former 
commentators,  to  save  Waraka’s  Chris¬ 
tianity,  used  to  explain,  because  to  Mo¬ 
hammed,  as  to  Moses,  a  new  Law  was 
given,  while  Christ  came  to  confirm  what 
had  been  given  before. 

Not  hmg  after  this  the  two  men  met 
in  the  street  of  Mecca.  And  Waraka 
said,  “  I  swear  by  him  in  whose  hand 
Waraka’s  life  is,  God  has  chosen  thee  to 
be  the  prophet  of  thia  j)eople.  The 
greatest  Namtis  has  come  to  thee.  They 
will  call  thee  a  liar;  they  will  persecute 
thee,  they  will  banish  thee,  they  will 
fight  against  thee.  Oh  that  I  could  live 
to  those  days  !  I  would  tight  for  thee.” 
And  he  kissed  him  on  his  forehead.  The 
Prophet  went  home,  and  the  words  he 
had  heard  were  a  great  comfort  to  him 
and  diminished  his  anxiety. 

After  this  Mohammed,  in  awe  and 
trembling,  waited  for  other  visions  and 
revelations.  But  none  came ;  and  the 
old  horrible  doubts  and  suspicions  crept 
over  his  soul.  He  went  up  to  Mount 
Hira  again — this  time  to  commit  suicide. 
Ibit,  as  often  as  he  approached  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  lo,  he  beheld  Gabriel  at  the  end 
of  the  horizon  whithersoever  he  turned, 
who  said  to  him,  “  I  am  Gabriel,  and 
thou  art  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of 
God.”  And  he  stood  as  entranced,  un¬ 
able  to  move  backwards  or  forwards, 
until  anxious  Chadija  sent  out  men  to 
seek  hira. 

We  must  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  story  for  a  moment  respecting  this 
“Voice,”  which  is  called  in  the  Koran, 


Gabriel,  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have 
on  a  previous  occasion  spoken  of  the 
strange  metamorphoses  of  Angels  and 
Demons,  as  they  migrated  from  India 
to  Babylonia,  and  from  Babylonia  to 
Judaea.*  Their  further  migration  to 
Mecca  did  not  produce  much  change, 
since  the  process  of  Semitizing  them  and 
making  them  subservient  to  Monoiheism 
had  been  wrought  already  by  the  Tal¬ 
mud.  Yet  this  strange  identification  of 
Gabriel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  which  we 
find  here  is  a  problem  not  fully  to  be 
solved  cither  by  the  Talmud,  or  the 
Zend  A  vest  a. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  an  expression  of  most 
common  occurrence  in  the  Haggadah, 
is  thus  summarily  explained  by  the  Tal 
mud — as  an  emphatic  answer  probably 
to  the  popular  tendency  of  taking  trans¬ 
cendental  terms  in  a  concrete  sense. 
“  With  ten  names,”  says  the  Talmud, 
“  is  the  Holy  Ghost  named  in  Seripture. 
They  arc — Parable,  Allegory,  Knigma, 
Speech,  Sentence,  Light,  Command,  Vis¬ 
ion,  Prophecy.”  In  the  Angelic  Hie¬ 
rarchy  of  the  Talmud  it  is  Michael  (Vo- 
humauo),  and  not  Gabriel,,  who  tnkes  first 
rank.  He  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
Throne,  Gabriel  to  the  left ;  he  repre¬ 
sents  Grace  ;  Gabriel,  stern  Justice  ;  and 
though  they  are  both  intrusted  with 
watching  over  God’s  people,  it  is  yet 
Michael  who  stands  foith  to  fight  for 
them,  who  brings  them  good  tidings,  and 
who,  as  heavenly  High  Priest,  “  offers 
up  tlic  souls  of  the  righteous  upon  Gild’s 
Altar.”  Yet  he  is  often  accompanied  by 
Gabriel,  who  is,  be  it  observetl,  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  It 
is  he  who  saves  Abraham  from  the  fiery 
furnace  into  which  Nimrod  had  cast 
him  ;  in  the  message  of  Isaac’s  birth  he 
is  one  of  the  three  “men,”  and  his  place 
is  to  Michael’s  right  hand.  In  all  other 
respects,  he  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Persian  ^radsho,  and  his  principal 
office  is  that  of  revenging  and  punishing 
evil,  while  he  acts  as  a  merciful  genius 
to  the  good  and  elect.  Hence,  probably, 
he  became  in  later  Persian  mythology, 
as  well  as  in  the  Talmud,  the  Divine 
Me.ssenger.  He  is  thus  replete  with  all 
knowledge,  and — alone  of  all  angels — is 
versed  in  all  human  tongues.  Islam  has 
made  a  few  transparently  “  tendencious  ” 


*  See  Article  “  Talmud." 
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changes.  Gabriel  here  stands  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Throne,  and  Michael 
to  the  left,  t.e.,  the  former  becomes  the 
Angel  of  Mercy,  and  the  latter  that  of 
Punishment.  Omar,  it  is  said,  once 
went  into  a  Jewish  Academy,  and  asked 
the  Jews  about  Gabriel’s  office.  He, 
they  mockingly  answered,  is  our  enemy ; 
he  betrays  all  our  secrets  to  Mohammed, 
and  he  and  Michael  are  always  at  war 
with  each  other  —  an  answer  which, 
taken  seriously  by  Omar,  so  shocked 
him  that  he  cried  out,  “  Why,  you  are 
more  unbelieving  than  the  Himyarites !  ” 
Hut  might  this  strange  identification  of 
Gabriel  and  the  Holy  Ghost  possiblj’  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mystic 
office  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
•ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
Church,  is  ascribed  in  Islam  to  Gabriel 
also,  who,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  an¬ 
nounces  the  message  to  Mary,  .and  that 
thus  the  two  have  become  fully  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  minds  of  the  tnaditionists  ? 

We  have  left  Mohammed  in  the  terror- 
stricken  state  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
mission,  and  vainly  trying  to  struggle 
against  it.  The  grim,  lonely  darkness 
W’ithin,  the  horrible  dread  lest  it  all  be 
but  mockery  and  self-deception,  or  “  the 
Devil’s  prompting  ;  ”  the  inability  of 
uttering,  save  in  a  few  wild,  rhapsodic 
sounds,  that  me.ssage  which  is  silently 
and  agonizingly  growing  into  shape — 
and  death  seems  the  only  refuge  and  sal¬ 
vation — who  shall  describe  it  ?  It  was 
through  these  ])hase8  of  a  soul  strug¬ 
gling  betw^een  Heaven  and  Hell  that 
Moh.ammed  went  in  those  days,  and  the 
thought  of  suicide  came  temptingly  near. 
But,  lo !  Gabriel  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  crjdng :  I  am  Gsibriel,  and  thou 
art  Mohammed,  God’s  Messenger.  .  .  . 
Fear  not ! 

It  is  not  e.asy  to  say  how  long  that 
state  of  doubt  and  terror  lasted.  Tradi¬ 
tion,  wildly  diverging  here,  is,  of  course, 
of  little  use.  Probably  he  was  not  quite 
free  from  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
But,  by  degrees,  and  as  he  no  longer 
had  to  carry  that  dread  burden  in  his 
lonely  heart,  he  gathered  strength.  His 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  mission 
rose.  No  Demoniac,  no  contemptible 
sooth8.ayer,  no  possessed  madman  he — 
the  voice  within  urged.  And  at  times, 
a  blissful  exultation  took  the  place  of 
the  former  horror.  His  heart  throbs 


with  grateful  joy.  “  By  the  midday 
splendor,  and  by  the  stilly  night,”  he 
cries,  “  the  Lord  does  not  reject  him, 
and  will  not  fors.ake  him,  and  the  future 
shall  be  better  than  the  p.a8t.  Has  he 
not  found  him  an  orphan  and  given  him 
a  home,  found  him  astray  and  guided 
him  into  the  straight  path,  found  him  so 
poor  and  made  him  so  rich?”  “Where¬ 
fore,”  he  adds,  “  do  not  thou  oppress 
the  orphan,  neither  repel  thou  him  who 
askcth  of  thee — but  declare  aloud  the 
bounties  of  thy  Lord !”.  .  .  . 

And  jthe  revelations  now  came  one 
after  the  other  without  intermission  dur¬ 
ing  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  years — 
revelations,  the  central  sun  of  which  was 
the  doctrine  of  God’s  Unity,  Monothe¬ 
ism,  of  which  he,  Mohammed,  was  the 
bearer  to  his  own  people. 

Yet  these  Revelations  did  not  come 
in  visions  bright,  transcendent,  exalted. 
They  came  ghastly,  weird,  most  horrible. 
After  long,  solitary  broodings,  a  some¬ 
thing  used  to  move  Mohammed,  all  of  a 
sudden,  with  frightful  vehemence.  He 
“  roared  like  a  camel,”  his  eyes  rolled  .and 
glowed  like  red  coals,  and  on  the  cold¬ 
est  day  terrible  perspirations  would 
break  out  all  over  his  body.  When  the 
terror  ceased,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  heard  bells  ringing,  “  the  sound 
whereof  seemed  to  rend  him  to  pieces  ;  ” 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  man — 
as  if  he  had  seen  Gabriel — or  as  if  words  . 
had  been  written  in  his  heart.  Such 
was  the  agony  he  endured,  that  some  of 
the  vei’ses  revealed  to  him  w’ellnigh 
made  his  hair  turn  white. 

Mohammed  was  epileptic,  and  vast  in¬ 
genuity  and  medical  knowledge  h.ave 
been  lavished  upon  this  point,  as  explan¬ 
atory  of  Mohammed’s  mission  and  suc- 
ces-s.  We,  for  our  own  part,  do  not 
think  that  epilepsy  ever  made  a  man  ap¬ 
pear  a  prophet  to  himself,  or  even  to  the 
|>eople  of  the  East ;  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  inspired  him  with  the  like  heart- 
moving  words  and  glorious  pictures. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  taken  as  a 
sign  of  demons  within — demons,  “  Devs,” 
devils,  to  whom  all  manner  of  diseases 
were  ascribed  throughout  the  antique 
world,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Greece,  in  Rome, 
in'  Persia,  and  among  the  lower  classes 
of  Juda>a  after  the  Babylonian  Exile. 
The  Talmud,  which  denies  a  concrete  Sa¬ 
tan,  or  rather  resolves  him  rationally  into 
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“  passion,”  “  remorse,”  and  “  death,” — 
stages  corresponding  to  his  being  “  Se¬ 
ducer,”  “  Accuser,”  and  “  Angel  of 
Death  ” — speaks  of  these  demons  as 
Imbgoblins,  or  special  diseases,  and  in- 
veigiis  in  terms  of  contempt  against  the 
“exorcisms”  in  vogue*  in  Judaea  about 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christianity. 
Those  “  possessed”  loved  solitary  places, 
chiefly  cemeteries ;  they  tore  their  gar¬ 
ments,  and  were  altogether  beyond  the 
pale.  On  the  special  nature  of  the  pos¬ 
sessing  demons,  the  “  Shedim  ”  of 
the  Talmud,  the  “Devils”  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Jin,  or  Genii,  of  the 
Koran,  as  difierent  from  and  yet  alike 
to  the  Devas,  and  as  forming  the 
intermediate  beings  between  men  and 
angels,  as  in  Plato  {Sympos.),  we  may 
yet  have  to  speak.  That  they  were  all 
“  pure,  holy,  everlasting  angels  from  the 
beginning,”  and  only  came  to  be  degraded 
(as  were  the  Devas  by  “  Zoroastrianism,” 
and  the  Gods  of  Hellas  and  Rome  by 
Christianity)  into  wicked  angels  in  the 
course  of  religious  reformation  or  change, 
— is  unquestionable,  even  if  the  Book  of 
Enoch  did  not  state  it  expressly.  They 
are  “fallen  Angels” — fallen  through 
pride,  envy,  lust.  The  two  angels  Sham- 
chazai  (Asai)  and  Azael  (Uziel)  of  the 
Targum,  the  Midrash,  and  the  Koran 
(M4rut  and  Ilarut),  are  thrown  from 
heaven  because  of  their  desiring  the 
daughters  of  man,  even  as  Sammael  him¬ 
self  loses  his  most  high  estate,  because 
he  seduces  Adam  and  Eve.  True,  there 
is  a  peculiar  something  supposed  to  in¬ 
here  in  epilepsy.  The  Greeks  called  it 
a  sacred  disease.  Bacchantic  and  chory- 
bantic  furor  were  God-inspired  stages. 
The  Pythia  uttered  her  oracles  under 
the  most  distressing  signs.  Symptoms 
of  convulsion  were  even  needetl  as  a 
sign  of  the  divine  mania  or  inspiration. 


•  True,  Simon  ben  Yochai,  the  fabulous  author 
of  the  Zohar,  to  whose  rather  badly  kept  shrine 
at  Merom,  a  few  hours  from  Tiberias  (where  also 
Shammai  and  Hillel  are  believed  to  be  buried), 
the  Faithful  of  Palestine,  and  oven  of  Persia  and 
India,  make  their  annual  pilgrimaf^  to  this  day, 
did  once,  and  apparently  with  the  approval  of 
the  authorities,  drive  out  a  devil  from  the  Em¬ 
peror's  daughter  at  Rome.  But  then  this  devil 
had  good-naturedly  olTered  his  services  himself, 
and  the  object  of  Simon’s  embassy,  the  rescind¬ 
ing  of  an  oppressive  decree,  was  considered  so 
praiseworthy  in  the  main  that  these  authorities 
rather  shut  their  eyes  to  the  performance. 


But  Mohammed  did  not  utter  any  of  his 
sayings  while  the  paroxysm  listed.  Clear¬ 
ly,  distinctly,  most  consciously,  did  he 
dictate  to  his  scribe  what  had  come  to 
him — for  he  could  not  write,  according 
to  his  own  account.  But  it  may  well 
be,  and  it  speaks  for  Mohammed’s 
thorough  honesty,  that  he  himself  believ¬ 
ed,  in  tlie  very  first  stages,  to  have  been 
“  inspired  ”  during  his  fits  by  Jin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Zoroastro-talmudical  notions, 
which  had  penetrated  into  Arabia,  these 
Jin  listened  “  behind  the  curtain  ”  of 
Heaven  and  learnt  the  things  of  the  future. 
These  they  were  then  believed  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  soothsayers  and  diviners. 
But  it  w.as  dangerous  eavesdropping 
enough.  When  the  heavenly  watchers 
perceived  these  curious  goblins,  they 
hurled  arrows  of  fire  at  them  ;  in  w'hich 
men  saw  falling  stars.  Mohammed  soon, 
however,  rejected  this  notion  of  “  demo¬ 
niac  ”  inspiration ;  while  from  the  By¬ 
zantines  to  Luther,  and  from  Luther  to 
Muir,  it  was  the  devil,  who  prompted 
the  prophet.  Muir  has  indeed  instituted 
several  minute  comparisons  betwen  Sa¬ 
tan  tempting  Christ  and  Mohammed. 
Whereat  Sprenger  somewhat  irrever¬ 
ently  observes,  that  since  there  be  a 
Devil,  he  must  needs  have  something  to 
do. 

Tempted  as  we  feel,  before  we  proceed 
to  describe  the  mental  and  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  around  Mohammed  when  he 
cametoprocl.aim“the  faith  of  Abraham,” 
that  first  bearer  of  the  emphatically 
Semitic  mission,  to  enlarge  upon  that 
great  question  of  the  day,  the  mission  of 
the  Semitic  races  in  general,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  points 
touching  their  religious  development. 
A  brilliant  French  savant  has  of  late,  in 
somewhat  rash  generalization,  asserted 
that  Monotheism  is  a  Semitic  instinct. 
On  which  another,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  scholars — since,  alas!  dead — ob¬ 
served  that  the  assertion  was  perfectly 
correct,  if  you  exclude  all  the  Semitic 
races  save  the  J  ews  :  and  these,  it  might 
be  added,  at  a  very  late  period  indeed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  teachings  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  not  after  a 
thousand  judgments  had  come  upon 
them,  all  the  horrors  of  internecine  war, 
misery,  captivity,  and  exile.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  were  idolaters,  the  Assyrians 
were  idolaters,  the  Babylonians  were 
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idolaters,  and  the  Arabs  were  idolaters. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  truth  lies,  as  usual, 
in  the  middle.  If,  according  to  Schelliiig, 
who  goes  much  further,  a  vague  Mono¬ 
theism  is  the  basis  of  all  religions,  there 
certainly  does  seem  to  be  an  abstract 
idea  of  absolute  power  of  rule  and  do¬ 
minion  hidden  in  the  universal  Semitic 
name  of  the  All-Powerful  Supreme  God, 
to  whom  all  the  other  natural  Powers,  in 
their  personified  mythic  guises,  are  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  whom  they,  as  it  were,  are 
absorbed.  Baal,  El,  Elohim,  Allah,  Eli¬ 
on,  denote  not  merely  the  Light,  the 
bright  Heaven,  as  Zeus,  Jupiter  [subject 
in  ids  turn  to  Fate,  or  that  “which  had 
once  been  spoken”),  but  Might,  Almight- 
iness — absolute,  despotic,  that  created 
and  destroyed,  did  and  undid  according 
to  its  own  tremendous  Will  alone,  and 
by  the  side  of  which  nothing  else  ex¬ 
isted:  M’hile  Jehovah-Jahve  seems  to 
point  to  the  other  stage  and  side  of  ab¬ 
solute  Existence,  the  Being  from  all 
times  and  for  all  times,  the  Ens^  the 
First  Cause,  And  what  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Shemites  is  this, 
—  that  while,  as  Jewish  and  Arabic  tra¬ 
dition  has  it,  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Indo- 
Germans)  are  kings,  and  those  of  ILam 
slaves,  the  sons  of  Shem  are  prophets. 
A  thous  and  times  lulled  into  sweet  dreams 
of  beaaity,  they  are  aroused  a  thousand 
times  by  the  wild  cry  of  the  Prophet  in 
their  midst,  who  points  heavenwards, 
“  Behold  who  has  created  all  these !  ”  But 
what  is  a  Prophet  ? — In  the  Hebrew  term 
Eabi,  which  Islam  adopted,  there  does  not 
indeed  apjiear  to  inhere  th.at  foretelling 
faculty,  with  which  from  the  time  of  the 
Septuagint  we  are  wont  to  connect  it. 
For  it  is  the  Septuagint  which  first 
translates  it  by  irpo</»^T7]?,  foreteller ; 
while  others  render  it  bv  “  Inspired,” 
or  simply  “  Or.ator.”  Ifhe  manifold 
equiv.-dents  used  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
watchman,  seer,  shepherd,  messenger, 
one  and  all  denote  emphatically  the 
office  of  watching  over  the  events,  and 
of  lifting  up  the  voice  of  warning,  -of 
reproving,  of  encouraging,  before  all  the 
people  at  the  proper  hour.  Hence  the 
Haggadah  has  been  called  “  the  prophet¬ 
ess  of  the  Exile,”  though  no  Haggadist 
was  ever  considered  “inspired.”  The 
Prophet  was  above  all  things  considered 
as  the  popular  preacher  and  teacher, 
gifted  with  religious  enthusiasm,  with 


an  intense  love  of  his  people,  and  with 
divine  power  of  speech : — whence  alone 
the  possibility  of  prophetic  schools. 
And  most  strikingly  says  the  Midrash 
of  Abraham  that  he  was  a  Prophet,  a 
Nabi^  but  not  an  “  Astrologer,”  one 
whose  calling  it  is  not  to  forecast,  but 
one  who  lifts  men’s  minds  heavenwards. 
In  this  sense  —  all  transcendent.al- 
ism  ap.art — Mohammed  might  well  be 
called  a  prophet,  even  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

W e  can  but  guess  at  the  state  of  Ar.ab  be¬ 
lief  and  worshipbefore  Mohammed  ?  For 
though  the  Arabs  enter  the  worhl’s  stage 
as  long  after  the  first  joyous  revelation 
of  hum;u)ity  in  Hellenism,  as  the  Assyri¬ 
ans  and  B.abylonians,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Phoenicians,  had  entered  it  before, 
they  have  left  us  but  little  record  of  their 
doings  in  the  period  of  “  Ignorance,” — 
as  with  proud  humility  they  called  the 
time  before  Islam.  From  what  broken 
light  is  shed  by  a  few  forlorn  rays,  we 
may  conclude  this :  that  they  w’orshipped 
— to  use  that  vague  word — the  Hosts  of 
Heaven,  and  that  with  this  worship  there 
was  combined  a  partial  belief  in  resur¬ 
rection  among  some  clans.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  ascribed  everything 
to  “Nature,”  and  to  have  denied  a 
gtiiding  Creator.  We  further  find  traces 
of  an  adoration  of  fetishes:  bodily  re¬ 
presentatives  of  certain  influettces  to  be 
avoided,  feared,  and  conciliated,  or  to.be 
loved  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 
ITie  Sun  and  the  Moon,  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  C.anopus  and  Sirius  and  Mercury, 
had  their  stony  mementos,  their  temples, 
their  priests,  and,  be  it  well  understood, 
the  power  of  protecting  those  who  fled 
to  their  altars.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  Arabs  as  worshipping  only  Dionysos 
(whom  Str.abo  changes  into  Jupiter)  and 
Urani.a,  “whom  they  call”  Orotal 
(probably  Nur-Allah=God’s  light),  and 
Alilat — a  feminine  form  of  Allah,  the 
Phoenician  tiucen  of  Heaven,  T.inith- 
Astarte.  Of  a  worship  of  heroes  in  the 
form  of  statues  there  are  vague  traces, 
but  so  v.aguc  and  so  mythical  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  historical  material. 
Trees  and  stones  are  further  mentioned 
as  objects  of  primitive  Arab  worship, 
and  on  this  point  Maimonides  has  given, 
as  is  his  w'ont,  clear  and  transparent  ex¬ 
planations,  into  which  w’e  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  enter.  Among  the  latter  the 
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famons  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba,  that 
primeval  temple  ascribed  to  Abraham, 
stands  foremost;  next  we  know  of  a 
White  Stone  (Al  L.at),  at  Talf,  still  seen 
by  n.imilton,  and  one  or  two  more  im¬ 
movable  tokens  of  some  great  event, 
such  as  the  Shemitea  were  wont  to  erect, 
— Jacob,  among  others,  at  Bethel  (the 
general  Phoenician  term  for  these  stone 
erections)  — mementos  which  the  Pent.a- 
tcnch  emphatically  protests  against: 
“For /am  Jehovah, yonrGod.”  Vaguer 
still  are  the  records  of  the  Oracle-Trees, 
one  of  which  stood  near  Mecca,  while 
the  other,  dedicated  to  Uzza,  the  mighty 
Goddess,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  seems  to 
have  spread  all  over  the  land,  with  its 
due  complement  of  priests  and  sooth¬ 
sayers,  male  and  female.  That  there 
were  the  usual  accompaniment  of  Lares 
and  Penates,  more  or  less  coarse  and 
bodily,  such  as  always  h.ave  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  herd,  need  not  be  added. 
Thii<,  it  is  recorded  of  one  tribe  that 
they  worshippe<l  a  piece  of  dough,  which, 
compelled  by  hunger,  they  cheerfully  ate 
up.  Some,  we  said,  did  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection.  Some  did ;  :ind  there¬ 
fore  they  tied  a  camel  to  a  man’s  sepul¬ 
chre,  without  providing  it  w’ith  any  food. 
If  it  ran  aw'ay,  that  man  was  everlast¬ 
ingly  damned— and,  be  it  observed  here, 
that  the  Jews  alone  among  the  Shemites 
protested  against  everlasting  damnation 
— if  not,  its  blackened  bones  would,  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  form  'a  h.andy 
and  honorable  conveyance  to  the  abode 
of  his  bliss.  The  Phantoms  of  the 
Desert,  the  Fata  Morg.ana,  Angels  and 
Demons,  and  the  rest  of  embodied  ideas 
or  hleal.'»,  formed  other  objects  of  ))ious 
consid(>ration,  but  only  as  intermediators 
with  the  great  Allah.  Long  before 
Mohammed,  the  people  were  wont,  in 
their  distress,  to  pray  at  their  pilgrimages 
to  him  alone,  in  this  wise :  “At  thy  ser¬ 
vice,  O  Allah  !  There  is  no  Being  like 
unto  Thee,  and  if  there  be  one,  it  is  Thou 
and  not  it  that  reigneth ;  ”  and  when  asked 
what  was  the  oflice  of  their  other  idols, 
they  would  answer  that  they  were  in¬ 
termediators — much  as  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  h)wer  strata  revere  s.nints  and 
their  emblems.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
also  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  pre- 
Islamic  idolatry,  if  so  we  call  it,  w’as 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  political  reasons. 
The  manifold  sanctuaries  and  their  in¬ 


comes  belonged  to  certain  noble  families 
and  clans. 

So  much  for  the  Heathenism.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  two  other 
popularly  assumed  agents  in  that  reli¬ 
gious  phase  to  whicYi  Mohammed  has 
given  its  name,  and  which  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  :  Christianity  and 
Judaism. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  ascribe 
Avhatever  was  “  good  ”  in  Mi>hammc- 
danism  to  Christianity.  We  fear  this 
theory  is  not  compatible  with  the  results 
of  honest  investigation.  For  of  Arabian 
Christianity,  at  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  less  said,  perhaps,  the  better.  By  the 
side  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  Koran — and  this 
book  alone  shows  it  to  us  authentically  as 
Mohammed  saw  it — even  modern  Am- 
haric  Christianity,  of  which  w'e  pos¬ 
sess  such  astounding  accounts,  appears 
pure  and  exalted.  And  as,  moreover, 
the  monk  Bahira-Sergius  Georgius-Nes- 
tor,  who  Is  said  to  have  instructed  Mo¬ 
hammed,  is  a  very  intangible  personage 
indeed,  if  he  be  not,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  actually  a  Jew  ;  and  :!s  the  seve¬ 
ral  Syrian  travels,  during  which  Aloh.am- 
med  is  supposed  to  have  been  further 
inured  into  Christianity,  have  to  be  taken 
cum  grano^  nothing  remains  but  his  con¬ 
tact  with  a  few  freed  Greek  and  Abys¬ 
sinian  slaves,  who,  having  lived  nil  their 
life  among  Arabians,  could  hardly  boast 
of  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
tenets  and  history  of  Christianity.  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  be  sui  prised  to  see 
the  Koran  polemizing  against  some  such 
extraordinary  notions  as  that  of  Mary- 
Maryam,  “the  daughter  of  Imran,  the 
sister  of  Harun,”  being  not  only  the 
mother  of  God,  but  forming  a  person  in 
the  Trinity;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
meet  with  the  extraordinary  legends 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  In¬ 
fancy,  and  from  the  “  As-sumption  ”  of 
Mary,  ascribed  to  John  the  Apostle 
himself.  Or,  again,  to  see  it  a<lopt  the 
heretical  view  of  certain  early  Christian 
sects  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  Jndas, 
who  w  as  executed,  and  that  Christ  had 
to  allow  the  “  hallucination  ”  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  suffered  peo|)le  to  call 
him  God.  But  that  fundamental  tenet 
of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  Sonship,  Mo¬ 
hammed  fought  against  with  unswerving 
consistency  ;  and  never  grew  tired  of 
repeating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
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which  he,  the  master  of  'speech,  could 
find,  his  abhorrence  against  that  notion, 
at  which  “  the  heavens  might  tear  open, 
and  the  earth  cleave  asunder.”  Tiiere 
is  a  brief  chapter  in  the  Koran,  the 
“  Confession  of  God’s  Unity,”  w'hich  is 
considered  tantamount  to  the  third  part 
of  the  whole  Koran,  though  it  only  con¬ 
sists  of  these  words — “  Say,  God  is  One  : 
the  Everlasting  God.  lie  hegetteth  not, 
and  He  is  not  begotten,  and  there  is 
none  like  unto  Him.”  Still  more  distinct¬ 
ly  is  this  notion  e.vpressed  in  another 
place : — “Tlie  Christians  saj'  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God.  May  God  resist  them  .  .  . 
how  are  they  infatuated.”  And, again: — 
“  They  are  certainly  infidels  who  say  God 
is  One  of  Three.”  .  .  .  “  Believe  in  God 
and  his  *^ostle,  but  speak  not  of  a 
Trinity.  There  is  but  One  God.  Far 
be  it  from  Him  that  he  should  have  a 
son.”  .  .  .  “  Christ  the  son  of  Mary  is 
no  more  than  an  Apostle.”  .  .  .  “  It  is 
not  fit  for  Allah  that  lie  should  have  a 
son.  Praise  to  him !  ”  (i.  e.,  far  be  it  from 
Him !) 

Jesus,  according  to  Mohammed,  is 
only  one  of  the  six  Apostles,  who  are 
specially  chosen  out  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen,  to  proclaim  new  dispensa¬ 
tions,  in  confirmation  of  previous  ones. 
These  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Mo¬ 
ses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. — But  this 
point  must  come  under  further  consid¬ 
eration  under  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

We  now  turn  to  Judaism,  w’hich,  as 
w’e  have  hinted  before,  forms  the  kernel 
of  Mohammedanism,  both  general  and 
special.  Here  merely  the  preliminary 
observation  that  when  we  spoke  of  the 
Talmud  as  a  source  of  Islam,  we  did  not 
imply  that  Mohammed  knew  it,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  had  ever  heard  its 
very  name ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
breathed  from  his  childhood  almost  the 
air  of  contemporary  Judaism,  such  Ju¬ 
daism  as  is  found  by  us  crystallized  in 
the  Talmud,  the  Targum,  the  Midrash. 

Indeed,  the  geogramiieal  and  ethnogra¬ 
phical  notices  of  Arabia  in  Scripture  are 
to  so  astounding  a  degree  in  accordance 
with  the  very  latest  researches,  that  w'e 
cannot  but  assume  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  Palestine  and  Arabia  to  have 
been  close  from  the  earliest  periods.  The 
Ishmaelites  of  the  Arabian  midland  are, 
in  the  earliest  documents,  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Yoctauites  and 


Kushites  of  Mahrah  in  the  South :  not 
to  speak  of  the  minute  information  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  later  dociunents.  At 
what  time  Jews  first  went  to  Arabia  is 
a  problem  which  we  shall  not  endeavor 
to  settle.  Of  Abraham  and  Ishmael, 
and  the  halo  of  legends  that  surrounds 
these  national  heroes,  hereafter.  But 
even  rejecting,  as  we  must  do,  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  two  most  eminent  scholars 
regarding  the  immigration  of  an  entire 
Simeonitic  regiment  in  the  time  of  S.aul, 
who  having  fought  a  battle  near  Mecca 
— hence  called  Makkah  Uabbah  (Gre.at 
Defeat) — settled  as  Gorhoms  or  Gerim 
(Strangers),  and  so  forth — we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Jews, 
“  worshippers  of  the  invisible  God  of 
Abraham,^’  existed,  though  in  small  num¬ 
bers,  in  Arabia,  at  a  very  primitive  pe¬ 
riod  indeed.  Bokht-Nasar,  as  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  is  called  in  early  Arabic  do¬ 
cuments,  caused  many  others  to  seek  ref¬ 
uge  in  Arabia.  The  IIa.smoneans  forced 
a  whole  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia  to 
adopt  Judaism  ;  a  Jewish  king  of  Arabs 
fights  against  Pompey.  The  Talmud 
show's  a  r.ather  unexpected  familiarity 
with  Arab  manners  and  customs,  and — 
to  indicate  one  curious  point — the  j)ro- 
het  Elijah,  who  appears  there  as  a 
ind  of  immortal  tutelary  genius,  goes 
about  in  the  guise  of  an  Arab  (the  Khi 
dhr  of  Mohammedan  legend).  The  an¬ 
gels  tlmt  appear  to  Abraham  “  look  like 
Arabs,”  not  to  speak  of  Job  and  his  three 
friends,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  other 
like  Arab  reminiscences.  Centuries  be¬ 
fore  Mohammed,  Kheibar,  five  days  from 
Medina,  and  Yemen,  in  South  Arabia, 
w'ere  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Dhu 
Nowas,  the  last  Jewish  king  of  Yemen, 
falls  by  the  hands  of  the  Abyssinian  Ne¬ 
gus.  The  question  for  us  remains,  what 
phase  of  faith  these  Jew's  represented. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  though 
combined  among  themselves  for  purpo¬ 
ses  of  war,  they  held  little  intercommu¬ 
nication  w'ith  their  brethren  either  in 
Palestine  or  even  in  Arabia,  and  there¬ 
fore  W'ere  ignor.ant  of  the  development 
of  “  the  Law  ”  that  went  rolling  on  in 
Judiea  and  B.abylonia.  The  chief  proof 
for  this  was  found  in  the  absence  of  Ju- 
d®o- Arabic  literature  before  Moham¬ 
med.  To  us,  this  circumstance  affords 
absolutely  no  proof.  None,  at  le.ast, 
that  would  not  perhaps  rather  confirm 
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our  view  to  the  exact  contrary.  We 
know  how  literatures  may  be  and  have 
been  stamped  out;  or  had  the  Pha.*ni- 
cians,  the  Chaldieaus,  the  Etruscans, 
never  any  literature?  We  happen  to 
know  the  contrary,  though  nothing,  not 
lo  say  worse  than  nothing,  because  more 
or  less  corrupt  reminiscences,  has  re¬ 
mained  of  it  all.  And,  further,  we 
have  distinct  |)roof  in  the  very  Koran 
that  not  only  did  they  keep  au  courant 
with  regard  to  Ilaggadah — witness  all 
the  legends  of  Islam — but  even  Ilala- 
chah.  Mohammed  literally  quotes  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Mishnah,*  and,  further, 
gives  special  injunctions  taken  from  the 
tiemara,  such  as  tlm  purification  with 
8.and  in  default  of  water,  the  shortening 
of  the  prayer  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
itc.f  There  is  an  academy,  or  Beth- 
liamidrash,  at  Medina  ;  and  Akiba,  when 
on  his  revolutionary  mission,  is  consulted 
by  the  Arab  Jews  about  one  of  the  most 
minute  and  intricate  points  of  the  Oral 
Law. 

In  truth,  these  Jews  stood  not  merely 
on  the  heights  of  contemporary  culture, 
but  far  above  their  Arab  brethren.  They 
represented,  in  fact,  the  Culture  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  They  could  all  read  and  write, 
whilst  the  Arabs  had  occasionally  to 
capture  some  foreign  scholars  and  prom¬ 
ise  them  their  liberty  on  condition 
that  they  should  teach  their  boys 
the  elements  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  Jews — nay,  the  Jewesses,  as  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  to  learn  to  his  grief — were 
specially  gifted  with  the  jtoetic  vein,  .as 
we  shall  see  further  on ;  and  poetry  in 
Arabia  was  at  the  time  of  Mohammed 
the  one  great  accomplishment.  There 
was  a  certain  fair  held  annually,  where, 
as  at  the  Olympic  Games,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  last  twelve  months  w’erc 
read  and  received  prizes.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  tale  of  the  hanging  up  of  the  prize 
poems  in  the  Kaaba,  whence  they  were 
called  Moallakat,  is  unfortunately  a  myth, 

*  Notably  the  judge's  admonitioa  to  the  wit- 
ne88e8,thal  he  who  wantonly  destroys  one  single 
human  life  will  be  considered  as  guilty  as  if  ho  had 
destroyed  a  whole  world. — See  “  Talmud,”  p.  446. 

■f  “  Thy  will  be  done  in  Heaven ;  grant  peace 
to  them  that  fear  Thee  on  Karth ;  and  whatever 
pleaseth  Thee,  do.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who 
hearest  Prayer  ” — is  the  formula  suggested  by  the 
Talmud  for  the  hours  of  mental  distraction  or 
peril 
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since  Moallakat  does  not  betoken  suspen¬ 
ded  ones,  but  (pearls)  loosely  strung  to¬ 
gether.  But,  undoubtedly,  to  have  made 
the  best  poem  of  the  season  was  a  great 
distinction,  not  merely  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  poet,  but  for  his  entire  clan. 

Tnese  Jewish  tribes,  some  of  whom 
derived  their  genealogy  from  priestly 
families  (Al-Kahin.ani),  lived  scattered 
all  over  Arabia,  but  chiefly  in  the  south, 
in  Yemen  (Ilimyar),  “  the  dust  of  which 
wiis  like  unto  gold,  .and  where  men  never 
died.”  They  lived,  as  did  the  other 
Arabs,  either  the  life  of  roving  Bedouins, 
or  cultivated  the  land,  or  inhabited  cities, 
such  as  Yathrib,  the  later  Medina  or 
City,  by  way  of  eminence — of  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  to  wit.  Outwardly  they  had  com¬ 
pletely  merged  in  the  great  Arabic  family. 
Conversions  of  entire  clans  to  Judaism, 
intermarriages,  and  the  immense  family- 
likeness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two  descend¬ 
ants  of  Abr.aham — for  the  derivation  of 
the  Arabs  from  Ishmael,  whatever  may 
be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  seems  un¬ 
questionably  an  ante-Mohammed.an  no¬ 
tion — facilitated  the  levelling  work  of 
Jewish  cosmopolitanism.  Acquainted, 
as  4ve  said,  with  both  Ualacuah  and 
Ilaggadah,  they  seemed,  under  the  pe¬ 
culiar  story-loving  influence  of  their 
countrymen,  to  have  cultivated  more 
particularly  the  latter  with  all  its  gor¬ 
geous  hues  and  colors.  Valiant  with 
the  sword,  which  they  not  rarely  turned 
against  their  own  kinsmen,  they  never 
omitted  the  fulfilment  of  their  greatest 
religious  duty — the  release  of  their  cap¬ 
tives,  though  these  might  be  their  adver¬ 
saries;  and  further,  like  their  fathers, 
from  of  old,  they  kept  the  Sabbath  holy 
even  in  war,  though  the  prohibition  had 
been  repealed.  They  waited  for  the 
Messiah,  and  they  turned  their  faces  to¬ 
wards  Jerusalem.*  They  flisted,  they 
prayed,  and  they  scattered  around  them 

*  Tlio  synagogues  were  generally  built  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  the  portal  duo  west,  so  that 
the  worshipper’s  face  was  turned  to  the  east,  even 
lo  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  in  pious  allusion  to  the  words  (T  Kings  viii. 
29),  “  That  their  eyes  may  be  open  towards  this 
house  night  and  day  .  .  .  that  thou  mayest 
hearken  to  the  prayers  which  thy  servants  shall 
make  towards  this  place.”  Daniel  prayed  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  “  the  tower  of  David,  buiided  for 
an  armory  ’’  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  is  taken  alle- 
gori'-ally  as  au  allusion  to  that  enduring  and 
mighty  Holiness  that  ever  belonged  to  the  spot, 
10 
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the  seeds  of  such  high  culture  as  Avas 
contained  in  their  literature.  And  Arabia 
called  them  the  People  of  the  “  Book 
eA'en  as  Hegel  has  called  them  the  People 
of  the  “  Geist,”  These  seeds,  though 
some  fell  on  stones,  and  some  on  the 
desert  sjtnd,  had  borne  fruit  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  Of  generally  practic.al,  nay  vital, 
institutions  which  they  had  introduced, 
long  before  Mohammed,  into  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Calendar  ;  an<i  the  intercalary  month 
was  by  the  Arabs  called,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment,  Niassi  (Prince),  the 
title  of  the  Babylonian  head  of  the 
Jewish  Diaspora.  The  Kaaba  and  the 
Pilgrimage,  Yoctan  and  Ishmael,  Zem- 
zem  and  Hagar,  received  their  coloring 
from  Jewish  Arabs.  Tliey  Avere  alto¬ 
gether  looked  up  to  with  much  reverence, 
and  their  superiority  w'ould  also  politi¬ 
cally  have  stood  them  in  very  good 
stead,  Avhen  Mohammed  subsequently 
turned  against  them,  had  they  known 
what  united  action  meant. 

When  we  said  that  there  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  poets  among  them,  Ave  meant 
fK)ets  not  Jewish,  but  purely  Arabic. 
Their  poems  are  .all  of  intensely  n.ational 
Arabic  type.  Among  others  Ave  have 
fragments  by  Assamael  (Samuel),  “  the 
faithful,”  a  great  chief,  who  dwelt  in  a 
strong  castle,  and  who,  rather  than  be¬ 
tray  his  friend’s  confidence,  saw  his  boy 
cut  in  twain  before  his  eyes.  What  has 
survived  of  his  son^s  breathes  noble 
pride  and  loftiness  ot  soul,  tempered  at 
times  by  a  strange  sadness :  joy  of  life 
and  love  of  conviviality ;  as  indeed  one 
of  his  poems  opens  with  the  mournful 
question,  whether  the  women  Avould 
lament  him  after  his  death,  and  how  ? 
Both  his  son  Garid,  and  his  grandson 
Suba  were  poets ;  so  were  Arrabi,  whose 
sons  fought  against  Mohammed ;  and 
Aus,  by  whom  we  have  a  kind  of  ch.i- 
racteristic,  yet  mild,  protest  against  his 
wife’s  change  of  creed.  “  We  live,”  he 
sings,  “  according  to  the  Law’  (Thora) 
and  Faith  of  Moses,  but  Mohammed’s 
Faith  is  also  good.  Each  of  us  thinks 
himself  in  the  right  path.”  Then  there 
is  Suraih,  who  “  would  drink  from  the 
cup  of  those  that  are  of  noble  heart. 


onee  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Shechinah. 
And  the  early  Cbur^  followed  also  in  this 
respect 
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even  if  there  be  twofold  poison  therein 
and  about  four  or  five  more,  who  sing 
of  love  and  wine,  the  sword  and  faith¬ 
fulness,  hospitality  and  the  horse.  There 
were  also  Jewish  poetesses,  Avhose  poems, 
as  we  already  mentioned,  were  “  bitterer 
to  Mohammed  than  arrow’s,”  and  Avho 
did  not  escape  his  vengeance. 

We  had  to  tarry  somewhat  on  this 
out-of  the-way  field  of  the  circumstances 
and  position  of  Arabian  Jews — not  a 
little  of  Avhich  w'ould,  but  for  Islam, 
never  have  been  known.  Of  their  tenets 
and  ceremonies,  their  legends  and  dog¬ 
mas,  as  transferred  to  Islam,  we  have  to 
treat  separately.  And  such  was  Ar.abia 
as  to  diflTerence  of  creeds  when  Moham¬ 
med  arose.  We  left  him  at  the  moment 
w'hen  he  began  to  become  aw.are  of  his 
“  Mission.”  But  he  was  not  without 
special  predecessors.  These  were  the 
Ilanifs^  literally — in  talmudical  parlance 
— “  hypocrites.”  “  Four  shall  not  see 
God,”  says  the  Talmud,  “  the  scoffers, 
the  llanifs  (“  who  are  to  be  exposed  .at 
all  hazards,”  Avhile  generally  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  better  “  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery 
furnace  than  bring  any  one  to  public 
shame  ”  *),  the  liars,  the  slanderers.” 
These  Ilanifs  form  a  very  curious  and 
most  important  phase  of  Arabian  faith 
before  Mohammed — a  phase  of  Jewish 
Christianity  or  Christian  Jud.aism.  They 
loved  to  style  themselves  also  “  Abra- 
hamitic  Sabians,”  and  Mohammed,  at 
the  out.set,  called  himself  one  of  them. 
They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
“  heretics.”  They  believed  in  Gne  God. 
They  had  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and 
further  certain  “  Rolls  of  Abraham  and 
Moses,”  called  Ashmaat,  to  which  Mo¬ 
hammed  at  first  appeals.  This  Avord 
Ashmoat,  or  Shamaata^  has  likcAvise 
given  rise  to  most  hazardous  conjectures. 
To  us  it  appears  very  simply  the  tal¬ 
mudical  Shemaata,  Avhich  is  identical 
with  ll.alachah  or  legal  tradition.  In 
Arabia  it  seems  to  have  assumed  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  Midrash  in  general,  chiefly 
as  regards  its  haggadistic  or  legendary 
part.f  Those  mysterious  Rolls,  about 
which  endless  discussions  have  arisen, 
thus  seem,  to  our  mind,  to  have  been 


*  See  “Talmud.” 

f  We  have  noticed  the  same  process  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  word  Midrash  itself  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia.  See  “  Talmud,”  p.  427. 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  certain  collec¬ 
tions  of  Midrash,  beginning,  as  is  its 
wont,  with  stern  Halaehah,  ending,  as  is 
still  more  its  wont,  with  gorgeous  dreams 
of  fancy,  woven  round  the  sainted  heads 
of  the  Patriarchs,  with  transcendental 
allegories, — “tales  of  angels,  fairy  le¬ 
gends,  festal  songs,  and  words  of  wisdom.” 
Nor  does  it  much  matter  what  were  the 
original. names  of  these  rolls  or  collec¬ 
tions  in  question  (there  must  have  been 
scores  upon  scores  of  them),  since  there 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  their  probable 
contents,  but  little  in  them  which  has 
not  survived  in  one  form  or  the  other  in 
our  extant  Midrash-books. 

There  were  some  very  prominent  men 
among  this  sect,  if  sect  it  may  be  called. 
Foremost  among  them  stands  one  Ornay- 
ya,  a  highly-gifted  and  most  versatile 
poet,  who  never  would  acknowledge 
Mohammed,  and  ceased  not  to  w’rite  sa¬ 
tires  upon  him ;  more  especially  as  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  proclaim  him¬ 
self  prophet.  liesides  him  there  are  re¬ 
corder!  four  special  men  (all  relations  of 
the  Prophet,  Waraka  among  them), 
who,  disgusted  with  the  fetishism  into 
which  their  countrymen  had  sunk,  once 
met  at  the  Kaab.a,  during  the  annual 
feast,  and  thus  expreas»*d  their  secret 
opinion  to  each  other.  “  Shall  we  encom¬ 
pass  a  stone  which  neither  heareth  nor 


seeth,  neither  helpeth  nor  hurteth  ?  Let 
us  seek  a  better  faith  ”  they  said.  And 
they  went  abroad  to  seek  and  to  find 
the  Ilanifite  creed — the  “religion  of 
Abraham.” 

This  religion  of  Abraham,  Mohammed 
came  to  re-establish,  Mohammed  the  Ila¬ 
nifite,  who  succeeded  where  the  others 
failed.  He  used  the  arguments,  the 
doctrine,  occasionally  the  very  words  of 
these  his  predecessors, — though  we  have 
here  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard  against 
the  possible  coloring  of  later  Moham¬ 
medan  tradition — chiefly  of  Zaid,  who 
refrained  from  eating  blood  and  that 
which  had  been  killed  for  idolatry — two 
things  pointing  emphatically  to  Jewish 
teaching.*  Zaid,  it  is  reported,  also  ab¬ 
horred  the  barbarous  burying  alive  of 
children,  then  customary  among  the 
Arabian  savages,  and  “  worshipped  the 
ftod  of  Abraham.”  Also,  did  he  say,  “  O 
Lord,  if  I  knew  what  form  of  worship 
Thou  dcsirest,  I  would  adopt  it.  But! 
know  it  not.”  And  when  his  nephew 
after  his  death  asked  the  Prophet  to  pray 
for  him,  Mohammed  said,  “  Verily  I  will: 
he  will  form  a  Church  of  his  own  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment.”  Nay  more,  Zaid 
had  actually  taught  at  Mecca,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  openly  declared  himself  his 
pupil. 

(To  b«  coDcluded.) 
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Thu  spasmodic  panic  of  an  invasion 
of  India  by  llussia  which  periodically 
besets  the  English  mind  has  been  more 
fully  discussed,  and  with  a  wider  range 
of  view,  this  year,  than  usual.  JVlr. 
Grant  Duff’s  important  speech  on  the 
Central  Asia  debate  in  July, — the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  geographical  section  of 
the  British  Association  at  hlxcter,  in 
August,  where  the  chairman,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  a  Russian  savant,  M.  de 
Tchikatchef,  entered  into  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  have  brought  the  ditticult  question 
more  intelligibly  before  the  British  pub¬ 
lic,  to  whom  Indian  politics  in  general 
are  strangely  uninteresting,  although  the 
smallest  details  of  some  potty  squabble 
nearer  home  are  eagerly  caught  up. 

It  is  this  very  want  of  detail,  how'- 


ever,  which  often  prevents  our  caring 
for  a  question.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  a 
vehement  interest  in  masses  of  men — 
the  millions  of  India  oppress  our  imagi¬ 
nations ;  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  a 
single  individual  comes  nearer  to  us 
than  the  miseries  of  whole  hosts ;  and 
how  few  can  realize  the  interior  work¬ 
ings  of  the  minds  of  men  belonging  to 
races  who  are  cut  oft’  from  us  by  such  a 
strange  gulf  of  nature  and  custom. 

As  was  said  by  one  who  knew  them 
well,  if  the  Western  man  reverses  every¬ 
thing  which  he  considers  proper  in  man¬ 
ners  and  right  in  habits,  he  will  probably 
reach  the  point  of  view  of  his  Indian 
feriow-subjects.  You  show  courtesy  in 

*  Foremost  among  the  seven  fundamental 
“Laws  of  the  Sons  of  Noah." 
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Europe  by  taking  off  your  hat ;  to 
cover  the  head  and  uncover  the  feet  is 
to  show  respect  in  the  East.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  asks  “  with  effusion  ”  after  his 
friend’s  wife  and  family ;  it  is  the  greatest 
insult  to  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan.  You 
invite  your  acquaintance  to  dine  with 
you  ;  he  would  break  his  caste  and  im¬ 
peril  his  salvation  if  he  accepted.  You 
dance  for  your  own  delight  in  Euroj>e  ; 
you  pay  to  have  it  done  for  you  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  Type  of  the  whole  state  of  things 
— you  write  from  left  to  right  in  the 
West  and  reverse  it  in  Ilindostan. 

There  appears  to  be  still  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  any  real  communication  or 
friendship  between  the  races  since  the 
Mutiny.  Even  the  higher  morality  of 
the  preaent  Anglo-Indians  has  removed 
one  bridge  to  common  interests  and 
feelings ;  and  our  cold,  just,  stern  rule 
seems  to  be  even  less  popular  among  the 
enormous  mixed  population  over  whom 
we  bear  such  an  unsympathizing  sway 
than  that  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  who 
interfere  far  more  than  we  have  ever 
done  Avith  the  habits  of  the  natives. 

We  hold  India  on  much  the  same 
principles  as  those  by  Avhich  the  Romans 
seem  to  h.ave  ruled  Britain :  we  bring 
about  a  reign  of  law  and  order,  make 
material  improvements,  roads,  bridges, 
and  the  like,  but  we  keep  apart  from 
the  conquered  nation,  leave  them  to  their 
own  devices  in  all  matters  which  do  not 
interfere  with  our  own  ways,  and  in  fact 
probably  change  their  habits  of  thought 
and  life  as  little  as  our  own  were  al¬ 
tered  of  old  by  that  mighty  mastership. 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  English¬ 
men  who,  to  a  certain  degree,  pass  the 
barrier  which  in  general  divides  us  so 
utterly.  Soldiers  have  a  strong  fellow'- 
feeling  with  one  another ;  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Irregular  Forces,  guarding 
the  Northwest  frontier  of  India,  seem 
to  come  into  very  close  contact  with 
their  men,  treating  them  a  little  perhaps 
like  children,  but  with  a  discipline  which, 
if  despotic,  is  a  fatherly  one,  and  which 
gains  their  enthusiastic  good-will  and 
even  devotion. 

On  examining  a  map  of  the  Punjaub  * 

*  Punjaub  means,  it  is  well  known,  simply  the 
country  of  the  “five”  rivers;  we  have  adopted 
into  English  unconsciously  two  other  Indian  uses 
of  the  word  “five;”  “,Punch,”  the  drink,  coni- 
pooed  of  “five”  ingredients,  water,  spirits,  sugar. 


and  its  neighbors  for  the  points  where 
there  is  any  possibility  of  outlet  and 
inlet  to  Northern  India,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Indian  Civil  Service,  read  at 
Exeter,  “  on  the  facilities  for  trade  with 
the  countries  lying  beyond  our  fron¬ 
tiers,”  may  be  taken  as  excellent  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  openings  in  the 
immense  chains  of  mountains  lying  north 
and  w’est  of  us,  through  Avhich  alone 
an  enemy  could  penetrate.  He  says 
that,  at  present,  there  are  two  great 
routes  for  the  commerce  which  exists: 
the  first  threads  the  various  Cabool 
passes,  Bolan,  Goleri,  Kyber,  Ac.  (the 
difliculties  of  which,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  we  already  know  something 
of),  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  into 
Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Western 
Turkistan. 

Afghanistan  itself  is  described  by  Mr. 
Grant  Uufl'  as  our  best  barrier  against 
invasion,  since,  if  the  fierce  tribes  w  hich 
inhabit  it  are  friendly  to  us,  there  wouhl 
be  little  chance  of  Russia  being  ever  able 
to  cross  that  enormous  belt  of  rugged 
country  ;  and  Lord  Lawrence’s  policy  has 
constantly  been  directed  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  its  ruler,  whom  we  are 
now  accordingly  subsidizing  largely. 

The  other  route  crosses  the  Himalaya 
to  Chinese  Tartary.  This  enormous 
range,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  still 
•almost  unknown  to  geographers,  said 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  very  interesting 
speech.  Its  length  is  still  almost  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture  ;  its  breadth,  as  given 
by  C.aptain  Montgomerie,  of  the  Indian 
Trigonometrical  Suiwey  (who  may  be 
said  first  to  have  spanned  it),  is  more 
than  400  miles  at  its  narrowest — about 
eight  times  the  width  of  the  Alps — with 
a  summit  ridge,  the  passes  over  which 
average  about  15,000  feet  in  height, 
t.  e.,  about  that  of  Mont  Blanc ;  w  ith 
scores  of  peaks  of  far  greater  elevation. 
It  consists,  moreover,  of  a  threefold 
rampart,  the  outer,  mid,  and  trans-Him¬ 
alaya,  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  which  sound 
sufficiently  deterrent.  Only  three  of 
the  passes  are  “  available  for  traffic,” 
and  even  these  hardly  answer  our  ideas 
of  a  route  for  trade.  The  one  by  Jhe- 

lemon,  and  spice.  “  Puncli,”  the  play  of  “  five  ’’ 
personages,  Uie  hero,  his  wile,  his  dog  (in  France, 
a  cat,  in  India,  a  mungoose),  and  two  others,  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  in  different  countries  between  a  doc¬ 
tor,  lawyer,  policeman,  devil,  soldier,  priest 
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lum  an<l  Ladak  leads  through  mountains 
the  snow  from  which  supplies  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  is  much 
prai.sed  by  Captain  Montgomerie,  be¬ 
cause  “none  of  the  passes  exceed  13,300 
feet,  and  are  open  for  at  least  seven  or 
eight  montlis  in  the  year.”  One  “very 
rcm.arkable  depression  is  only  11,300 
feet.”  (ll.aciers,  steep  and  stony  hill- 
paths,  sudden  storms,  avalanches  daily, 
lords  over  rivers  a  mile  or  more  broad  ; 
“  only  three  days  out  of  thirty  without 
grass,  fuel,  or  water  ;  ”  “  merchandise 
transported  upon  men’s  backs,  as,  till 
now,  the  Kotang  Pass  could  not  be 
traversed  by  laden  animals ;  ”  “  trying 
eftects  of  the  .atmosphere  at  17,000  feet 
elevation,” — these  are  a  few  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  different  routes,  and 
do  not  certainly  give  an  idea  of  great 
facilities.  Hopes  are  held  out  of  “a 
short-legged  variety  of  camels  in  use  at 
Yarkand,”  which  we  might  import ;  and 
wo  are  consoled  by  hearing  that  “  sheep 
are  emploved  to  bring  over  bora.x  from 
Thibet !  ”* 

Mr.  Forsyth,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is,  moreover,  making  the  best  of  his  case 
with  a  view  to  encourage  traffic  to  pass 
that  way. 

M.  de  Tchikatchef’s  e.\tromely  curious 
paper  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove 
th.at  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  country 
made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  dread  the 
inv.asion  of  Russia  across  any  of  these 
routes  from  Central  Asia,  since,  although 
it  is  ])erfectly  true  that  they  were  suc- 
cessfidly  crossed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
and  many  Mongol  conquerors,  neither 
the  Macedonian  nor  the  Asiatic  soldiers 
were  encumbered  by  the  ponderous  artil¬ 
lery  of  modem  warfare.  They  had,  be¬ 
sides,  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  moral  and  material  strength  over  the 
races  they  were  invading,  which  no  Euro¬ 
pean  army  could  possibly  now  expect  to 
secure,  except  over  .an  uncivilized  people 
(as  in  Abyssinia),  and  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  never  could  apply  to  Russia  and 
British  India. 

It  is  an  extremely  agree.able  theory, 
which  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  laying  the 
ghost  of  our  fears ;  but  meantime  it  is 
also  pleasant  to  remember  that  we  have, 
besides  the  comfort  of  these  walls  of  stone 
thousands  of  feet  high,  a  material  guar¬ 
antee  of  safety,  a  body  of  men  stationed 
along  the  frontier  line  in  question,  so 


alert,  so  brave,  and  so  disciplined,  that 
Sir  William  Mansfield  in  a  published  re¬ 
port  once  called  them,  to  their  infinite 
pride,  “  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  which 
defends  India.”  One  portion  of  this 
force  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole.  It  is  stationed  on  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  land  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
wide  lying  beyond  the  Indus,  between  the 
Suleyman  range  of  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan  on  one  side,  and  the  great 
muddy  river  which  flows  through  a 
thousand  miles  of  nearly  flat  plain  from 
the  Himalaya  to  the  sen,  with  a  fall  of 
not  more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet  in 
the  whole  distance. 

The  country  is  generally  desert,  not 
from  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  is 
fertile  enough,  but  from  the  absence  of 
water,  and  there  is  only  a  narrow  green 
belt  of  cultivation  where  conduits  from 
the  river  can  reach,  or  where  wells  have 
been  dug. 

We  claim  possession  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  lower  hills,  while  the  inhabitants 
say  that  our  territory  only  extends  to  the 
base,  and  there  is  thus  a  “  debateable 
land  ”  like  th.at  of  the  border  country 
between  England  and  Scotland,  described 
in  a  memoir  by  Carey,  when  “  warden 
of  the  Marches”  in  James  I.’s  time,  and 
where  the  same  sort  of  warfare  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
so  fond  of  painting  in  far  later  days,  with 
heroes  much  after  the  fashion  of  Rob 
Roy. 

Six  hundred  miles  of  this  frontier,  t.  e., 
from  Khohat,  beyond  which  the  Indus 
makes  an  immense  bend  among  the  moun¬ 
tains, — a  part  of  its  course  extremely 
little  known,  and  where  the  Afghan  ter¬ 
ritory  comes  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
our  posts, — down  to  the  junction  with 
the  Chen.aab,  is  in  the  keeping  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  force  of  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  Sikhs,  Afghans,  Rajpoots  from  the 
hills,  Punjabees,  with  a  handful  of  British 
officers.  It  is  a  fierce  service  under  a  fierce 
sun,  where  not  above  a  dozen  English¬ 
men  in  command  of  each  regiment  keep 
.at  bay  all  the  heady,  changeful,  warlike 
tribes  belonging  to  independent  Afghan¬ 
istan,  be.aring  sway  over  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany  of  strange  men  of  strange  beliefs, 
with  no  English  supports  within  any 
available  reach,  save  a  hundred  Euro¬ 
pean  artillerymen  at  Peshawur,  and  yet 
apparently  feeling  as  safe  as  if  they  were 
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in  Hyde  Park.  There  is  a  strange  pleas¬ 
ure  in  such  a  life  to  a  certain  class  of 
minds,  the  sense  of  power  in  danger, 
which  to  some  men  is  of  itself  a  sort  of 
stern  delight. 

The  “  independent  tribes  ”  arc  not  in 
any  degree  under  the  sway  of  the  ruler 
of  Afghan  proper ;  they  inhabit  a  great 
hill  district  varying  in  width  from  twenty- 
five  to  eighty  miles,  with  an  inner  range 
rising  into  very  lofty  mountains  20,000 
feet  high  and  more.  One  beautiful 
snowy  peak,  above  16,000  feet  in  height, 
is  called  the  Tent  of  ^lomon  (where  old 
maps  remark  incidentally  that  “  the  ark 
rested  ”),  and  can  be  seen  fifty  or  .sixty 
miles  across  the  plain  at  our  headquar¬ 
ters. 

These  wild  mountaineers  are  strong, 
active  men,  not  tall,  but  .very  broad- 
shouldered,  with  a  Jewish  cast  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  always  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
always  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  are  very  numerous  :  one  is 
reported  as  being  able  to  bring  a  thou¬ 
sand  matchlocks  into  the  field. 

Every  village  community  governs  it¬ 
self  ;  most  of  them  are  very  small,  some¬ 
times  not  containing  above  two  or  three 
hundred  men  in  each.  They  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  although  this  does  not 
exclude  caste,  there  is  scarcely  any 
among  the  hillsmen.  They  speak  Ordoo, 
a  mixture  of  Persian  .and  Sanscrit,  and 
seem  to  have  no  common  bond  among 
them  ;  indeed  they  are  so  often  at  war  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  th.at  we  can  usually  ob¬ 
tain  the  assistance  of  one  village  against 
another. 

They  seem  pretty  nearly  in  the  state  of 
the  Highland  clans  in  the  last  century, 
owning  no  allegiance  except  to  their  own 
chief, — their  hand  .against  every  man, 
and  every  man’s  hand  against  them. 
Tlieir  narrow,  sterile  valleys  are  not  able 
to  afford  them  enough  to  subsist  upon, 
and  “cattle-lifting”  in  the  plains  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  recognized  an  honorable  pro¬ 
fession. 

For  any  popular  cause  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  might,  it  is  said,  be  col¬ 
lected  for  a  short  onset;  but  as  there 
could  be  no  real  connecting  link  between 
them,  they  would  melt  aw.ay  like  the 
clans  after  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans, 
and  a  victory  would  scatter  them  .almost 
as  soon  as  a  defeat. 


The  hillsides  are  so  steep  that  although 
the  men  themselves  can  scramble  up 
them  like  cats,  the  only  way  by  which 
the  cattle,  stolen  upon  these  raids,  can 
be  carried  into  the  mountain.s,  is  up  the 
diflerent  p.a8ses,  small  and  great.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  where  each  debouches  into 
the  plain,  we  have  erected  a  little  stone 
tower,  in  which  sometimes  ns  few  as 
four  men,  sometimes  ten,  with  a  sergeant, 
are  stationed  constantly  on  the  look-out. 
As  soon  as  they  see  the  dust  of  a  drove 
in  the  distance,  they  sound  an  alarm, 
which  can  be  he.srd  at  the  next  fort,  and 
a  man  on  horseback  is  despatched  from 
the  nearest  mounted  station  to  head¬ 
quarters, — Dera  Ismael  Khan,  cr  the 
like, — where  half  a  troop  of  cavalry 
are  always  kept  ready  day  and  night, 
ready  to  arm,  and  their  horses  saddled, 
“  as  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall.” 
The  description  of  the  border  fortress  of 
the  Buccleughs  in  The  Lay  of  the  ImsI 
^Ihistrtl  gives  an  idea  of  a  strangely 
similar  st.ate  of  things — ten  knights,  ten 
squires,  and  ten  yeomen,  “  mailclad 
men,”  “  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night,”  and 

‘  Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 

Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night." 

Our  troopers  are  always  thus  prepared 
in  the  same  way  to  start  off  at  full  gallop, 
and  as  cattle  (even  stolen  ones)  cannot 
be  m.adc  to  travel  fast,  the  horsemen 
are  generally  in  time  to  stop  the  droves 
before  they  can  reach  a  j)a68,  and  drive 
them  yack  to  the  owners ;  while  the 
“Caterans”  escape,  like  the  Armstrongs 
and  the  Eliots  of  the  Scotch  border,  to 
the  impenetrable  fastnesses  where  they 
cannot  be  followed  without  infinite 
trouble,  and  are  ready  to  begin  again 
next  time. 

The  requirements,  however,  of  our 
own  Frontier  Force  have,  of  themselves, 
opened  a  fresh  industry  which  tends  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  necessity  of  these 
for.ays.  The  troops  require  wood  for 
burning,  and  grass  for  their  horses  and 
cattle,  for  which,  of  course,  wo  pay 
regularly  ;  this  ’is  all  brought  down  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  camels,  which 
return  laden  with  the  taxed  salt  from  the 
plains ;  one  of  the  few  things  which  the 
clansmen  buy,  and  against  the  smuggling 
of  which  there  are  stringent  penalties. 

There  is  not  a  cart  in  the  whole  dis- 
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Irict,  or  indeed  a  road  for  wheels  of  any 
kind  :  fifty  pack  camels  and  forty  mules 
are  accordingly  allotted  to  each  battalion 
for  transport,  and  their  packing  is  always 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  art ;  their  backs  are  easily  galled  and 
very  hard  to  cure.  Each  pack-saddle  is 
made  carefully  to  lit  the  back  it  is 
intended  for;  while  on  a  march  the 
officer  in  charge  is  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  any  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
when  the  burdens  are  instantly  shifted 
before  serious  mischief  has  taken  place. 
What  the  want  of  this  knowledge  has 
cost  the  nation,  during  the  Abyssinian 
war,  will  probably  never  be  known. 
The  number  of  valuable  animals  brought 
from  gre.at  distances  which  were  thus 
rendered  useless,  and  which,  as  there  W'as 
neither  forage  to  keep  them,  nor  time 
for  their  recovery,  liad  then  to  be  des¬ 
troyed,  was  enormous,  and  forms  one 
item  in  that  disproportion  between  the 
estim.ate  and  the  expenditure  concerning 
W’hich  we  are  now'  so  ruefully  and  use¬ 
lessly  troubling  ourselves.  If  a  number 
of  men  had  been  sent  from  India  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  business,  thousands  of 
mules  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  might,  it  is  believed,  have  been 
saved. 

Such  of  the  requirements  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  as  cannot  travel  upon  a  B.ad- 
dle  must  come  up  from  Kurrachee  in  the 
slow  river-boats  of  the  Indus,  wliich  arc 
#pt  to  get  stranded  on  the  sand-shoals, 
or  delayed  when  the  river  has  burst  its 
banks  after  the  rains,  and  is  overflowing 
in  all|directions;  so  that  their  progress  is 
slow'. 

The  want  of  water  beyond  reach  of 
the  river  is  the  grand  impediment  to 
cultivation  and  civilization  ;  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  a  religious  duty  to  supply  it,  and 
a  proverb  declares  that  “  Three  things 
only  make  a  man  :  to  have  a  son  born  to 
him,  to  plant  a  tree,  and  to  dig  a  well,” 
and  this  duty  is  sometimes  strangely 
performed.  One  evening  a  troop  of  the 
Irregular  Force  on  march  stopped  at  a 
few'  solitary  huts ;  but  they  could  find 
no  inhabitants,  and  the  well  was  dry. 
Seeing  a  hole  with  a  heap  of  earth  beside 
it,  however,  the  officer  looked  dow'n  into 
the  darkness,  and  a  little  w'eak,  old  voice 
called*out  from  the  bottom,  praying  him, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  draw  up  a  basket¬ 
ful  of  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  he 


did  as  he  was  asked ;  and  then  the  old 
man,  still  out  of  the  depths  of  his  hole, 
explained  how  he  had  vow'ed  to  dig  a 
w'ell ;  that  now  for  many  years  he  had 
spent  nearly  all  of  every  day  picking 
away  the  earth  with  his  little  scoop, 
depending  upon  any  passer-by  whom 
he  could  persuade  to  help  him  for  re¬ 
moving  the  “  spoil,”  by  spoonfuls  as  it 
were,  w'ith  a  string  and  an  old  basket, 
which  he  was  too  weak  to  do  himself ; 
he  went  up  and  down  by  some  wretched 
bits  of  stick  and  cord,  had  dug  forty 
feet  and  more,  and  was  expecting  to 
reach  water  (juickly.  Xo  hermit  was 
ever  more  solitary.  And  then  the  troop 
moved  on  to  find  supplies  elsewhere,  and 
no  one  ever  heard  the  resnlt  of  the  poor 
little  burrower’s  unwearied  persever¬ 
ance. 

The  blood-Teuds  among  the  clansmen 
are  ferocious,  like  the  Corsican  vendettas, 
going  Ion  Ibr  generations  till  w'hole 
families  are  extirpated  ;  and  men  are  to 
be  found,  as  in  the  More.a,  confined  to 
their  own  houses,  or  rather  towers, 
which  they  dare  not  leave  for  fear  of 
assassination,  and  w'ho  have  thus  endured 
confinement  for  nearly  a  lifetime. 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  money 
tariff'  to  which  we  ourselves  defer,  and 
exact,  when  occasion  demands,  for  our 
own  losses.  Thirty-six  rupees  is  the 
price  of  a  man  when  murdered,  and  only 
.fourteen  for  a  woman, — but  then  she  is 
worth  this  money  w'hether  alive  or  dead  ; 
if  she  is  carried  off,'! the  offender  is 
required  either  to  j)ay,her  value  or  to 
sujqAy  another  as  yood  to  the  husband  or 
father  to  whom  she  belonged,  and  who 
has  therefore  lost  her  services.  (Query, 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  whether  the  new 
w'ife  is  or  is  not  an  equivalent  to  the  old 
one  ? )  She  is  a  very  useful  chattel, 
meaning  work  and  doing  it;  besides 
which,  fourteen  rupees  is  not  cheap,  .and 
does  not  at  all  imply  a  loxv  money  value 
— a  cow  may  be  bought  for  one  or  two 
rupees,  so  that  she  is  worth  a  number  of 
cows. 

JMany  of  the  men  who  enlist  have 
mortal  enmities  among  themselves,  but 
under  our  impartial  8w.ay  all  such  are 
ignored  until,  during  their  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  they  can  comfort.ably  take  up  the 
quarrel  with  the  man  they  have,  per¬ 
haps,  been  standing  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  W'ith,  at  the  point  where  they  left  it 
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off,  and  kill  and  stab  as  pleasantly  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Occasionally,  by  means  of  tliis  com¬ 
pounding  system,  a  peace  is  brought 
about  between  families,  and  a  strange 
sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account 
comes  out,  as  thus:  “Your  side  have 
killed  a  couple  of  my  cousins  and  a 
great-uncle ;  but,  per  contra,  as  a  set-off, 
we  have  killed  your  grandfather  and  a 
nephew,  and  there  was  that  little  affair 
about  your  wife’s  sister  never  settled, 
so  we  are  nearly  square,  and  there  is 
only  a  trifle  to  be  paid.” 

A  certain  non-commis.sioned  officer, 
one  Jheloom  Khan  (or  “  Friday  ”),  when 
at  home  once  on  leave  was  sent  for  by  a 
family  with  whom  his  own  had  had  a 
long  feud,  telling  him  that  they  wished 
to  make  an  lionorable  bargain,  and 
strike  the  bahance  between  his  losses 
and  theirs,  and  if  he  would  come  up  to 
their  tower  they  would  pay  him  the 
blood-money  due.  He  went  up  in  all 
good  faith,  accordingly,  with  a  friend. 
The  towers  are  composed  of  three  low' 
rooms,  one  above  the  other.  He  w’as 
received  with  much  honor ;  but  when 
he  entered  he  saw  that  the  arms,  Avhich 
are  generally  kept  on  the  ground-floor, 
had  been  removed.  “Treachery,”  whis¬ 
pered  he  to  his  friend,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  tiirn  away.  AYlien  they  reached 
the  top  story,  which  was  that  upon  the 
roofj  they  found  the  whole  family  ranged 
with  the  arms  in  their  hands  ready  to 
set  on  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jhc- 
loom  had,  however,  kept  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand :  lie  hewed  down 
the  man  in  front  of  him,  w'ho  w.a8  not 
prepared  for  such  readiness,  and  killed 
him  ;  and  before  the  rest  had  recovered 
their  wits  he  had  turned  to  the  parai)et, 
sprung  upon  the  battlements,  and  thrown 
himself  over;  it  was  better  to  die  so  than 
like  a  wild  beast  in  a  trap,  he  said.  Luck¬ 
ily  the  ground  had  been  lately  ploughed 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  tower  on  that 
side ;  he  fell  soft.  His  companion  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  although  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  leg  as  he  climbed,  and 
the  two  were  up  and  far  aw’ay  before 
their  pursuers  could  get  down-stairs  and 
follow’  them. 

This  man  and  his  would-be  murderer 
may  meet  again  imder  the  English  flag 
any  day  in  peace. 

On  another  occasion  when  this  same 
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Jheloom,  who  was  a  capital  officer,  had 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  mountains, 
his  horse  lost  a  shoe,  and  the  only  black¬ 
smith  within  reach  belonged  to  a  hostile 
tribe.  One  of  his  fellow-soldiers  of  the 
same  village,  though  rightfully  an  ene¬ 
my,  had  nevertheless  a  comrade’s  feel¬ 
ing  for  Jheloom  and  undertook  to  get 
the  horse  shod  for  him.  The  ow'nership 
was,  however,  unfortunately  discovered, 
and  the  horse  kept  back,  much  to  the 
soldier’s  annoyance.  Upon  this  Jhe¬ 
loom  went  down  to  the  w.atering-place 
of  the  tribe,  and  retaliated  by  carrying 
away  three  women,  whom  he  declared 
he  should  keep  as  hostages  until  his 
horse  was  restored.  It  was  the  time  of 
a  great  feast,  and  a  Mollah  soon  after 
came  up  to  him  with  vehement  en¬ 
treaties  that  he  would  allow  the  women 
to  return  home  for  the  ceremony,  jirom- 
ising  that  the  horse  should  be  sent  back. 
He  let  his  captives  go,  but  the  horse 
never  appeared.  After  a  little  time  one 
of  the  women  returned  to  him,  saying 
that  as  she  knew’  they  had  been  suffered 
to  go  free  on  a  condition  which  had 
been  violated,  she  did  not  choose  to 
be  a  party  to  such  unjust  conduct,  and 
had  come  back  to  give  herself  up.  Jhe¬ 
loom  W’as  delighted,  sent  for  the  priest 
to  marry  them  instantly,  and  declared  he 
would  not  give  her  up  again  for  any 
horse  that  ever  was  born. 

The  hillsmen  enlist  willingly  in  our 
service  and  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
recruits.  After  one  of  their  villages 
had  been  burnt  and  destroyed  for  some 
crime,*  fifteen  of  the  inhabit. ants  enlisted 
next  day  in  the  English  force,  one  of 
them  with  a  fresh  wound  in  the  thigh 
made  by  our  troops.  They  are  used  to 
lighting,  and  do  not  much  care  on  which 
side  it  is.  The  honor  of  the  flag  under 
which  they  are  serving  at  the  moment, 
not  any  feeling  either  political  or  per¬ 
sonal,  seems  to  be  their  ruling  passion ; 
but  they  are  as  w’onderfully  true  to  the 
salt  they  are  eating  at  the  time  of  their 
engagement  as  Dug.ald  Dalgetty  him- 


•  On  this  frontier  each  village  is  held  re- 
spoDsiblo  for  the  crimes  of  its  inhabitants,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  thus  punishing  the  coniraunitv  for  the 
man.  On  the  frontier  of  nelooehistaii,  *farther 
down  the  river,  every  offender  is  pursued  to 
the  uttermost,  but  his  tribe  docs  not  bear  his 
penalty. 
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self.  “That  standard  is  carried  either  enables  the  soldiers  to  live  on  a  fabu- 


by  my  father  or  my  brother,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  our  family  in  the  Clan,”  a 
man  has  more  than  once  been  heard  to 
say  in  the  attack  on  a  village,  after 
which  recognition  he  went  on  to  the  as¬ 
sault  as  if  it  had  been  against  the  devil 
in  person. 

They  fling  stones  with  dreadful  pre¬ 
cision,  and  many  of  onr  oflicers  have 
suffered  in  this  w.ay  in  the  hillside  war¬ 
fare.  It  is  no  child’s  play.  In  one  af¬ 
fray  only,  three  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded  ;  the  life  of  the  third  being 
s.aved  by  the  chain  of  his  helmet  which 
he  had  t.aken  off  to  drink  at  a  well 
a  short  time  before ;  his  troop  having 
been  surprised  by  the  enemy,  he  had  not 
h.ad  the  time  to  fa.sten  it  properly,  and 
he  threw  the  chain  into  the  crown  of  the 
helmet,  where  it  warded  off  the  force  of 
a  large  stone  which  would  otherwise 
have  crushed  his  head. 

On  one  occasion  a  smart-looking 
young  chief  came  up  to  enlist.  “Such 
a  d.andy  as  you  will  not  do  for  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier.  I  d.ares.ay  you  are  rich 
enough  to  have  a  wife?”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  propo.sal.  “Yes,  I  have 
three,”  he  said  with  much  pride.  “  How 
could  you  afford  so  many?”  “Why, 
I  had  three  sisters,  and  I  exchanged 
them  all  for  wives.”  After  a  d.ay  or 
two  this  fine  gentleman,  who  evident¬ 
ly  had  only  come  up  on  some  whim, 
repented  himself,  and  as  his  eng.agc- 
inent  was  not  complete,  w'as  allowed 
to  go  home.  We  want  no  unwilling 
recruits. 

Nearly  half  of  some  of  the  regiments 
consist  of  Afghans,  sometimes  as  many 
as  340  or  350  out  of  800  men.  The  rest 
are  Sikhs,  Hajpoots  from  the  hills,  Pun- 
jabees.  The  different  races  eat  apart, 
are  not  friendly,  .and  are  kept  in  dif¬ 
ferent  companies.  They  are  thus  useful 
.as  a  check  upon  one  another;  “divide 
et  impera  ”  as  usu,al.  The  Afghans  have 
most  dash,  and  are  put  in  front  when 
there  is  an  attack  ;  the  Sikhs  have  more 
ste.adiness  in  their  bravery,  and  are  kept 
.as  supports. 

The  words  of  comm.and  are  given  in 
English,  .and  every  new  recniit  must 
learn  as  much  of  the  master-tongue  as 
to  understand  these,  and  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  a  good  de<al  more. 
The  extreme  frugality  of  the  natives 


lously  small  pay,  but  it  has  not  been  in¬ 
creased  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  is 
now  too  low.  Even  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  receive  only  £3  10s. 
monthly,  and  an  ordinary  private  has 
fourteen  shillings  a  month  !  out  of  which 
he  is  expected  to  feed  himself  and  pro¬ 
vide  his  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  uniform  suit,  which  is 
given  him  piecemeal,  the  trousers  one 
year  and  the  jacket  the  next.  The  boots 
come  from  England,  and  cost  eight  or 
nine  shillings,  but  they  are  pulled  off  im¬ 
mediately  after  parade,  and  therefore 
last  nearly  as  long  as  his  engagement, 
which  is  a  short  one.  Out  of  this  j)it- 
tance,  however,  he  generally  contrives  to 
l.ay  by  somethin"  for  his  wife  in  the  hills, 
as  it  IS  not  considered  “  respcct.able  ”  to 
have  her  at  the  English  quarters ;  he 
lives  chiefly  on  a  sort  of  judse,  rice 
being  a  luxury.  The  independent  way 
in  which  the  force  is  managed  gives 
each  officer  more  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  than  in  the  regular  army,  and  in¬ 
creases  his  pride  in  his  work  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  his  men. 

There  is,  apparently,  much  the  same 
kind  of  charm  as  in  driving  a  team  of 
wild  horses  or  fiery  mules  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  such  an  army,  and  as  the 
Englishman  looks  round  on  his  dusky 
followers,  the  j)restigo  by  which  that 
solitary  white  man  is  enabled  to  rule  by 
right  of  the  strongest  in  character  and 
will,  in  mind  and  even  in  body,  m.akes 
him,  if  he  does  his  duty,  an  unconscious 
civilizer  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable. 
There  is  no  place,  perhaps,  where  the 
personal  character  of  each  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  ruling  race  is  so  important, 
w  here  he  can  do  so  much  good  and  so 
much  harm. 

Englishmen  sometimes  have  been 
known  to  take  advantage  of  out-of-the- 
w'.ay  positions  to  throw  off,  not  only  the 
restraints  of  Christianity,  but  even  those 
of  the  natives,  when  they  become  worse 
than  s.avage8 ;  but  “  an  officer  and  a 
gentlem.an,”  in  the  highest  sense,  has, 
indeed,  a  grand  career  in  such  a  post — 
th.at  he  should  be  true,  honorable,  high- 
minded,  merciful,  and  Just,  that  he 
should  hold  up  before  the  many  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  a  Christian  ideal  ; — and 
he  is  of  far  greater  value  than  m.any 
missionaries,  even  in  the  Christianizing 
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part  of  the  task  which  is  supposed  to  be 
their  mission. 

The  extraordinary  influence  of  one 
high-minded  European  over  whole  masses 
of  men  has  been  shown  again  and  again 
in  India.  For  instance,  Colonel  Nichol¬ 
son  acquired  such  a  name  among  his 
soldiers,  that,  to  his  horror,  a  sect  arose 
called  the  Nicholonees ;  and  he  is  said 
once  to  have  flogged  a  man  who  pros¬ 
trated  himself  before  him,  and  was 
proceeding  to  do  him  divine  honors. 

liittle  thought  of  in  England,  where, 
indeed,  their  existence  is  scarcely  known, 
the  “  thin  red  line  ”  of  our  defenders 
stretches  thus  along  our  frontier,  w'ith 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  ever  ready  at 
any  moment  for  action.  It  is  w  onderful 
by  what  a  number  of  brave,  able,  unas¬ 
suming  men,  Flngland  is  served  in  her 
outlying  possessions,  men  satisfied  to  be 
on  “duty,”  wlnatever  it  is,  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  hapfMjns  to  be,  taking  it  simply 
.as  duty,  to  be  done  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done,  with  scarcely  any  recognition  by 
the  nation. 

That  we  have  many  8«ich  fir.>st-rate 


men  in  character  and  ability  among  our 
Indian  officers,  civil  and  military,  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  held  India  so  long. 
That  much  of  the  ill-blood  and  dislike 
of  our  rule  which  w’e  hear  of  has  been 
caused  by  the  absurd,  thoughtless,  care¬ 
less  insolence  of  many  of  the  younger 
men,  has  been  sailly  home  witness  to  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  country. 
A  better  and  wider  education,  showing 
that  there  are  cultures  besides  those  we 
are  accustomed  to,  forcing  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  qualities  diflerent  from  our  own, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
those  destined  to  rule  in  India  ;  at  the 
lowest,  teaching  that  the  people  under 
us  are  often  only  in  those  earlier  stages 
of  civilization  through  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  passed  ;  but  at  least  every 
Englishman  in  India  should  be  called  on 
to  remember  that  he  is  a  tyjn;  of  his 
race  to  thousands  of  natives,  by  whose 
conduct  our  civilization  and  Christianity 
are  judged,  and  that  he  has  no  more 
right  to  fail  in  this  part  of  his  duty  than 
for  a  sentinel  to  be  found  off  his  post. 
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During  the  last  two  vears  Adams  .and 
Leverrier,  Schiaparelli,  I’eters,  and  Tern- 
pel,  besides  a  host  of  other  astronomers 
of  name,  have  worked  in  the  new  field  of 
scientific  research  o|)ened  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  shooting-stars  are  not  mere 
atmospheric  phenomen.a.  We  propose 
to  discuss  some  of  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  which  they  have  made  respect¬ 
ing  these  strange  visitants  from  the  in¬ 
terplanetary  spaces.  We  can  promise 
the  reader  that  we  have  no  dull  and 
tedious  disquisition  to  bring  before  him, 
but  a  series  of  facts  as  surprising  and  as 
interesting  as  any  which  have  ever  re¬ 
warded  the  labors  of  our  men  of  science. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  views  which 
were  generally  entertained  respecting 
the  November  meteors  before  the  great 
display  of  November  13th,  1866.  It  is 
almost  as  interesting,  in  the  light  of 
what  is  known,  to  read  the  comments 
which  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  meteors  only 
three  short  years  ago,  as  to  read  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Chapter  on  Aer  ”  in  Burton’s 


“  Analysis  of  Melancholy,” — with  its 
quaint  references  to  the  “  Borbonian 
stars,”  and  the  jdanets  of  the  Medici, 
and  its  oddly  expressed  doubts  “  whe¬ 
ther  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth  be  not 
approaching  the  sun.” 

It  was  supposed  three  years  ago  that 
the  appearance  of  the  November  me¬ 
teors  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  zone 
or  belt  of  bodies  travelling  around  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  not  difleriiig  greatly  in 
dimensions  from  that  of  our  own  earth, 
and  this  fact  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  whole  range  of 
astronomical  science.  The  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  meteor-belt  was  calculated 
at  some  six  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
and  men  marvelled  at  the  thought  of  the 
enormous  volume  of  the  zone,  when  one 
of  its  dimensions  alone  was  so  v.ast.  We 
now  know  that  the  imagined  meteor-zone 
is  a  minute  and  insignificant  “  quoit  ” 
of  matter  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
oval  hoop  along  which  the  meteors  real¬ 
ly  travel. 

Then  again  it  was  held  in  1866, — and 
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justly  held,  because  the  view  was  the 
least  startling  explanation  of  observed 
facts, — that  the  recurrence  of  displays 
of  unusual  splendor  three  times  in  a 
century  was  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
rich  group  of  meteors  along  one  part 
of  tlie  zone ;  and  that  this  group,  losing, 
— or  gaining,  it  was  not  known  which, 
— one  thirty-third  part  of  a  revolution 
in  every  year,  was  traversed  by  the 
earth  oidy  once  in  thirty-three  years. 
AVe  shall  presently  see  that  the  true  ex- 
])lanation  of  the  peculiarity  is  far  nobler, 
and  more  significant ;  and  is  associated, 
furthermore,  with  a  feature  in  meteor- 
systems  which  as  yet  we  can  merely 
wonder  at,  without  pretending  to  ap¬ 
preciate  or  understand. 

Lastly,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
meteors  were  supposed  to  travel,  was 
very  much  less  than  that  with  which,  in 
reality',  they  rush  into  our  atmosphere 
after  their  vast  journey  through  the  in¬ 
terplanetary  spaces. 

We  proi'ced  to  describe  the  processes 
by  which  these  wonderful  results  have 
been  rendered  as  trustworthy  as  the 
thef»ry  of  gravitation  itself,  on  whose 
evidence  they  depend.  The  story  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  It  will 
show  us  that  astronomers  are  not  merely 
careful  in  the  formation  of  hypotheses, 
but  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  suggest 
doubts  about  the  justice  of  their  own 
conclusions,  and  freely  to  abandon  theo¬ 
ries  over  which  they  have  themselves 
labore<l. 

liefore  the  great  display  of  1866,  di¬ 
rections  were  sent  to  all  the  a.strono- 
mers  who  were  interested  in  the  No¬ 
vember  meteors, — and  what  astronomer 
was  not  ? — to  pay  particular  attention 
to  certain  ])oints,  M'hich  wore  held  to 
bear  importantly  on  the  subject  of  the 
meteor-system.  Astronomers  knew'  be¬ 
forehand  that  all  the  meteors  which 
swept  across  our  skies  w'ould  seem  to 
radiate  from  a  point  in  the  constellation 
Leo  ;  but  the  exact  point  was  not  known. 
A  well-marked  group  of  stars,  resem¬ 
bling  a  sickle,  and  forming  part  of  the 
lion’s  head  and  shoulders,  was  the  par¬ 
ticular  region  of  the  heavens  towards 
w'hich  astronomers  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  the  shower  actually 
came,  the  “radiant  point”  whence  the 
meteors  all  seemed  to  direct  their  paths, 
was  found  to  lie  almost  exactly  midway 


between  the  handle  and  the  point  of  this 
imaginary  celestial  sickle. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  radiant  point  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  though,  as  w'e  shall 
see  presently,  the  most  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  meteors  w'as  de¬ 
rived  from  an  unexpected  (juarter,  and 
was  wholly  independent  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  w'ere  made  in  November, 
1866.  Why  the  “radiant”  is  impor¬ 
tant  may  thus  be  explained.  The  No¬ 
vember  meteors  as  they  enter  our  at¬ 
mosphere  are  all  travelling  side  by  side 
in  parallel  paths;  and  we,  placed  as  it 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  shower  of  me¬ 
teors,  but  seeing  only  a  short  portion  ol 
the  p.ath  of  each,  recognize  in  their  mo¬ 
tions  an  apparent  radiation  from  a  point, 
just  ns  the  artist  sees  all  parallel  lines  in 
a  building  he  is  drawing,  tend  to  a 
“  vanishing  point ;  ”  and,  of  course,  if 
the  astronomer  can  tell  what  is  the  van¬ 
ishing  point  for  a  meteor-system,  he  can 
tell  what  is  the  common  direction  in 
which  all  these  bodies  are  piercing  our 
atmosphere. 

So  far  ail  is  clear ;  but  here  a  difficulty 
comes  in.  The  earth  is  not  at  rest,  and 
so  the  direction  in  which  the  meteors 
seem  to  approach  us  is  not  the  true 
direction  in  which  they  are  travelling. 
To  take  a  simple  illustnition  of  our  mean¬ 
ing.  We  know  that  if  we  are  travelling 
rapidly  through  a  rain-storm  the  rain 
seems  to  drift  in  our  face  even  though 
it  be  really  falling  straight  «lown.  What¬ 
ever  the  direction  of  the  storm,  in  fact, 
it  always  seems  brought  in  front  of  >is 
when  we  move  rapidly  through  it.  But 
this,  which  occurs  in  the  case  <if  a  heavy 
down-pour  of  rain,  is  much  more  obvious 
in  the  case  of  a  snow-storm,  bt'cause  the 
snow  falls  more  slowly,  and  therefore 
our  motion  is  relatively  more  effective  in 
changing  the  apparent  direction  of  the 
shower.  And  if  w'c  conceive  a  shower 
falling  yet  more  slowly,  or  all  but  sta¬ 
tionary,  we  see  at  once  that  its  apparent 
direction  will  be  almost  wholly  due  to 
our  motion,  if  we  are  moving  pretty 
rapidly. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  true  direction  of  a  shower 
through  which  we  are  moving,  unless  we 
know  the  rate  at  which  the  shower  is 
really  falling. 

But  astronomers  were  quite  uncertain 
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about  the  velocity  of  the  November  me¬ 
teors.  Supposing  it  was  the  case,  as 
some  astronomers  thought,  that  the  me¬ 
teors  took  a  year  and  a  thirty-third  of  a 
year  in  travelling  round  the  sun,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  meteors  was  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  our  earth.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  meteors’  period  is  a 
year  less  one  thirty-third,  their  velocity 
was  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  earth. 
But  there  were  two  or  three  other  sup¬ 
positions  available,  each  giving  a  difter- 
ent  velocity  to  the  meteors ;  and  astro¬ 
nomers  did  not  see  their  way  to  deter- 
niiuing  which  of  all  the  suggested  i>eriod3 
was  the  most  probable  one. 

Here,  then,  science  seemed  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  by  direct  observation,  be¬ 
cause,  although  some  of  the  November 
meteors  are  sufficiently  brilliant  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from  their  fellows, 
so  that  two  astronomers  at  different 
places  might  readily  make  quite  sure 
that  they  h.ad  simultaneously  observed  a 
particular  body;  yet  the  meteors  flash 
far  too  swiftly  across  our  skies  for  any 
one  to  “  time  ”  them  very  accurately. 
And  nothing  but  the  most  accurate  tim¬ 
ing  would  avail  towards  the  determima- 
tion  of  a  meteor’s  velocity. 

In  this  difficulty  a  mathematician  came 
to  the  rescue  whose  special  delight  it  has 
always  been  to  attack  problems  wliich 
seem  insoluble.  Professor  Adams,  the 
first  astronomer  who  pointed  out  the 
region  of  the  heavens  where  unseen 
Neptune  was  pursuing  his  slow  career, 
the  astronomer  who.  Later  on,  had  mas¬ 
tered  a  problem  which  had  defeated  the 
wonderful  powers  of  Laplace,  came  now 
to  attack  .as  interesting  and  as  perplex¬ 
ing  a  matter  as  had  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  astronomers. 

lie  argued  thus.  Grant  that  those 
bodies  travel  in  such  an<l  such  a  period, 
and  that  mathematics  enable  us  to  know 
all  that  will  happen  to  them  in  their 
career,  we  can  calculate  how  near  they 
will  come  to  this  or  that  planet,  and  how 
much  they  will  be  dragged  from  their 
path  under  its  influence;  and  so  we  can 
tell  how,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  path 
will  shift  in  space.  The  problem  may 
not  be  particularly  easy,  and  we  may 
have  to  waste  a  good  deal  of  labor  in 
testing  wrong  suppositions;  but  the 
course  must  in  the  end  lead  us  to  the 
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knowledge  we  seek.  F or  wc  have  only 
to  compare  the  old  dates  of  the  shower 
with  those  which  the  display  now  affects, 
to  tell  how  much  the  meteor  zone  really 
has  shifted  in  space;  and  we  must  go 
on  trying  one  orbit  after  another  until 
we  find  one  which  accounts  for  the 
movement  actually  observed. 

Going  back  to  the  year  902  we  find 
that  the  remarkable  shower  which  Cond6 
mentions  as  having  taken  place  in  that 
year  occurred  on  October  13th.  Coming 
down  to  later  times  we  find  that  in  1798 
a  shower  was  seen  on  the  morning  of 
November  9th;  in  1833  the  disjday  took 
place  on  tlie  morning  of  the  13th;  in 
1860, — as  most  of  us  remember, — the 
shower  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  No¬ 
vember  14th.  Here,  then,  was  a  change 
of  date,  which  indicated  a  change  in  the 
place  of  the  meteoric  orbit ;  and  this 
was  all  that  Professor  Adams  required. 
A  part, — in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
change, — had  to  be  left  out  of  considera¬ 
tion,  as  due  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  earth’s 
own  motion.  But  quite  enough  re¬ 
mained  for  his  purpose. 

With  enormous  labor, — the  problem 
being  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  a 
mathcmatici.an  could  pi’opose  to  himself, 
— Ad.ams  calculated,  one  after  another, 
the  disturbing  effects  to  which  the  me¬ 
teor-system  could  be  subject  on  all  the 
hypotheses  which  gave  the  system  a 
comparatively  small  orbit.  But  in  all 
cases  the  result  failed  to  indicate  even 
an  approach  to  accordance  with  the  ob¬ 
served  shifting  of  the  meteor-system. 

Now  there  was  one  hypothesis, — the 
simplest  of  all  in  one  sense,  but  in  an¬ 
other  the  most  startling  that  could  be 
imagined, — which  Adams  had  not  as  yet 
dealt  with.  It  is  to  be  remembered  th.at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  hypotheses  put 
forward  as  to  the  period  of  the  meteor- 
system,  was  the  recurrence,  once  in 
about  thirty-three  years,  of  showers  of 
unusual  density  and  splendor.  And 
every  hypothesis  yet  dealt  with  by 
Adams  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  .ac¬ 
count  for  the  peculiarity  without  giving 
the  meteors  a  period  much  exceeding  a 
year. 

But  what  if  the  peculiarity  was  to  be 
explained  by  the  simple  supposition  that 
the  meteors  revolve  around  the  sun  only 
once  in  thirty  years?  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask  why  this 
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simple  explanation  was  not  the  first  to 
sugi^est  itself  to  astronomers.  The 
reason  is  easily  explained.  If  a  body 
travels  in  a  known  period  around  the 
sun,  the  extent  of  the  body’s  path  is  also 
known.  We  cannot  tell  the  shape  of 
the  path,  but  we  can  tell  the  exact  length 
of  its  longer  diameter.  Now  the  length 
corresponding  to  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years  is  enormously  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  our  earth’s  orbit.  It  is 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  Mars’s 
orbit,  than  that  of  Jupiter’s,  nay,  even 
tJian  that  of  Saturn’s,  though  Saturn  is 
nine  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  we 
are  and  was  recognixed  by  ancient  as¬ 
tronomers  as  the  most  distant  of  all 
the  known  planets.  In  fact  the  mean 
distance  of  a  body  travelling  round  the 
sun  in  thirty-three  years  would  be  more 
than  ten  tin>es  that  of  our  earth. 

Even  this,  how'ever,  was  not  all.  The 
])lanets  travel  in  almost  circular  ])aths 
around  the  central  sun.  But,  as  astrono¬ 
mers  justly  urged,  that  if  the  November 
meteors  were  supposed  to  have  such  a 
jteriod  as  thirty-three  years,  they  must 
follow  a  path  of  an  extremely  eccentric 
figure.  We  know  that  they  come  at 
least  as  near  to  the  sun  as  our  earth. 
Now  their  mean  distance  being  ten  times 
as  great  as  tlie  earth’s,  and  their  least 
not  greater  than  the  earth’s,  their  great¬ 
est  must  be  at  least  nineteen  times  as 
great  as  our  own  earth’s  distance  from 
the  sun!  This  enormous  range  must 
carry  them  beyond  the  orbit  of  distant 
Uranus;  and  it  was  very  justly  argued 
that  such  a  supposition  as  this  was  utterly 
incredible. 

Adams,  however,  had  no  choice  but  to 
try  this  incredible  hypothesis.  lie  had 
more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  new 
orbit  than  with  the  others,  because  of 
its  great  eccentricity.  But  there  had 
for  a  long  time  been  lying  idle,  and  it 
w'as  thought  useless,  a  mathematical  tool 
of  immense  pow'er,  specially  devised  by 
the  astronomer  Gauss,  for  just  such  a 
problem  as  Adams  now  had  to  deal  with ; 
and  of  this  instrument,  which  but  few 
but  he  could  have  wielded,  Adams  availed 
himself.  In  travelling  along  the  new 
orbit  the  meteors  would  be  exposed  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  and  Uranus, — the  giants  of  the 
solar  system, — and  Adams  presently 
found  that  disturbing  effects  much  larger 


than  he  had  before  obtained  were 
making  their  appearance.  At  length, 
when  the  work  was  concluded,  he  found 
that  there  was  the  most  satisfactory 
agreement  between  the  result  and  the 
observed  movement  of  the  meteor-zone. 
No  doubt  remained  that  the  vast  oval 
orbit,  which  had  been  so  long  rejected 
by  astronomers  on  account  of  its  wonder¬ 
ful  dimensions,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  enormous  disprojwrtion  between 
its  range  and  the  minuteness  of  the  me¬ 
teors,  is  the  true  path  along  which  these 
tiny  cosmical  bodies  travel. 

Strange  as  this  result  is,  it  is  rendered 
yet  stranger,  we  may  notice  in  passing, 
by  the  circumstances  attending  its  dis¬ 
covery.  We  see  here  the  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  a  rejected  hypothesis,  an  al¬ 
most  forgotten  method  of  calculation, 
and  an  old-world  story  of  celestial  pro¬ 
digies, — recorded  rather  through  super¬ 
stition  than  with  any  serious  purpose, — 
availing  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  the  most  careful  process  of  obser¬ 
vation  must  have  failed  to  touch. 

But  now  we  have  to  describe  a  series  of 
singular  coincidences  which  give  a  strange 
interest  to  the  story  of  the  meteors. 

Other  astronomers  besides  Adams 
had  been  dealing  w’ith  the  33- 
year  period,  though  for  different 
reasons  than  his,  and  in  a  different 
manner.  A  strange  circumstance  had 
come  to  light  about  the  August  shooting- 
stars, —  the  famous  “tears  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,”  —  which  had  set  astronomers 
thinking.  An  Italian  astronomer, 
Sdiiaparelli,  had  been  led  to  notice  the 
fact  that  a  large  and  brilliant  comet, 
which  had  appeared  in  1862,  crossed  the 
path  of  the  earth  in  the  very  region  in 
which  we  encounter  the  August  meteor- 
system  ;  and  he  was  led  to  inquire 
whether  the  direction  of  its  motion 
showed  any  agreement  with  that  of  the 
August  meteors.  There  was  the  same 
difficulty  here,  of  course,  that  Adams 
had  had  to  encounter  with  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteors ;  and  Schiaparelli,  though  a 
skilful  mathematician,  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  mastering  the  problem.  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  do  so,  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  by  trying  to  find  out  whether, 
by  assigning  simply  a  very  eccentric 
orbit  to  the  August  meteors,  there  would 
appear  any  such  concidence  as  he  was  in 
search  of.  The  result  was  the  discovery 
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of  an  .‘illbiit  exact  coincidence, — in  other 
words,  the  bright  comet  of  1802  had  not 
only  cro.sscd  the  earth’s  path  where  the 
meteors  do,  but  had  travelled  in  the 
same  direction  as  they  do,  and  at  the 
same  speed, — if  only  Schiaparelli’s  open¬ 
ing  a-ssumption  were  correct. 

Doubtless  this  W'as  a  result  which 
would  have  contented  any  one  but  an 
astronomer.  Consider  for  a  moment  what 
it  signified.  There  was  a  simiile  a.ssiimp- 
tion,  which  amouted  to  the  supposition 
that  the  meteors  travel  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  comet  where  they  cross  the  earth’s 
orbit.  Hut  they  might  do  this  in  a 
myriad  different  w.ays,  since  no  assump¬ 
tion  was  made  about  the  direction  of 
their  flight.  They  might  have  come 
from  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south, 
from  above  or  from  below  the  earth’s 
path,  and  with  any  degree  of  inclination; 
but  they  were  found  to  come  in  th.at 
precise  direction  in  which  the  comet 
travelled!  What  could  be  clearer  than 
the  fact  th.at  they  are  associated  in  some 
strange  way  with  the  comet,  and  travel 
ever  in  the  same  path  with  it ! 

But  astronomers  were  not  satisfied, 
'llie  term  “assumption”  is  one  to  which 
they  have  a  strong  objection.  Newton 
of  old  laid  down  for  himself  the  law, 
“hypotheses  non  fingo,”  and  astronomy 
has  made  that  law  the  rule  of  her  whole 
system  of  inquiry.  An  hypothesis  must 
be  confirmed  by  very  strong  evidence 
indeed  before  astronomers  will  have 
anything  to  say  to  it. 

So  Leverrier  and  others  turned  to  the 
November  meteore  to  see  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  system  had  any  evidence  to 
give  in  favor  of  Schiaparelli’s  strange 
hyijothesis.  They  argued  that  if  Schi.a- 
parelli  were  right,  it  would  be  reason¬ 
able  enough  to  suppose  that  thirty-three 
years  might  be  the  true  period  of  the 
November  meteors,  since  comets  arc 
known  to  delight  in  eccentric  paths. 
So  Leverrier  calculated  the  path  of  the 
November  meteors  on  the  supposition 
that  they  travel  around  the  sun  in  a 
period  of  about  thirty-three  years.  The 
work  was  not  difficult ;  in  fact,  to  the 
practical  astronomer  nothing  could  be 
more  simple.  There  was  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  imaginable  between  the  work  of 
calculating  the  path  corresponding  to 
such  a  period  and  the  work  of  demon¬ 
strating,  as  Adams  had  done,  that  that 


period,  and  no  other,  is  the  one  in  which 
the  meteors  complete  their  journey 
round  the  sun. 

When  the  orbit  w.as  calculated,  how¬ 
ever,  something  more  remained  to  be 
done.  Schiaparelli  had  a  comet  to  com¬ 
are  with  the  August  meteors,  and 

.ad  calculated  their  path  for  the  jmrpose 
of  that  comparison.  Astronomers  had 
now  calculated  the  path  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteors,  and  had  to  look  about  them 
for  a  comet  in  whose  track  they  might 
find  some  resemblance  to  the  path  of  the 
meteors. 

All  the  brilliant  comets  which  have 
in.ade  their  appearance  in  recent  times 
were  questioned  in  vain.  Tfiere  w'as 
not  one  of  them  with  which  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteors  could  claim  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  relationship.  Besides,  if  there 
really  were  a  bright  comet,  having  a  3.3- 
year  period,  wo  ought  to  have  seen  it 
many  times  during  the  900  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  recorded  dis- 
pl.ay  of  the  November  meteors  ;  ami  if 
this  had  happened,  astronomers  would 
long  since  have  determined  the  periodic 
nature  of  the  comet’s  motions. 

Failing  brilliant  comets,  faint  ones 
began  to  be  thought  of ;  but  for  a  long 
time  no  success  attended  the  search.  At 
length,  just  as  it  w’a.s  about  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Peters,  an 
eminent  Gorman  astronomer,  was  called 
to  a  minute  telescopic  comet  which  had 
been  di.scovered  early  in  the  year  1866. 
Many  months  pass  in  general  before 
astronomers  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
path  and  jioriod  of  a  comet,  and  so  it 
h.ad  been  in  this  case;  insomuch  that 
when  the  search  for  a  comet-companion 
to  the  November  meteors  was  first  com¬ 
menced,  the  correct  path  and  period  of 
the  comet  w’e  are  referring  to  had  not 
been  made  public.  When  Dr.  Peters 
compared  the  comet’s  path  with  that 
w’hich  Leverrier  had  assigned  to  the 
meteors,  he  found  that  the  .agreement 
was  absolutely  perfect.  No  further 
doubt  can  remain  that  Schiaparelli’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  correct.  Some  sort  of  associa¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  exists  between  comets 
and  meteors,  though  what  the  nature  of 
the  association  may  be  it  would  perplex 
our  best  astronomers  and  physicists  to 
determine  .at  present. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  what 
a  strange  series  of  coincidences  is  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  whole  history  of  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Had  people  in  the  year  902  not 
been  frightened  nearly  out  of  their  wits 
by  a  great  shower  of  meteors,  and  so 
been  led  to  attach  historical  importance 
to  the  event  and  hand  down  day  and 
date  to  us,  Adams  would  have  w’anted 
the  evidence  which  enabled  him  to  de¬ 
termine  demonstratively  the  true  period 
of  the  November  meteors.  In  this  case, 
the  coincidence  observed  by  Dr.  Peters 
Avould  h.ave  been  no  more  demonstrative 
th.an  the  one  Schiaparelli  had  detected. 
We  may  add  also  that  the  same  defect  in 
the  evidence  wouhi  probably  have  ai>- 
peared  had  Gauss  not  devoted  many  la¬ 
borious  hours  in  long  past  years  to  ela¬ 
borate  what  seemed  a  practic.ally-useles8 
mode  of  calculation.  For  Adams  might 
justly  have  felt  deterred  from  the 
double  labor  of  making  and  of  using 
the  complex  mathematical  instrument 
which  he  actually  employed  to  master 
nature’s  secret. 

Then,  again,  consider  liow  opportunely 
the  two  comets  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  how  admirably  their  respective  fea¬ 
tures  were  adapted  to  the  re<piirements 
of  the  case!  Ilad  the  bright  comet  of 
1802  appeared  much  earlier,  Schiaparel¬ 
li’s  hy[)f»thesi8  would  have  been  forme<l 
only  to  be  forgotten.  Had  it  appeared 
much  later,  the  notion  of  an  association 
between  comets  and  meteors  would  not 
have  been  put  forward  early  enough  to 
lead  the  observers  of  the  November 
display  of  1860  to  test  the  view  by  a 
reference  to  the  November  meteors. 
Again,  if  the  comet  of  1802  had  been 
as  faint  as  the  one  of  1866,  Schiaparelli 
would  never  have  thought  of  associating 
it  with  so  remarkable  a  meteoric  system 
as  the  “  tears  of  St.  Lawrence.”  The 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  comet 
of  1 866  w.as  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
because  astronomers  had  had  their  at¬ 
tention  already  directed  to  the  search 
for  a  comet  to  correspond  with  the 
November  meteors.  Nor  did  its  late 
appearance  create  any  difficulty ;  it 
served,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  the 
comet  into  more  notice  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  received.  Yet  how 
readily  the  comet  of  1866  might  h.ave 
been  missed  altogether  by  astronomers ! 
It  was  missed  in  1833,  in  1799,  and  in 
1766,  though  telescopists  were  on  the 
watcli  for  comets  during  all  those  years. 


If  it  had  been  missed  in  1866  it  could 
not  have  bqen  detected  before  1899,  and 
by  that  time  Schiaparelli’s  hypothesis 
would  probably  have  been  altogether 
forgotten. 

It  is  strange,  too,  to  notice  that  while 
a  series  of  events  had  thus  happened  .at 
the  precise  time  when  they  were  c.alcu- 
lated  to  be  of  most  value,  there  had 
been  in  1866  a  sudden  awakening  of  the 
minds  of  astronomers  and  physicists 
to  the  importance  of  meteoric  i)he- 
nomena.  In  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  the  attention  of  astronomers 
w.as  attracted,  in  a  manner  never  before 
noticed,  to  the  approach  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  shower.  It  would  be  difficult,  in¬ 
deed,  to  point  to  any  astronomical  event 
during  the  la.st  century  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  intenser  interest, 
or  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many 
first-class  men  of  science. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of 
the  series  of  discoveries  which  followed 
the  labors  of  astronomers  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  November  meteors. 

It  h.ad  now  been  shown  that  the  zone 
ofcosmical  bodies  forming  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meteor-system  has  an  orbit  extend¬ 
ing  far  out  into  space,  even  beyond  the 
p.ath  of  the  dist.ant  planet  Uranus.  As¬ 
tronomers  began  to  inquire  whether  the 
llerscheli.an  planet  had  h.ad  anything  to 
do  w'ith  the  introduction  of  this  family 
of  meteors  into  the  neighborhood  of  our 
earth. 

At  finst  sight  the  question  seems  a 
strange  one  indeed.  Is  it  not  conceiva¬ 
ble,  one  might  be  disposed  to  urge,  that 
the  meteor-system  has  been  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  position  quite  as  long  as  Uranus  has 
been  travelling  around  the  sun  ?  Had 
the  meteors  not  been  associated  with  a 
comet  it  is  probable  that  tliis  view  would 
have  been  held.  Hut  astronomers  have 
been  led  by  experience  to  look  on  the 
large  planets  as  the  principal  agents  in 
causing  comets  to  approach  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Jupiter,  for  instance,  has 
quite  a  large  family  of  comets  which 
have  been  forced  by  his  energetic  at¬ 
traction  to  travel  on  a  |>ath  having  its 
outer  range  close  to  Jupiter’s  path. 
And,  singularly  enough,  when  once  a 
comet  has  thus  been  forced  into  subjec¬ 
tion  by  a  planet,  it  can  never  escape  un¬ 
less  its  new  path  bring  it  near  to  another 
planet  large  enough  to  force  on  the 
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comet  a  change  of  masters.  Jupiter  is 
the  great  comet-disturber,  hut  Saturn 
has  no  insignificant  family  of  dependent 
comets ;  and  Uranus  undoubtedly  has  the 
Xoveraher  meteor-comet  under  subjec¬ 
tion.  For  astronomers  have  traced  back 
the  path  of  the  comet,  and  they  find  that 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  ago 
the  comet  was  quite  close  to  the  giant 
mass  of  Uranus.  Whence  the  comet 
was  travelling,  and  whither  it  would 
have  gone  if  undisturbed,  we  can¬ 
not  say ;  but  having  come  so  close  to 
Uranus,  the  enormous  attractive  powers 
of  that  planet  bent  the  comet’s  path 
sharply  round  and  then  left  the  comet 
free  to  rush  off  almost  straight  towards 
the  sun.  Hut  the  comet  must  alw'ays  go 
back  once  in  about  thirty-three  years  to 
the  scene  of  its  encounter  w'ith  and  sub¬ 
jection  by  the  planet,  and  whenever  the 
return  happens  to  coincide  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Uranus  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  comet  will  have  a  new  path  forced 
upon  it.  With  this,  however,  we  are 
not  concerned.  AVhat  is  really  inter¬ 
esting,  in  relation  to  the  November  me¬ 
teors,  is  the  fact  that  they  follow  the 
comet’s  track  close  past  the  orbit  of  dis¬ 
tant  Uranus,  and  that  we  owe  to  the 
attraction  of  this  invisible  jdanet  the 
yearly  recurrence  of  those  star-showers 
which  not  so  long  ago  were  thought  to 
be  insignificant  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Strange  is  it  to  think  that  the  stars  which 
flash  across  our  skies,  and  in  a  few  brief 
moments  are  dissipated  into  finest  vanor, 
have  swept  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
that  vast  abysm  which  separates  us  from 
the  distant  path  of  Uranus.  For  seven¬ 
teen  years  they  pursue  their  silent  course 
from  out  that  far-off  region,  rushing  on¬ 
wards  with  a  speed  many  times  swifter 
than  that  of  the  rifle-bullet.  They  turn 
sharply  round  the  sun  as  they  pass  their 
perihelion,  and  then  their  course  brings 
them  full  tilt  towards  the  earth  as  she 
is  traversing  the  autumn  quadrant  of  her 
orbit.  One  w'ould  imagine  that  a  flight 
of  missiles  directed  with  such  enormous 
velocity  upon  the  seemingly  defenceless 
earth  would  destroy  every  living  thing 
upon  its  surface.  But  not  so.  Guarded 
by  her  shield, — 

“The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure. 
Transparent  elemental  air,  dinuaea 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round,  partition  firm  and  sure," 


the  earth  passes  safely  through  the 
storm.  In  a  few  moments  tlie  meteors 
which  have  been  speeding  so  many 
years  through  space  close  their  career, 
consumed  by  their  own  enormous  velo¬ 
city  as  they  rush  through  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  our  atmosphere. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts 
which  have  been  revealed  respecting  the 
November  meteors. 

We  have  seen  that  they  have  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years;  that  they  travel  in 
a  long  eccentric  orbit,  extending  far  out 
in  space  beyond  the  path  of  Uranus; 
that  they  are  associated  with  a  telescopic 
comet  detected  in  1866  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
this  comet  was  introduced  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  sun  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  attraction  of  the  planet 
Uranus. 

Tliese  discoveries  are  sufficiently  sur¬ 
prising;  but  others,  in  part  dependent 
on  these,  have  still  to  be  recorded. 

Now  that  we  know  the  true  figure  of 
the  meteoric  orbH,  we  can  tell  the  actual 
velocity  with  which  the  meteors  encoun¬ 
ter  the  earth.  This  velocity  is  much 
greater  than  had  been  8U])i>08ed  before 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  meteor- 
system  had  been  susjMiCted.  A  body 
travelling  from  a  distance  nineteen  times 
as  great  as  our  earth’s,  acquires,  before 
reaching  the  earth’s  neighborhood,  a  far 
greater  velocity  than  that  with  which 
we  are  ourselves  carried  round  the  sun. 
When  they  encounter  us  the  meteors  are 
travelling  with  the  inconceivable  velo¬ 
city  of  about  twenty-five  miles  per 
second.  But  we  have  said  that  they  en¬ 
counter  the  earth  nearly  full  tilt,  and  the 
earth’s  velocity  adds  importantly  to  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  actually  pene¬ 
trate  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere.  Their  actual  rate,  looking  on 
them  as  projectiles  hurled  against  the 
earth’s  air-shield,  is  no  less  than  forty 
miles  per  second.  A  cannon-ball  flies 
at  the  /ate  of  about  the  third  part  of 
a  mile  per  second  !  and  it  may  safely  be 
a.ssumed  that  the  velocity  of  tlie  meteors 
exceeds,  more  than  one  hundred  times, 
the  highest  rate  of  speed  which  men 
will  ever  be  able  to  give  to  any  projec¬ 
tile  they  can  devise. 

But  we  can  gather  yet  more  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  path  traversed  by  the 
meteors.  We  can  tell  how  deep  the 
meteor-stream  is  at  any  part  which  the 
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earth  may  cross.  To  do  this  wte  must 
dismiss  all  consideration  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  meteors  travel,  just  as 
we  should  di.smiss  all  thought  of  a  river’s 
velocity  if  we  were  gauging  its  depth. 
All  we  want  to  know  is  the  position  of 
the  stream,  and  the  time  which  the 
earth  takes  in  passing  tltrough  it. 

Judged  in  this  way,  it  appears  that 
the  part  of  the  stream  through  which 
the  earth  passed  in  18CG  was  no  less 
than  K0,000  miles  deep.  In  1867  the 
earth  trjiversed  a  shallower  part  of  the 
stream,  the  duration  of  the  passage  in¬ 
dicating  a  depth  of  only  about  50,000 
miles.  Last  year,  however,  the  stream 
was  much  deeper  ;  the  display  w  as  seen 
on  two  nights  in  succession  in  America, 
and  w  as  also  w  ell  seen  in  England,  and 
even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — though 
usually  places  on  the  soutnern  hemis¬ 
phere  are  not  good  stations  for  observ’- 
ing  the  shower.  The  meteor-stream  can 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  500,000 
miles  deep. 

The  increase  of  depth  thus  indicated 


had  been  in  part  anticipated ;  and  this 
year  it  is  likely  that  the  garth  will  pass 
through  a  yet  deeper  portion  of  the 
stream.  Thus  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
a  display,  for  the  earth  will  be  probably 
a  full  day  in  passing  through  the  meteor- 
system.  It  was  known  in  1866  that  the 
earth  would  pass  through  a  small  but 
densely  compacted  part  of  the  meteor- 
zone  ;  and  so  a  very  fine  display,  last¬ 
ing  a  comparatively  short  time,  w’as  ex¬ 
pected.  Hut  the  chance  that  the  dis¬ 
play  would  be  seen  in  any  particular 
locality  was  comparatively  small.  This 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  are  re¬ 
versed.  If  the  weather  is  only  fine  we 
may  look  with  confidence  for  a  display 
of  shooting-stars  on  the  morning  of  No¬ 
vember  14th ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  display  will  resemble  that  which 
was  seen  in  1866,  yet  it  will  doubtless 
be  well  worth  watching, — especially  as 
there  will  be  no  moon — as  in  1867  and 
1868 — to  dim  the  brightest  meteors  and 
to  blot  out  the  fainter  ones  altogether. 


Contemporkry  Review. 

BAITLK  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHIES—PHYSICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 


Tin:  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  remarkable  and  critical  phase, 
now  presenting  itself  in  that  great  battle 
of  Philosophies,  which  has  Tasted  ever 
since  man  began  to  use  and  systematize 
thought. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  very  fact  of  conflict  im¬ 
plies  defective  conception  of  truth  as  a 
whole,  and  undue  assertion  of  its  special 
parts.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phies,  but  in  their  adherents.  That  the 
two  lines  of  thought,  to  which,  for  at 
least  some  two  thousand  years,  the  names 
“  Physical  ”  and  “  Metaphysical  ”  have 
been  given,  must  have  many  points  of 
contact,  must  interpenetrate  and  materi¬ 
ally  affect  each  other,  is  obvious  and  in¬ 
evitable,  while  body  and  soul  are  united 
in  ourselves,  and  our  w'orld  is  made  up 
of  things  and  persons  without.  The 
main  principles  which  are  involved  in 
them  are  so  essentially  different  that 
they  cannot  be  identified,  or  even  made 
coincident ;  nor  can  either  frame  its 
theory  of  life  and  of  the  universe  with- 
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out  recognizing  the  existence,  or  assert¬ 
ing  the  non-existence,  of  the  other.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  first  efforts  of 
systematic  thought  must  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  natural  relations  and  their 
actions  one  upon  the  other.  Still,  as 
there  is  in  Nature  a  perfect  union  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  two  elements 
of  being  to  which  they  refer,  so  in  the 
relations  and  mutual  action  of  the  two 
lines  of  thought  themselves  there  ought 
to  be  no  real  antagonism.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  antagonism  in  v.arious 
degrees  there  has  always  been.  For 
there  is  a  long  debatable  frontier,  which 
has  no  unquestion.ablo  barrier  marked 
out  by  the  hand  of  Nature;  and  if  for 
tresses  are  raised  to  form  an  artificial 
barrier,  experience  teaches  us  that  they 
themselves  become  objcct.s  of  conten¬ 
tion,  always  liable  to  be  undermined  or 
stormed  from  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

All  this  is  clear  and  obvious  enough  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  direct 
attention  to  the  tw’o  chief  causes  which 
incline  each  party,  not  merely  to  “  rec- 
11 
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tify  the  frontier,”  but  to  pass  it,  and 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  region  which 
lies  beyond. 

The  first  arises  from  the  well  known 
fact  that  Physical  Pliilosophy  is  at  eyery 
step  dependent  on  our  mental  processes, 
and  is  therefore,  for  its  own  sake,  forced 
to  contemplate,  and  in  some  degree  to 
investigate,  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Its 
objects  are  material  and  external  to 
us;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  Physical  Phi¬ 
losophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
objects  in  themselves;  but  (as  every  dis¬ 
cussion  on  space  and  time  clearly  shows)  it 
has  to  consider  the  appearances  which 
they  present  to  ns,  the  relations  in  which 
weare  obliged  to  view  them.  Itsfavorite 
term  “  phenomena  ”  expresses  this  fact ; 
the  very  conception  of  what  it  calls  a 
“  law  ”  is  a  thing  purely  relative  to  our 
own  perceptions.  Avowedly,  then,  it 
presses  the  mind  into  its  service  ;  but, 
having  used  that  service,  it  is  laudably 
eager  to  return  the  obligation,  ^fen 
observe  wdiat  are  the  proce-sses  of  mind 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  investigation, 
and  assume  that  these,  and  these  only, 
display  its  whole  power  of  operation  in 
every  sphere — that,  for  example,  because 
the  primary  impressions  in  the  physical 
department  are  those  of  sense,  therefore 
no  primary  impressions  in  any  other  de¬ 
partment  arc  capable  of  being  referred  to 
any  other  process — that  because  Induc- 
ti(»n  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  fruitful 
method  of  procedure  in  Physics,  there¬ 
fore  no  other  method  can  lead  to  truth 
and  bear  fruit  in  other  spheres  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

I  do  not  mean  that  those  inferences 
are  openly  made,  or  consciously  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  who  make  them.  If  they 
were,  their  arbitrariness  would  be  seen, 
and  their  tendency  to  produce  error 
destroyeil.  Their  very  danger  lies  in 
•  their  tacit  and  half-conscious  acceptance. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  tliey  represent  a  not 
unrighteous  retaliation.  In  the  earliest 
days,  at  least  of  European  philosophy, 
the  mind  was  the  aggressor,  transferring 
its  own  purely  intellectual  conceptions  to 
the  realm  of  external  fact ;  projecting  its 
own  shadow  (to  use  a  well-known  simile) 
till  it  seemed  to  form  a  gigantic  figure, 
spanning  the  great  physical  gulf  on 
which  the  mists  of  ignorance  lay.  Those, 
for  example,  who  remember  the  old 
Greek  argument  tfiat  the  heavenly  bodies 


must  move  in  circles,  for  that  all  things 
in  Nature  must  be  perfect,  and  the 
circle  is  the  perfect  figure,  will  recognize 
in  this  such  an  invasion  of  the  realm  of 
matter  by  a  purely  relative  conception 
of  mind.  And  with  such  outrageous 
instances  of  proceeding  per  saltum  Ba¬ 
con  has  taught  us  to  make  merry,  till  we 
almost  forget  our  intellectual  debt  to 
the  bold  generalizations  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  f)f  old.  But  in  our  own  days 
the  tide  of  invasion  has  been  rolled 
back,  and  the  victorious  legions  of  Physi- 
c.al  Investigation,  marshalled  under  the 
b.anner  of  Baconian  induction,  quietly 
march  on  as  to  a  “seven  days’  w'ar,” 
an  already  foretasted  victory,  not  deny¬ 
ing,  but  calmly  ignoring,  any  processes 
of  mind  and  any  truths  discernible  by 
them,  except  those  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  pressed  into  their  service. 

Against  such  encroachment  we  are  (I 
think)  bound  to  protest  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  undazzled  by  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  Physical  Philosophy  iii 
its  own  sjthere,  which  beget  a  lieeling  of 
wonder,  if  not  of  aw'e,  at  the  work  of 
the  past,  and  an  almost  infinite  expecta¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  jirospects  ot  the 
future.  Waiving  all  controversy  as  to 
the  value  of  the  im|ire8sions  of  the  senses 
in  the  Physical  sphere — granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Inductive 
method,  with  its  processes  of  observa¬ 
tion,  abstraction,  and  generalization,  is 
the  only  true  method  in  every  path  of 
discovery—  still  we  must  assert  that  the 
ultimate  facts  in  the  Metaphysical  line 
of  thought,  on  which  the  w  hole  reasoning 
is  based,  may  be  discovered  by  other 
processes  than  that  of  sense,  and  ri  fuse 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  trustworthy  expe¬ 
riences  to  the  outer  world. 

Another  cause  which  leads,  if  not  to 
collision,  at  least  to  interference  of  these 
two  kinds  of  thoughts,  arises  from  a  fact 
which  no  pliilosoplier  can  either  deny  or 
ignore, — the  fact  that  neither  of  these 
lines  of  thought  is  self-contained  and 
self-sufficing.  Both  lead  us  inevitably 
to  a  deeper  question — to  the  knowledge 
or  the  denial  of  a  God. 

It  is  (I  think)  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  length  of  time  to  contemplate  the 
material  universe  without  seeking  some 
answer  to  the  qiiestion  of  its  First  Cause, 
whether  that  First  Cause  be  a  Creator, 
or  a  chaotic  whirl  guided  by  some  im- 
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personal  force.  For  a  time  indeed  phi- 
losopliy  may  rightly  hesitate ;  it  may 
protest,  as  Bacon  did,  against  leaping  to 
an  ultimate  conclusion,  impatient  of  the 
slow,  gradual  processes,  which  alone 
give  solidity  and  permanence  to  human 
progress.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that 
it  will  ever  be  availing  to  do  what,  if  I 
conceive  it  aright,  Comtism  appears  to 
do,  viz.,  to  ]»rolest  against  any  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  cause  or  object;  to  denounce 
any  projection  of  the  soul  into  the  past 
or  the  future  ;  to  content  ourselves  with 
organizing  the  present,  careless  how  it 
was  first  originated,  or  to  what  end  it 
sh.ill  be  brought  ere  it  ceases  to  be. 
The  true  jdiysicists  must  protest — in 
fact  they  do  protest— against  this  nega¬ 
tive  result,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Posilivi'in.  In  proportion  as  Physical 
Science  is  really  scientific  and  not  me¬ 
chanical,  aiinitig  at  true  knowledge 
rather  than  production  of  material 
things,  it  must  inevitably  ask  the  final 
quest  ion  which  in  so  many  forms  it  is 
asking  now. 

But  w  hat  is  true  of  the  realm  of  matter 
is  still  more  true  of  the  realm  of  mind.  It 
is  imi)ossil)le  to  be  content  with  the  first 
aj»p<‘:irance8  which  the  study  of  man 
prestnts.  Who  can  accept  the  sem- 
blan  c  of  countless  diversities,  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  isolated  sources  of  action,  at  best 
j)aitially  harmonized?  Who  can  avoid 
asking  for  some  one  source  of  human 
life,  and  some  common  intellectual  and 
moral  sitbstratum  on  which  these  indivi¬ 
dual  differences  are  built  ?  It  seems 
impossible  even  in  our  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent;  but  still  more  impossible  when  that 
view’  is  enlarged  and  deepened  by  the 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  fore¬ 
castings  of  the  future.  Nor,  except  for 
a  time,  can  this  craving  be  met  by  the 
mere  science  of  averages,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  discovery  of  the  formulas  of  regu¬ 
larity,  w  hich  we  now  call  “  Laws.”  They 
tell  us  much  of  method,  nothing  of 
cause  ;  much  of  direction  and  regularity 
of  plan,  nothing  of  the  ultimate  source. 
Here,  again,  we  must  seek  some  great 
First  Cause,  which  can  hardly  seem  im¬ 
personal  to  one  who  has  grasped — as  the 
mctaphysic.al  student  must  at  least  think 
that  he  has  grasped — a  conception  of  the 
essential  superiority  of  spirit  to  matter. 

Now,  this  iimvitable  tendency  exist¬ 
ing,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  d  priori  that 


these  two  lines  of  thought  must  in  some 
degree  converge.  The  very  existence 
of  Religion  and  Theology,  regarded  only 
as  phenomena  of  human  history,  proves 
that  they  do ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  single 
form  of  Religion  which  does  not  identi¬ 
fy,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  the 
First  Cause  of  the  spiritual  and  material 
worlds.  But  since  they  proceed,  as  all 
convergents  must  proceed,  from  oppo¬ 
site  quarters  and  by  different  processes, 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  there  should 
he  apparent  opposition,  even  collision, 
between  them — that  in  their  reasonings 
upon  Theology,  either  to  support  or  to 
deny  it,  each  line  of  thought  may  tend 
to  ignore  the  individuality  of  the  other, 
to  assert  that  its  rival  must  advance  by 
the  same  path  which  is  familiar  to  itself, 
or  else  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  ad¬ 
vance  at  all.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  intrusion  of  conceptions  of  Divine 
Action,  del  ived  from  the  analogy  of  the 
human  mind,  into  the  Theory  of  Creation, 
Production,  Dissolution  of  the  Universe. 
Doubtless  much  “  Natural  Theology  ”  is 
open  to  the  reproach  of  such  intrusion, 
if  it  declares  its  results  as  demonstrably 
true  and  complete  at  every  step.  But  it 
is  at  least  equally  certain  that  reasonings 
on  the  Divine  Action,  as  e.g.  in  the  d 
priori  question  of  Miracles,  which  alto¬ 
gether  ignore  the  existence  of  Will,  and 
insist  on  limiting  that  action  within  for¬ 
mulas  of  Physical  Regularity,  are  justly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  encroaching  on 
the  realm  of  spirit,  and  ignoring,  in  fact, 
its  independent  existence  altogether. 

Both  these  causes,  added  to  the 
impLM'ions  desire  for  .  logical  coherence 
and  unity,  which  has  been  called  not 
unfairly  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  “  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  tend  to 
produce  that  “  Battle  of  the  Two  Philo¬ 
sophies”  of  which  a  new  and  striking 
phase  is  jiresented  to  us  at  the  present 
moment,  when  we  are  in  all  directions, 
political,  social,  ecclesiastical,  awaking  to 
the  need  and  fruitfulness  of  ideas,  and 
resolving  to  be  no  longer  content  with 
machinery  and  secondary  principles. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  enter  a 

firotest  on  behalf  of  Metaphysical  against 
Physical  Philoso[)hy,  chiefly  on  aground 
which  appeals  to  the  interest  of  all — a 
desire  to  vindicate  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed. 

I  venture  to  think  that  in  England  at 
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the  present  day  Physical  Philosophy  is 
encrojiching  on  a  domain  which  is  not 
its  own,  and  that  it  is  thdrefore  becom¬ 
ing  wh.-it  we  call  “  M.aterialism  i.e.  as 
I  understand  the  word,  not  a  study  of 
that  which  is  Material,  but  the  desire  to 
make  all  things  Material — to  ignore  any 
distinction  of  kind  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  by  a  natural  conclusion,  to 
obliterate  the  great  distinction  between 
right  and  necessity. 

This  encroachment  is  due  partly  to 
the  extraordinary  advance  and  vitality 
of  Physical  Science  in  England.  The 
great  direction  given  to  thought  by 
Bacon  has  never  been  reversed ;  it  has 
led  in  many  of  his  disciples  to  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  all  interest  to  Physical  objects, 
against  which  he  must  have  vehemently 
protested ;  it  has  achieved  results  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  magic  of  the  new  spec¬ 
trum  analy.xis,  or  the  older  discovery  of 
a  new  pl.inet,  not  by  the  te!escoj)e,  but 
by  the  keener  vision  of  abstract  reason¬ 
ing)  which  have  gone  beyond  the  fan¬ 
cies  of  the  New  Atlantis.  Its  own 
domains  have  become  too  narrow  for  it ; 
in  the  very  intoxication  of  triumph  it 
chafes,  infdix  limite  mundi.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  region  denied  to  it,  a 
supposed  difference  between  spirit  and 
matter,  which  barred  its  path.  Now  it 
seems  but  a  question  of  time  how  soon 
that  region  shall  be  overrun,  and  that 
barrier  undermined,  by  the  subtle  i>ower 
of  analysis. 

The  very  fact  that  Physical  Science  is 
becoming  more  truly  philosophic  and 
less  mech.anical,  tends  to  quicken  the 
march  of  encroachment  at  the  present 
time.  Few  adherents  of  Physical 
Science  would  now  be  content  to  rest 
its  claims  on  the  merely  utilitarian 
ground  which  was  taken  by  I^ord  Ma¬ 
caulay  in  his  brilliant  Essay  on  Bacon. 
It  is  felt  that  the  extent  and  value  of 
material  results  are  no  adequate  or  even 
just  test  of  the  scientific  excellence  of 
any  invention  or  discovery.  In  the  lu- 
angural  Address  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  the  place  of 
honor  was  given,  and  most  justly  given, 
to  investigations  which  h^  for  their 
object  pure  abstract  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  the  universe,  whether  by  ana¬ 
lyzing,  through  the  spectrum,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as¬ 
certaining  their  mutual  approach  or  re- 


ces.sion;  or  by  dredging  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  trace  the  gradations 
of  org.tuic  life,  and  test  the  continuance 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  old  geolo¬ 
gical  strata  were  formed.  If  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  scientific  merit  by  (iovernment 
was  claimed  on  the  ground  of  tlie  “  be¬ 
nefit  received  from  the  labors  of  scienti¬ 
fic  men,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,”  it  was  evidently  only  an  arffu- 
gumentwn  ad  hominem,  addressed  to  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  So  again, 
the  a<lvocacy  of  Phy-sicsil  Science  as  a 
branch  of  ]>ublic  teaching  is  generally 
based  more  on  its  value  as  a  part  of 
liberal  education,  rather  than  on  its  uti¬ 
litarian  results;  and  the  old  fallacy  that 
knowledge  about  things  materiall_^  use¬ 
ful  was  exclusively  or  princi|)ally  “  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,”  is  bauislu-d  from  all 
argument  which  deserves  the  name. 

In  the  interest  of  true  philosophy  in 
general,  and  of  Physical  Science  itself, 
we  must  rtjoice  at  the  change,  seeing 
the  nobility  which  it  gives  to  physical 
investigation,  and  believing  that  utilita¬ 
rian  interests  will  not  suffer  but  gain  by 
the  introduction  of  higher  aims.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  must  tend 
to  wider  generalizations,  to  a  gieater 
craving  for  abstract  unity  and  logical 
coherence  of  system ;  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  not  to  anticipate  that  these  ten¬ 
dencies  will  arm  Physical  Science  with 
greater  boldness  of  self-assertion,  and 
make  her  more  im])atient  of  a  “sister 
near  the  throne.” 

But  this  progress  of  PhyHic.il  Pliiloso- 
])hy  is  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
division  of  the  Metaphysicians  among 
themselves  into  the  sensuous  and  ideal 
schools.  They  are  at  issue  on  tho  very 
processes  of  mind,  on  the  ultim.ate  stand- 
anls  of  Truth  and  Morality.  The  strih* 
seems  “  never  ending,  still  beginning  ;  ” 
it  raged  in  the  d.ays  of  Locke  and  Berke¬ 
ley, — it  rages  now  in  the  schools  of  Mill 
and  Hamilton.  And,  meanwhile,  the 
antagonistic  power  is  advancing,  and 
contrasting  the  fruitless  strifes  of  Meta¬ 
physicians  with  the  steady  progress  and 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  its  own 
Philosophy.  Not  th.at  it  is  quite  in¬ 
different  ;  under  the  gui.se  of  serene  and 
complacent  impartiality,  it  aids,  by  a  trtie 
instinct,  one  party  in  the  strife,  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  sphere  in  which  the  sensuous 
school  seems  to  have  it  all  its  own  way. 
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and  so  seeming  to  prove  th.it  its  process 
of  investigation  is  fruitful,  and  its  theory 
of  knowledge  is  the  true  one.  No  one 
can  present  a  bold  front  to  the  invader 
until  he  has  mediated  in  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  strife,  recognized  (as  I  believe  Cole¬ 
ridge  did,  to  our  incalculable  benefit) 
the  truths  which  lie  in  the  assertions  of 
each  disputant,  and  are  not  truly  irrecon- 
oiLable  with  each  other.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  might  not  with  advantage 
cross  the  frontier,  and  show  how,  even 
in  Physical  investigation.  Idealism  has 
its  place,  and  its  unseen,  unacknowledged 
share  in  many  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
discovery.  Put,  meanwhile,  no  one,  I 
think,  can  doubt  that  this  division,  and 
the  apparently  barren  controversies 
which  j)roceed  from  it,  tend  to  throw 
much  of  the  intellectu.al  strength  and 
ardor  of  the  age  into  the  career  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Discovery. 

Put,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  con- 
ten<led  that  this  advance  of  Physical 
Science  is  even  more  effectually  aided 
by  its  congeniality  to  the  habits  of  the 
English  mind.  Derive  them  from  what 
source  we  will — race,  circumstances,  cli¬ 
mate,  history — these  intellectual  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  most  clearly  and  strongly 
marked.  We  delight  to  trace  them  in 
our  neighbors.  Every  one  know's  and 
laughs  at  the  description  of  the  English¬ 
man,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  German, 
who  set  out  by  their  difterent  paths  to 
describe  a  camel.  We  smile  at  the 
Frenchman  who  was  content  to  spend 
two  hours  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
had  his  thesis,  clear,  brilliant,  and  super¬ 
ficial,  rea<Iy  by  the  next  morning,  as  a 
complete  investigation  to  which  nothing 
could  be  added.  We  laugh  outright  at 
the  German,  because  he  smoked  many 
pipes,  and  began  to  evolve  the  camel 
from  his  own  self-consciousness — a  task 
which,  it  seems,  is  not  finished  yet.  Put 
the  picture  of  the  Englishman,  who  set 
sail  at  once  for  Arabia,  lived  there  for 
years,  and  learnt  all  about  the  camel, 
.and  then  produced  a  totally  unre.adablo 
book,  full  of  particulars  in  which  the 
main  idea  was  lost, — this  is  the  j)icture 
we  ought  to  take  to  heart.  It  is  a  mas¬ 
terly  description,  as  near  truth  as  in¬ 
tentional  satire  can  be,  of  our  delight  in 
the  visible  and  the  particular,  our  dislike 
of  the  invisible  and  the  universal.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  such  a  temper,  though 


it  be  unphilosophical  in  all  departments, 
is  certainly  more  at  home  in  Physical 
Science.  The  gradual  accumulation  of 
observations,  the  possibility  of  verifying 
every  step  by  visible  and  tangible  experi¬ 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fruits  of 
material  utility  which  are  plucked  on  the 
way — all  these  suit  the  English  mind  and 
disguise  its  want  of  philosophy,  ^nd 
perhaps  the  facility  of  free  and  universal 
action,  the  rapid  extension  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  empire,  the  necessity  of 
compromise  which  all  action  demands, 
the  possibility  of  uniting  foratimefor  one 
])racti<ial  purpose  principles  discordant 
in  themselves, — perhaps,  I  say,  all  these 
things,  valuable  in  themselves,  tend  to 
discourage  abstract  thought,  and  to  turn 
.aside  the  attention  from  that  sphere  in 
which  such  abstract  thought  iS  at  every 
point  a  pressing  necessity.  I  suppose 
that  we  must  accept  our  destiny  as  a 
whole,  that  we  must  be  content  with  our 
gieat  task  of  civilizing  the  world  by  ac¬ 
tion,  .and  give  up  all  hope  of  being  the  me¬ 
taphysical  leaders  of  Europe.an  thought 
Be  it  so ;  let  us  accept  it ;  let  us  accord¬ 
ingly  dwell  on  the  m.aterial,  and  le.ave 
Physical  Science  her  priority.  But  m.ay 
we  not  introduce  some  clause  to  save  the 
rights  of  a  minority,  and  contend  agaitist 
her  encroaching  on  the  sphere  of  her 
weaker  sister  ? 

Now  such  encroachment  seems  to  be 
proceeding,  both  positively  and  nega¬ 
tively. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  positive  process 
in  its  three  chief  stages.  I  Laving  en¬ 
tirely  reconquered  from  Metaphysics 
the  m.aterial  world.  Physical  Philosophy 
proceeds  to  examine  man  himself  through 
Ids  materi.al  organization.  In  himself 
she  views  the  physical  machinery  through 
which  thought,  volition,  action  work ; 
she  studies  the  brain,  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems,  .an<l  the  like — plainly 
discerning  that  by  their  destruction,  or 
even  injury,  the  spirit  is  maimed  in  its 
action,  and  reduced  apparently  to  dor¬ 
mant  inaction  or  death.  Tlie  inference 
is  drawn,  or,  if  not  drawn,  suggested, 
that  this  material  action  is  everything — 
that  the  prominence  of  certain  organs 
determines  intellect,  and  even  moral 
character — that  what  we  have  called 
mental  or  spiritual  action  is  only  a  subt¬ 
ler  form  of  molecular  force,  yet  undis¬ 
covered,  but  not  different  in  kind  from 
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those  which  already  have  been  traced 
and  detined  in  the  material  world. 

Then  another  step  is  taken.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  man  is  compared  with 
that  of  existing  animals  ;  a  succession  is 
traced  from  the  lowest  type  of  animal 
life  up  to  that  which  most  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  the  human  ;  it  is  studied  both 
in  its  physical  conformation,  and  that 
development  of  instinct,  which  in  some 
points  rivals,  in  some  far  exceeds,  the 
penetrative  pow'er  of  reason.  We  are 
reminded  through  geological  discoveries 
of  the  succession  and  disappearance  of 
the  links  of  a  great  series  of  animal  life, 
in  which  our  own  system  is  hut  a  part ; 
and  recent  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
species  tend  to  show  that  by  an  infinite 
minuteness  of  gradation  they  m.ay  melt 
into  each  •other.  Perhaps  we  are  again 
reminded  that  even  the  human  animal 
passes  through  stages  in  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  lower  organisms,  and  that  we 
can  fix  no  point  of  lime  at  which  what 
we  call  distinctive  human  faculties  aw.ake. 
Then,  having  done  all  this.  Physical 
Philosophy  again  suggests  the  doubt 
whether  any  distinct  separation  can  be 
established  between  man  and  other 
animals,  between  his  spirit  and  animal 
life. 

Possibly  the  process  may  go  one  step 
further  still,  and,  having  broken  down 
the  barrier  between  man  and  other 
animals,  it  m.ay  proceed  to  efface  the 
distinction  between  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  life  ;  to  include  the  “  vital  force  ” 
in  the  great  group  of  physical  forces, 
electricity,  gravitation,  light,  and  the 
like  ;  to  pass  lightly  over  the  character¬ 
istic  fact  of  organic  structure  and  dwell 
on  similarities  of  organic  and  inorganic 
material ;  and  so  still  more  effectually 
to  reduce  all  creation  to  one  dead  level, 
over  which  Material  Laws  shall  reign 
supreme. 

I  think  that  no  one  who  reads  the 
physical  speculations  of  the  day  will 
believe  that  I  have  drawn  a  fanciful  or 
exaggerated  picture.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  will  doubt  that  the  tendency  is  one 
which  must  finally  absorb  and  obliterate, 
as  a  distinct  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  and  of  its  objects. 

But  all  this  turns  upon  the  study  of 
man’s  individual  nature  in  relation  to  the 
great  universe.  There  is  another  line  of 
thought,  which  is  less  distinctly  physical. 


but  which  fights  equally  against  any 
spiritual  belief.  I  mean  the  study  of 
mankind  en  masse,  which  aims  merely 
at  depicting  the  effect  of  circumstances 
— climate,  food,  geographical  position, 
and  scenery  —  upon  human  history; 
which  delights  to  point  out  that  actions, 
however  free,  are  capable  of  being  tabu¬ 
lated  into  certain  averages,  and  by  these 
averages  may  be  predicted  as  to  their 
number  and  their  character ;  or  which 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  truth  that  hu¬ 
man  society,  as  such,  appears  to  work 
its  way  through  certain  stages,  in  w’hich 
the  individual  energy,  even  of  the  greatest 
spirits,  is  but,  at  best,  a  secondary  dis¬ 
turbing  force.  Perhaps  of  all  specimens 
of  this  line  of  thought  Mr.  Buckle’s 
volumes  were  the  best  defined,  based  on 
the  largest  induction,  announced  in  the 
clearest  and  most  trenchant  manner. 
But  no  one  can  be  at  a  lo>8  for  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  form  of  historical  invc<ti- 
gation  ;  few  will  doubt  that  it  has  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge,  and  initiated 
inquiries  which  will  increase  that  knowl¬ 
edge  a  hundredfold.  And,  if  it  reg.ard 
its  results  as  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
truth — if  it  distinguish  clearly  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  these  phenomena  from  the 
study  of  true  causation — if  it  allow  that 
this  causation  is  the  ultimate  fact  after 
all,  .and  acknowledge  the  human  will  to 
be  still  potent  and  inscrutable — then  it 
does  its  own  work  in  its  own  sphere. 
None  can  hinder  it ;  none  ought  to  hin¬ 
der  it.  But  this  is  precisely  what  it 
does  not  do.  It  either  supposes  that 
the  cause  of  human  action  is  discerned 
hereby,  or  that  it  is  indiscernible  and 
inappreciable.  In  either  case  it  stimu¬ 
lates  the  study  of  Physical  Science,  or 
of  mere  historical  phenomena  ;  in  eil  her 
case  it  is  fatal  to  any  true  philosophy  of 
mind. 

But  besides  these  actions  which  I 
have  called  j)08itivc,  there  is  also  a  neg¬ 
ative  action,  into  which  both,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  run  up.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  that  in  much  specu¬ 
lation  all  non-material  action,  all  exis¬ 
tence  of  snpersensHOUs  ideas,  is  not  so 
much  denied  as  ignored,  not  so  much 
controverted  as  deemed  to  be  below 
controversy.  The  physical  side  of  any 
subject  is  fully  and  powerfully  brought 
out ;  the  principle  of  the  impenetrability 
of  matter  is  apparently  extended,  and  it  is 
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supposed  that  no  room  is  left  for  any 
other  element  in  a  sphere  so  thorouglily 
and  completely  occupied.  Whether  men 
base  such  views  on  the  Continuity  of 
Material  Laws,  which,  it  is  thought, 
leaves  no  gap  for  the  intrusion  of  any 
non- material  action,  or  whether  they  fall 
back  to  the  older  ground,  limiting  all 
knowledge  to  e.xperience,  restricting 
such  experience  to  visible  and  tangible 
objects,  or  inferring  that  all  other  ex¬ 
periences  are  too  vague  to  be  worth 
consideration — in  either  case  they  seek 
the  same  object.  In  the  present  day, 
perhaps  counting  the  power  of  pure 
metaphysics  as  already  conquered,  and 
instinctively  feeling  that  this  power  is 
weak  if  it  be  divorced  from  a  theologi¬ 
cal  ground,  such  habits  of  thought  make 
their  way  into  the  sphere  of  theology. 
If  we  study  the  late  controversy  as  to 
Nature  an<l  Prayer,  it  has  been  shown 
most  truly  that  the  denial  of  the,  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer  on  the  ground  that  God 
is  bound  by  his  own  Natural  Laws,  is 
based  on  princi[)lcs  which  must  exclude 
the  interfering  power  of  will  in  man  ; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  denies  or  ob¬ 
scures  the  pos.sibility  of  what  we  call 
“  will  ”  in  God.  If,  again,  we  examine 
the  assertions  of  the  d  priori  impossi¬ 
bility  of  miracles,  on  the  ground  of 
which  all  examination  of  evidence  is 
rendered  needless  or  absurd,  we  see  that 
it  is  based  again  on  the  second  of  these 
inferences ;  it  excludes  the  idea  of  a  su¬ 
perior  will  in  the  creation  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe,  acting  upon  and 
with  a  view  to  a  world  of  human  wills. 

It  is  somew'hat  difficult  to  be  patient 
of  this  negative  process,  impalpable  as  it 
is,  hardly  fair  or  even  rational  in  theory, 
but  most  powerful  in  its  effects.  Posi¬ 
tive  and  direct  reasoning,  while  we 
grapple  with  it  as  best  we  m.ay,  yet  w'e 
are  bound  to  treat  with  the  respect  due 
to  earnest  and  rational  antagonism.  But 
this  system  either  ignores  the  facts  of 
the  controversy,  or,  by  tacitly  denying 
the  existence  of  any  power  which  is  by 
hypothesis  non-material,  and,  therefore, 
incapable  of  being  “  crowded  out  ”  by 
the  massing  of  physical  things  or  pro¬ 
cesses,  it  assumes  the  real  point  at  issue. 
In  either  case  it  involves  something  of 
arrogance  and  injustice.  We  must  pro¬ 
test,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  some 
indignation  from  coloring  our  protest, 


against  it  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of 
fsirness. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  tenden¬ 
cies  of  thought  at  the  pre8«*nt  day. 
Some  will  consider  them  steps  in  true 
scienlihe  progress,  and  welcome  the 
simplicity  and  unity  which  the  exploding 
of  the  “  spiritual  ”  will  introduce.  Others 
will  deem  them  essentially  unsclentitic, 
as  ignoring  much  evidence  on  the  one 
side,  and  drawing  extensive  inferences 
from  insufficient  evidence  on  the  other, 
and  will  accordingly  consider  that,  in 
these.  Physical  Science  is  encroaching 
on  a  sphere  which  belongs  to  a  higher 
philosophy.  But  whatever  view'  we  take 
of  them,  it  is  well  that  w'e  should  look 
them  fairly  in  the  face,  and  estimate  the 
importance  of  their  results.  That  im¬ 
portance  I  believe  to  be  all  but  iutinite. 
They  will  not  merely  affect  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  abstract  thought,  but  tliey  must 
involve,  if  not  the  destruction,  at  least 
the  reconstruction,  of  the  whole  system 
of  Morality  ;  and  they  appear,  at  least, 
to  militate  against  every  idea  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  and  almost  every  practice  of 
Beligion,  as  these  words  are  now  under¬ 
stood.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  accept 
moditications,  cither  of  our  theological 
system,  or  of  our  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  the  advance  of 
science,  physical  or  historical,  may 
necessitate  ;  it  is  another  to  accL‘pt  con¬ 
clusions  which  strike  at  the,  root  of  any 
possibility  of  Theology,  and  any  au¬ 
thority,  perhaps  any  distinctive  meaning, 
in  Scripture.  In  fact,  when  we  look  at 
the  momentous  consequences  of  these 
great  questions,  all  the  other  controver¬ 
sies,  which  so  unhappily  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  Christians,  sink  into  the 
merest  insigniticance. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  such  con¬ 
sideration  of  results  tends  only  to  pre¬ 
judice  the  cause  of  truth,  by  inducing 
perversion  or  hesitation  in  its  progress. 
“  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  codum  ”  may  be 
quoted  nowadays  in  a  new  and  more 
special  sense.  And  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  idle  and  nothing  more  un¬ 
pardonable,  than  to  raise  any  cry  oi 
intolerance,  or  return  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  path  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  is  still  possible  (current  litera¬ 
ture  notwithstanding)  to  have  profound 
belief  and  intense  practical  earnestness, 
and  yet  to  feel  that  a  spintual  warfare 
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can  be  waged  with  spiritual  weapons ;  it 
is  possible  to  believe  that  honest  doubt 
and  even  error  are  better  than  dishonest 
and  ignorant  acquiescence,  and  yet  not  to 
doubt  that  conviction  is  a  blessing,  or  to 
suppose  that  truth  is  unimportant  or 
undesirable.  But  it  is  right,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
issue. 

It  is  right  that  in  such  weighty 
naatters  every  step  should  be  carefully, 
even  je.alou8ly,  scrutiniaed,  and  infer¬ 
ence,  probable  or  improbable,  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  actual  discovery.  It  is 
hut  common  sense  to  bestow  more  time 
.and  pains  to  the  investigation  of  claims 
which  destroy  the  title-deeds  of  our 
whole  estate,  than  of  those  which  touch 
but  a  corner  of  our  land  or  a  fraction  of 
our  income.  And  such  careful  and 
jealous  scrutiny  is  especially  needed  in 
the  progress  of  a  triumphant  and  ag¬ 
gressive  science,  in  which  bold  inference 
and  a  happy  audacity  of  theory  are 
needful  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  examination  of  individual 
instances  from  the  establishment  of  a 
general  law. 

It  is  right,  moreover,  for  a  more  im¬ 
portant  reason,  to  point  to  great  laws 
and  truths,  on  which  as  yet  human  life 
and  society  have  depended,  if  they  are 
.affected  by  the  conclusions  advanced  in 
one  particular  line  of  thought.  For, 
.after  all,  every  physical  law  is  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  hardly  established,  till  it  has 
been  submitted  to  “formulas  of  verifi¬ 
cation  ” — that  is,  till  it  has  been  tested 
by  its  accordance  with  actual  facts,  as¬ 
certained  by  independent  observation. 
And  it  may  not  unfairly  be  considered 
by  those  who  conceive  the  obligation  of 
Morality  as  an  ultimate  fact,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  Iteligion  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  necessity  of  human  existence,  that 
any  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  be, 
and  by  wdiatever  array  of  evidences  of 
one  or  two  kinds  it  may  be  supported, 
yet  must  have  in  it  some  fatal  error,  if  it 
fail  to  accord  with  these  other  classes  of 
facts.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
“  reductio  ad  absurdum  ”  wd)ich  must 
bar  the  most  plausible  system  of  reason¬ 
ing,  questioning  not  so  much  the  close 
dependence  of  one  link  upon  .another,  as 
the  assumptions,  supposed  to  be  axioma¬ 
tic,  on  which  the  whole  chain  hangs. 

I  cannot  but  quote  here  a  passage 


from  the  Address  already  referred  to,  de¬ 
livered  since  the  foregoing  paragraph 
was  written,  and  cxpre^8ing  tne  convic¬ 
tion  here  advanced,  in  words  truly  reve¬ 
rent,  and  therefore  truly  jihilosophic, 
which  fairly  enchained  the  attention  of 
all  who  heard  them  : — 

“  Truth,  wc  know,  must  be  Felf-consistent, 
nor  can  one  truth  contradict  another,  even 
tliough  the  two  may  have  bt'en  arrived  at  by 
totally  different  processes,  in  the  one  case, 
suppose,  obtained  by  sound  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  in  the  otlier  case  taken  on  trust  from 
<luly  authenticated  witnesses.  Misinti  rpreta- 
tions  of  course  tliere  may  be  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  causing  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions.  Every  mathematician  knows  that  iu 
his  private  work  he  will  occasionally  by  two 
different  trains  of  reasoning  arrive  at  (liscor- 
dant  conclusions.  He  is  at  once  aware  that 
there  must  be  a  slip  somewhere,  and  scfc*  him¬ 
self  to  detect  and  correct  it  When  conclu¬ 
sions  rest  on  probable  evidence,  the  reconcil¬ 
ing  of  apparent  contradictions  is  not  so  simple 
and  certain.  It  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
calm,  unbia8<ed  judgment^  capable  of  looking 
at  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  oftentimes 
we  have  long  to  suspend  our  decision,  and 
seek  for  further  evidence.  None  neeil  fear 
the  effect  of  scientific  inquiry  carried  on  in  an 
honest,  truth-loving,  humble  spirit,  which 
makes  us  no  less  ready  frankly  to  avow  our 
ignorance  of  what  we  cannot  exfilain  than  to 
accept  conclusions  based  on  sound  evidence. 
The  slow  but  sure  path  of  induction  isopen  to 
us.  Let  us  frame  hypotheses  if  we  will : 
most  useful  are  the}'  when  kept  in  their  pro¬ 
per  place,  as  stimulating  inquiry.  Let  us  seek 
to  confront  them  with  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment,  thereby  confirming  them  or  upset¬ 
ting  them  as  the  result  may  prove;  but  let  us 
beware  of  placing  them  prematurely  in  the 
rank  of  asceitained  truths,  and  building  fur¬ 
ther  conclusions  on  them  as  if  they  were."  * 

The  object  of  this  p.iper  will  be  att.nln- 
ed,  if  it  ill  any  degree  aw'akens  the  minds 
of  its  re.aders  to  the  nature  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  present  tendencies  of 
thought.  For  if  this  be  clearly  per¬ 
ceived,  then  one  important  step  is  taken 
towards  overcoming  the  ignorant  dislike 
of  abstract  thought,  and  the  temi>er  of 
impatience,  or  of  ridictile,  in  which  the 
very  name  of  Metaphysics  is  apt  to  be 
received.  The  grounds  on  which  we 
assert  the  reality  of  the  Metaphysical 
Sphere,  and  of  its  claims  to  influence 
ihouglit  and  determine  practice,  cannot 

•  Addres-s  of  Prof.  G.  G.  Slokc.<i,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
President  of  the  British  Association,  delivered  at 
Exeter  on  Aug.  18th,  iSGti. 
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be  discnssed  here  at  present ;  but  the 
assertion  itself  will  be  seen  to  be  no 
question  of  the  schools,  but  of  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

Especially  I  would  venture  to  press 
this  point  on  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
of  ('hristian  doctrine.  At  present  there 
is  danger  lest  the  course  of  modern 
thought  and  the  system  of  religious 
teaching,  the  week-day  investigation  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Sunday,  goon,  each 
ignoring  the  other,  each  rearing  up  its 
own  fabric  on  its  own  foundations,  with¬ 


out  ever  inquiring  whether  these  founda¬ 
tions  may  not  be  too  narrow — whether 
the  two  lines  of  thought  ought  not  to  in¬ 
terpenetrate,  and  so  modify  each  other. 
The  link  between  them  must  l)e  found  in 
the  philosophy  which  deals  with  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  the  objects  of  which 
tliat  spirit  is  cognizant.  To  disregard 
that  link  is  to  be  untrue  to  the  interest 
alike  of  Science  and  of  Keligion — to  the 
right  conception  both  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds. 

Ai.fked  Hahry. 


Ctutmb«n'i  JounuL 

THE  HILLTRIBES  OF  CHirrAGONG. 


Rising  from  the  rice-swamps  and  level 
land  of  the  Chittagong  district,  in  the 
])residency  of  Rengal,  a  vast  extent  of 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  covering  an  area  of  6,796 
miles,  is  known  as  the  Chittagong  Hill- 
tracts,  and  is  subjected  to  British  rule. 
The  eastern  frontier  of  this  strange  and 
distant  country  is  but  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  western  boundary  of 
China,  so  that  our  ideas  are  at  once 
transported  far  and  wide  when  we  begin 
to  learn  what  Captain  Lewin  has  to  tell 
us  concerning  our  fellow-subjects  there.* 
It  is  an  interesting  country ;  and  they 
arc  a  strange  people,  separated  from  oiir 
general  and  vague  notions  of  “Indians” 
by  their  habits,  their  speech,  and  their 
traditions — resembling  not  at  all  “  the 
mild  Hindu,”  with  whom  we  have  been 
considerably  disenchanted  of  late  years, 
.and  as  unlike  the  dwellers  in  tropical 
regions  of  the  other  continents.  The 
landscape  is  for  the  most  part  sombre, 
with  its  traces  of  volcanic  .action,  its  long 
reaches  of  still  water,  and  its  walls  of 
dark-green  verdure  ;  but  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  glimpses  of  wonderful  beauty, 
when  “  dark  cliffs  of  a  brown  vitreous 
rock,  patched  and  mottled  with  lichens 
and  mosses  of  various  colors,  tower  up 
on  either  side,  while  on  the  right  or  left 
shoots  back  a  dark  gorge  of  impenetra¬ 
ble  jungle.”  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
strange  and  lavish  handiwork  of  Nature 
in  her  remote  recesses.  “I  remember,” 

•  The  IliU-tractt  of  ChiiUiffong,  and  the  Dwellers 
therein.  By  Captain  T.  H.  Lewin.  Deputy-com- 
iniasioner  of  Hill-tracts.  Calcutta. 


says  Captain  Lewin,  “  once  going  up  the 
Twine  Khyonng,  a  tributary  of  the  Mat- 
amoree,  whose  stream  ran  briskly  in  a 
narrow  pebbly  bed,  between  banks  that 
rose  almost  perpendicularly,  and  so  high 
that  the  sun  only  c.ame  down  to  us  by 
glints  here  and  there.  Enormous  tree- 
ferns  hung  over  our  heads,  some  fifty 
feet  up;  while  the  straight  stems  of  the 
‘  gurjun  ’  tree  shot  up  without  a  branch, 
like  white  pillars  in  a  temple ;  plantains, 
with  their  broad  drooping  fronds  of 
transparent  emerald,  broke  at  intervals 
the  dark -green  wall  of  jungle  that  tow¬ 
ered  up  in  the  background ;  and  from 
some  gnarled  old  forest  giant  here  and 
there  the  long  curving  creepers  threw 
across  the  stream  a  bridge  of  Nature’s 
own  making.  Sometimes  wo  came  upon 
a  recess  in  the  bank  of  verdure  which 
rose  on  either  hand,  and  there  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  a  cascade  would  be  heard  behind 
the  veil,  its  entry  into  the  stream  being 
marked  by  a  great  gray  heap  of  rounded 
rocks  and  boulders,  topple<l  and  tossed 
about  in  a  way  that  showed  with  what  a 
sweep  the  water  came  dowui  in  the  rains. 
Scarlet  dragonflies,  and  butterflies  of 
purple,  gold,  and  azure,  flitted  like  jewels 
across  our  path  ;  while  silvery  fish,  streak¬ 
ed  with  dark-blue  bands,  flew  uj)  the 
stream  before  us  like  flashes  of  light  as 
we  poled  along.” 

Large  and  richly  alluvial  plains,  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest  trees,  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  district,  which,  if  cleared, 
would  be  admirably  ad.apted  for  plow- 
cultivation  ;  and  far  in  the  jungle  are 
tanks,  fruit-trees,  and  the  remains  of 
masonry  buildings  —  evidence  that  in 
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some  bygone  time  the  land  was  culti- 
v.ated  ami  inhabited  by  men  of  the 
plains.  They  never  come  there  now ; 
the  climate  sets  an  in8U|»erable  barrier 
between  them;  it  is  innocuous  to  the 
hill-men,  but  deadly  to  those  of  the 
plains,  with  its  tremendous  rains  and 
dense  fogs.  There  are  no  hot  winds,  and 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  tempered 
by  cool  sea  breezes,  so  that  Europeans 
might  bear  a  residence  in  the  Ilill-traets 
very  well.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  people 
to  remain  in  their  villages  until  the  cul¬ 
tivation  season  commences  in  May,  and 
then  the  whole  country-side  moves  up, 
every  man  to  his  patch  of  cultiv.alion  on 
some  lofty  hill.  In  this  custom  Captain 
Lewin  traces  their  comparative  immunity 
from  sickness,  “  for,”  he  says,  “  hill-men, 
on  abandoning  their  usual  mode  of  life, 
and  taking  to  other  occupations  not 
involving  the  periodical  move  to  the 
hill-tops,  are  nearly  as  much  subject  to 
fever  as  the  people  of  the  plains.”  Theirs 
is  a  strange,  selt^ontainetl,  isolated  life, 
with  a  periodic  state  of  siege  by  the 
weather,  .us  during  the  rainy  season  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  move  about  the 
country,  wliich  has  no  roads,  on  account 
of  the  rising  of  the  hill-streams.  Before 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  the  hill-people 
lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  as  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  bazaars  are  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  men  of  the  phuius,  and 
tra<le  almost  entirely  ceases.  The  system 
of  commerce  is  very  primitive :  its  cen¬ 
tres  are  four  bazaars,  to  which  the  hill- 
pef>ple  resort  for  salt,  spices,  dried  6sh, 
tobacco,  and  other  necessaries  only  pro¬ 
curable  from  the  plains.  They  bring 
down  for  sale  cotton  and  timber,  the  oil- 
bearing  seeds  of  a  certain  tree  which 
grows  in  the  jungle,  and  small  quantities 
of  ivory  and  wax.  The  Hill-tracts  are 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  cotton;  and  measures  have  been  taken 
to  introduce  improved  varieties  of  the 
plant  among  the  hill-tribes.  Throughout 
the  whole  district,  large  tracts  of  valua¬ 
ble  forest  trees  are  found.  The  fir  tree 
and  the  caoutchouc  abound  in  the  lotVy 
hills  in  the  east ;  but  the  “  unsatisfactory 
relations”  which  exist  between  the  hill- 
tribes  under  English  rule  and  those  more 
remote,  prevent  any  use  being  made  of 
these  valuable  forest  products. 

In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  a 
curious  natural  product  is  found,  which 


reminds  one  of  the  wondrous  “  travellers’ 
tree”  of  the  Malay  forests.  Capt.  Lewin 
describes  it  thus:  “The  forest  trees  are 
festooneil  with  numerous  creepers  [phyto- 
crene)^  hanging  in  a  labynnth  of  coils 
from  every  tree :  some  are  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm.  On  cutting  one  of  these, 
water  is  obtained  ;  and  as  they  grow  on 
the  loftiest  hill,  where  water  is  often  not 
obtainable,  this  property  of  theirs  is  most 
useful.  Tile  most  curious  thing  is,  that 
should  the  coil  be  cut  in  one  place  only, 
so  as  to  leave  two  pendent  ends,  no  wa¬ 
ter  issues.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  a  piece 
clean  out  of  the  creeper  with  two  quick 
consecutive  strokes  before  water  is  ob¬ 
tained.  If,  with  an  unskilled  hand,  three 
or  four  h  icks  are  made  before  severing 
it,  the  only  result  is  a  dry  stick.  Two 
speedy  cuts,  however,  and  from  the 
piece  of  creeper  trickles  out  about  half  a 
tumblerful  of  clear  cool  water.  The  hill- 
men  explain  this  by  s.aying  that  when 
the  ste<n  is  cut,  the  water  tries  to  run 
away  upward.” 

In  every  country  there  is  some  one  gift 
of  Nature  of  supremo  value  and  import¬ 
ance,  the  central  object  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  Arctic  seal,  the  African 
plaintain,  the  Arabian  camel,  the  Ice¬ 
landic  reindeer,  the  Chinese  rice  field, 
are  balance>l  in  Chittagong  by  the  bam¬ 
boo  and  the  cane,  whicli  grow  in  profu¬ 
sion  in  the  hills.  Here  is  a  lucid  and 
animated  description  of  the  place  they 
occiijiy  :  “  The  c.ane  is  the  hill-man’s 
rope;  with  it  he  weaves  baskets,  binds 
his  house  together,  and  throws  briilges 
over  the  hitherto  impassable  hill-tor¬ 
rents.  The  bamboo  is  liter.illy  his  staff 
of  life.  He  builds  his  house  of  the  bam¬ 
boo;  he  fertilizes  his  fields  with  its  .a.shes; 
of  its  stem  he  m.akes  vessels  in  which  to 
carry  water;  with  two  bits  of  bamboo  he 
can  produce  fire;  its  young  and  succulent 
shoots  provide  a  dainty  dinner-tlish  ;  and 
he  weaves  his  sleeping-mat  of  fine  slips 
thereof.  The  instruments  w’ith  which 
his  women  weave  their  cotton  are  of 
bamboo.  He  makes  drinking  cups  of  it; 
and  his  head  at  night  rests  on  a  bamboo 
pillow ;  his  forts  are  built  of  it  ;  he 
catches  fish,  makes  baskets  and  stools, 
and  thatches  his  house  with  the  help  of 
the  bamboo.  He  smokes  from  a  pipe 
of  bamboo,  and  from  bamboo  ashes  he 
obtains  potash.  Finally,  his  funeral  pile 
is  lighted  with  bamboo.  The  hill-man 
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would  die  wilhout  the  hatnboo;  and  the 
thing  he  finds  hardest  of  credence  is,  that 
in  other  countries  the  bamboo  does  not 
prow,  and  that  men  live  in  ignorance  of 
it.  In  Central  India  there  is  a  migratory 
tribe  called  Bhatos,  who  follow  the  i)ro- 
fession  of  alhleta;,  and  perform  most  of 
their  feats  w  ith  the  idd  of  a  bamboo ;  and 
this  tiibe  have  actually  deified  it.  Their 
patron  goddess  is  Korewa,  an  incarnation 
of  31ahadeva.  Her  shrine  is  situated  at 
Kitti'or,  around  whieh  dense  forests  of 
bamboo  grow.  One  they  select,  and  the 
ntt(‘ndants  of  the  temple  consecrate  it. 
It  is  called  gwndchari,  or  chief,  and 
receives  their  worship  annually.  To  it, 
as  to  a  human  chief,  all  respect  is  shown; 
and  in  cases  of  marriage,  of  disputes 
requiring  arbitration,  the  gunnichari  is 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  councillors  or 
arbitrators,  and  all  prostrate  themselves 
before  it,  before  commencing  their  dis¬ 
cussions.”  One  of  the  tiibes  of  the  llill- 
tract  offers  worship  to  the  bamboo,  but 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Ilh.atos ;  they 
regard  it  as  the  impersonation  of  the 
deit  y  of  the  forest. 

There  is  nothing  unpleasant  or  de¬ 
graded  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Captain 
Lewin  of  the  llill-people,  of  whom  he 
writes  with  humanity,  sympathy,  and 
appreci.ation,  which,  could  we  but  hope 
they  wouhl  be  ntore  gcner.ally  felt  and 
manifested  by  the  representatives  of 
English  authority  in  India,  might  glo¬ 
riously  change  the  moral  history  of 
English  rule,  and  largely  influence  the 
destinies  of  the  Eastern  world.  Before 
he  enters  upon  an  account  of  their  origin 
and  their  characteristics,  he  describes 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  which  is  known 
as  “joom,”  and  contrasts  their  hill-life  elo¬ 
quently  and  advantageously  with  that 
of  the  dweller  in  the  plains.  “  In  the 
month  of  April,  a  convenient  ]uece  of 
forest  land  is  fixed  upon,  generally  on 
a  hill-side:  the  luxuriant  undergrowth 
of  shrubs  and  creepers  h,as  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  smaller  trees  felled,  the 
trees  of  larger  growth  to  be  stripped 
of  their  branches,  and  left  standing. 
Although  the  clearing  of  a  ]iatch  of  dense 
jungle  is  no  doubt  very  severe  labor,  yet 
the  siirronndings  of  the  Laborer  render 
his  work  pleasurable  in  comj)arison  with 
the  toilsome  and  dirty  task  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  plains.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  hill-man  w’orks  in  the  shade  of  the 


jungle  that  he  is  cutting;  he  is  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  where  every  breeze  reaches 
and  refreshes  him  ;  his  spint.s  are  enliv¬ 
ened,  and  his  labor  is  lightened  by  the 
beautilul  prospect  stretcliing  out  before 
him  ;  while  the  rich  and  varied  scenery 
of  the  forest  stirs  his  mind  above  a 
monotone.  He  is  surrounded  by  his 
comrades ;  the  scent  of  the  wild  thyme, 
and  the  buzzing  of  the  forest-bee  are 
about  him ;  the  young  men  and  maidens 
sing  to  their  work ;  and  the  laugh  and 
joke  go  round  as  they  sit  down  to  their 
mid-day  meal,  under  the  shade  of  some 
great  mossy  forest  tree.  On  the  other 
hand,  consider  the  toil  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  plains.  He  maunders  along,  with 
pokes  and  anathemas,  at  the  tail  of  a  pair 
of  buffaloes,  working  mid-leg  in  mud; 
around  him  stretches  an  uninterrupted 
vista  of  muddy  rice  land — there  is  not  a 
bough  or  a  leaf  to  give  him  shelter  from 
the  blazing  noonday  sun.  His  women 
are  shut  up  in  some  cabin,  jealously  sur¬ 
rounded  by  jungle ;  and  if  he  is  able  to 
afford  a  scanty  meal  during  the  day,  he 
will  munch  it  sitting  beside  his 

muddy  jdow.  Add  to  this,  that  by  his 
comparatively  pleasurable  toil  the  hill- 
man  can  gain  two  rupees  for  one  which 
the  wretched  ryot  of  tlie  plain  can  pain¬ 
fully  earn,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  hill-people  have  a  jiassion 
for  their  mode  of  life,  and  regard  with 
absolute  contempt  any  proposal  to  settle 
down  to  the  tame  and  monotonous  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands.” 
The  migration  of  the  people  when 
“jooming”  begins,  and  the  villages  are 
quite  abandoned,  is  a  curious  thing  to 
witness,  also  the  assembling  of  the  va¬ 
rious  jooming  parties.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  each  bind  on  the  left  hip 
a  small  basket  tilled  with  the  mixed  seeds 
of  cotton,  rice,  melons,  yuimpkins,  and 
Indian  corn;  each  takes  a“dao,”or  hill- 
knife,  in  hand,  and  every  hill-side  soon 
echoes  to  their  hill-call  (a  cry  like  the 
Swiss  jodel),  as  party  answers  party 
from  the  paths  winding  up  each  hill-side 
to  their  resf»ective  patches  of  cultivation. 
Arrived  at  the  joom,  the  family  will  form 
a  line,  and  steadily  work  their  way  across 
the  field.  A  dig  with  the  blunt  square 
end  of  the  dao  makes  a  narrow  hole 
about  three  inches  deep;  into  this  is  put 
a  small  h.indful  of  the  mixed  seeds,  and 
the  sowing  is  completed.  A  solitary 
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joom  is  very  rare  ;  they  are  almost 
always  in  close  propinquity,  and  mutual 
help  is  cheerfully  piven.  The  first  thing 
to  ripen  is  the  Indian  corn ;  then  come 
the  melons,  to  which  succeed  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  ;  finally,  in  September,  the 
rice  and  other  grain,  to  which  the  mon¬ 
keys  and  the  jungle-fowl  do  much  dam¬ 
age,  In  October,  the  cotton  crop  is 
gathered,  completing  the  harvest. 

The  country  suffers  severely  from  the 
visitations  of  rats.  “They  arrive,”  says 
Captain  Lewin,  “in  swarms,  and  sweep 
everything  before  them  ;  they  eat  up  the 
standing  corn,  and  empty  the  granaries 
of  the  hill-people — nothing  stops  them. 
They  are  said  to  come  from  the  south, 
ami  tl»ey  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  hill-folk 
gravely  assured  me  that  during  the  last 
visit.ation,  which  occurred  in  1864,  the 
rats  were  tninsformed  into  jungle-fowl : 
in  proof  of  this,  they  point  ont  a  peculi.ar 
dragging  feather  in  the  tails  of  the  jun¬ 
gle  fowl,  which  they  assert  to  be  a  rat’s 
tail.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hill- 
tracts,  Captain  Lewin  has  known  no  in¬ 
stance  of  a  hill-man  cultivating  with  the 
plough ;  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
some  acres  of  ploughed  land  may  be 
seen  near  the  villages  of  the  chiefs,  they 
are  invariably  tended  by  Bengalee  ser¬ 
vants  engaged  for  the  purpose.  The  de¬ 
serted  villages  |)resent  a  curious  appear¬ 
ance,  having  all  the  evidences  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  recent  life,  but  every  living 
creature  having  disappeared.  The  mi¬ 
grating  jteople  leave  half  their  property 
behind  them:  granaries  containing  grain, 
tiie  women’s  weaving  implements — all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  removed  at  their 
leisure;  ami  this  they  do  with  perfect 
safetv,  for  '•'•there  are  no  thieves  in  the 
hills!'' 

To  be  a  good  ami  successful  hunter  is 
a  great  merit  in  the  estimation  of  these 
people,  whose  country  abounds  in  almost 
every  s|)ecies  of  wild  animal.  The  ele¬ 
phant  roams  over  the  district  in  large 
herds,  and  the  Assam  rhinoceros  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  likewise  the  boa-constrictor,  which 
is  of  enormous  size.  The  domesticated 
animals  are  tlie  cow,  the  buffalo,  the 
goat,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig,  and  the 
common  fowl. 

The  author  divides  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  Hill  Chittagong  into  two 
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classes:  1.  The Khyoungtha,  or'Children 
of  the  River,  who  are  of  pure  Aracanese 
origin,  speaking  the  .ancient  Aracan  dia¬ 
lect,  and  conforming  in  every  w'ay  to 
Buddhist  customs ;  2.  The  Toungtha,  or 
Children  of  the  Hills,  who  are  of  mixed 
origin,  and  who  speak  numerous  dialects, 
and  are  more  purely  savages  than  the 
(.Tiildrcn  of  the  River.  No  record  of 
their  origin  save  that  of  oral  tradition 
exists  among  them.  The  Khyoungtha 
ossess  a  written  language,  but  have  no 
istory  ;  the  Toungtha  have  no  written 
character,  and  their  languages  express 
nothing  beyond  the  wants  and  sensations 
of  uncivilized  life.  “The  general  phy¬ 
sique  of  the  hill-tribes,”  says  Captain 
Lewin,  “is  strongly  Mongolian.  They 
are  short  in  stature,  not  live  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  Their  faces  are  broad  ; 
the  nose  fiat,  with  no  perceptible  bridge ; 
the  eyes  narrow,  and  set  oblujuely  in  the 
head  ;  high  cheek-bones,  and  no  beard  or 
moustache.  They  have  an  honest,  bright 
look,  with  a  frank  and  merry  smile;  and 
their  look  does  not  belie  them,  but  is  a 
faithful  index  of  their  mental  character¬ 
istics.” 

Certain  customs  arc  common  to  all 
the  tribes;  for  instance,  slavery,  under 
two  forms — that  of  the  debtor-slave,  in 
which  persons  borrow'ed  money  from  the 
chief,  or  some  other  individual,  and  gave 
their  children  or  female  relatives  to  serve 
as  menial  servants  until  the  debt  should 
be  paid.  This  custom  has  been  put  down, 
under  our  rule,  with  a  high  hand — not 
always,  as  the  author  show's,  judiciously 
or  with  desirable  results.  The  other 
form  of  slavery  which  once  existed 
among  our  tributary  tribes  is  now'  only 
carried  on  by  independent  tribes  beyond 
our  jurisdiction  ;  that  is,  captivity  to  the 
bow  and  spear,  men  .and  women  taken 
by  force  in  w’ar,  and  sold  like  cattle  from 
master  to  master.  Concerning  this  the 
author  s.ay8:  “The  origin  of  this  custom, 
if  not  indeed  the  origin  of  the  chronic 
state  of  w'arfare  in  which  all  hill-people 
seem  to  live,  was  the  want  of  women. 
Among  all  hill-people,  the  w'oman  is  the 
chief  toiler,  and  naturally  enough  their  in¬ 
cessant  labor  in  all  weathers  kills  the 
women  of  a  tribe,  or  renders  them  more 
liable  to  disease.  Hence,  among  some 
tribes,  we  find  the  strange  cu>tom  of 
polyandry  prev.ailing ;  but  among  others 
a  simpler  course  is  adopted — the  law  of 
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the  strongjest.  Those  who  liud  few  women 
went  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  took 
them  from  a  weaker  community.” 

The  Khyoungtha  of  the  Hills  are  a 
fine  race — manly,  upright,  and  noble. 
They  are  firm  believers  in  metempsycho¬ 
sis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  caste 
among  them ;  all  are  equal,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  is  not  perpetual.  Captain  Lewin 
upholds  the  moral  superiority  of  Budd¬ 
hism  over  Brahminism.  “No  one,”  he 
says,  “  can  go  among  a  people  professing 
the  Buddhist  faith  without  seeing  their 
superiority  in  manliness,  truth,  self  de¬ 
nial,  and  all  the  sterner,  nobler  class  of 
moral  excellences.  These  characteristics 
have  operated  strongly  in  raising  the 
social  status  of  the  weaker  sex,  and 
.among  our  hill  Buddhists  women  are 
respected,  and  occupy  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion.  They  enjoy  great  freedom  of 
action,  and  are  unmistakably  a  jmwer 
.apiong  the  people.  They,  as  well  as  men, 
can  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
attain  “  Nirvan.”  The  author’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  ceremonies  is  very 
interesting  and  poetical,  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  bordering  on  the  grotesque.  The 
dress  of  the  Khyoungtha  is  simple  and 
graceful,  and  the  men  are  tattooed  :  the 
nameof  (iod  is  m.arked  upon  the  shoulder. 
Men  and  women  alike  are  passion-ately 
fond  of  flowers,  and  wear  many  orna¬ 
ments.  In  each  village  community  the 
adults  have  a  head,  and  the  boys  also, 
.and  the  unmarried  men  and  boys  sleep 
in  a  separate  house,  as  in  Borneo.  The 
standard  of  morality,  according  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  ideas,  is  low,  but  an  unfaithful 
wife  is  seldom  heard  of,  and  family  lies 
and  duties  are  powerful.  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  attendant  on  marriage  and  death 
are  complicated  and  picturesque.  Their 
personal  li.abits  are  not  objectionable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  respect — both  sexes  allow 
their  h.air  to  become  very  long,  and  sel¬ 
dom  wash  it ;  “  the  consequences,”  says 
Captain  Lewin,  “nnaybe  better  imagin¬ 
ed  than  described.”  The  Kliyoungtha 
do  not  dance  together.  Their  festive 
g.atherings  are  enlivened  by  a  travelling 
theatrical  company,  which  comes  round 
every  cold  season,  and  of  whose  perform¬ 
ances  the  author  gives  a  curious  and  very 
amusing  description. 

The  Tonngtha  are  different  from  the 
Khyoungtha  in  many  w’ays.  Their  vil¬ 
lages  are  generally  situated  on  lofty  hills 


and  in  places  difficult  of  access.  The 
men  wear  hardly  any  clothes,  and  the 
women  a  single  8c.anty  petticoat.  Upon 
the  women  falls  all  the  hardest  work,  and 
their  position  is  lower.  The  religion  of 
the  Toungthas  is  simple — it  is  that  of 
nature ;  they  worship  the  elements,  and 
have  a  vague  notion  of  some  divine  con¬ 
trolling  power.  They  are  cruel,  and  at¬ 
tach  but  little  value  to  life.  Keverence 
and  respect  are  emotions  unknown  to 
them ;  they  salute  neither  their  chiefs 
nor  their  elders;  no  form  of  greeting  ex¬ 
ists  in  their  many  tongues,  neither  have 
they  any  expression  conveying  thanks. 
They  attach  importance  to  an  oath ;  it  is 
a  test  in  matters  pertaining  to  crime,  and 
by  it  they  ratify  engagements.  The  oath 
is  made  upon  the  things  upon  which 
their  very  existence  depends— water, 
cotton,  rice,  or  the  dao,  or  hill-knife. 
They  are  monogamists,  and,  as  a  rule, 
good  husbands  and  fathers.  Adultery 
is  punished  with  death.  Slavery  is  a  re¬ 
cognized  institution,  but  a  man’s  slaves 
are  his  children,  and  universally  well 
treated.  Should  a  man’s  wife  die,  he  may 
marry  one  of  his  slaves ;  his  so  doing  at 
once  raises  her  to  the  position  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  a  free  woman.  Each  village 
is  a  small  state,  owing  fealty  to  no  one 
save  its  owm  leader.  A  man  may  leave 
one  chief,  and  transfer  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  village  of  another;  hence, 
the  power  of  different  chiefs,  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  their  respective 
villages,  varies  considerably  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  their  success  or  popu¬ 
larity.  They  are  a  healthy  and  long- 
lived  people,  perhaps  because  they  have 
no  medicines,  and  very  few  stimulants. 
After  he  has  given  a  general  account  of 
the  hill-tribes,  according  to  their  classi¬ 
fication  as  Cliildren  of  the  River  and 
Children  of  the  Hill,  Captain  Lewin 
takes  thorn  in  detail,  and  gives  us  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  particulars  concerning 
the  subdivisions.  All  the  details,  espe¬ 
cially  those  concerning  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  varying  notions  of  the 
supernatural,  are  exceeditigly  curious. 
It  is  good  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways, 
and  taught  to  understand  the  condition 
of  our  fellow-men,  more  especially  when 
they  are  our  fellow  subjects,  and  our 
country  is  responsible  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion,  the  debasement,  or  the  “letting 
alone  ”  of  these  people.  The  author  of 
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thia  book,  who  has  lived  among  the  hill- 
tribes,  who  likes  them,  and  understamls 
them,  puts  in  a  plea,  as  strong  as  it  is 
modest,  fur  fair  dealing  with  them  on  the 
part  of  England.  “  They  are  very  sim¬ 
ple,”  he  says,  “and  honest,  and  merry, 
but  they  have  no  sympathy  with  anytliing 
above  tlie  level  of  their  bodily  wants. 
There  are  whole  tracts  of  mind,  and 
thought,  and  feeling  which  are  unknown 
to  them,  and  which  could  not  be  made 
known  by  any  explanation.”  We  may 
make  them  better  and  happier,  but  it  must 
be  in  their  own  way,  not  in  ours;  not  by 
inspiring  them  with  the  thirst  for  wealth, 
the  desire  for  the  superfluities  which  at¬ 
tach  to  our  civilization.  There  is  no 
starvation  among  them ;  they  know  nei¬ 
ther  poverty  nor  riches,  and  they  enjoy 
perfect  social  equality.  This  book  ex¬ 
plains  the  condition,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  of  the  inluibitants  of  an  im¬ 
mense  district,  who  are  in  our  power, 
and  for  whom  we  are  accountable.  The 
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student  of  them,  the  pleader  for  them,  is 
surely  the  best  ju<lge  in  their  c.ase.  In 
these  strong  and  simple  words,  he  epito¬ 
mises  his  experience,  and  formulates  his 
belief:  “  What  is  w'anted  here  is  not 
measures,  but  a  man :  place  over  the 
hill-tribes  an  officer  gifted  with  the 
power  of  rule ;  not  a  mere  cog  in  the 
great  wheel  of  -.rovernraeut,  but  one  tol¬ 
erant  of  the  failings  of  his  fellow  cre.a- 
tures,  and  prompt  to  see  and  recognize 
in  them  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin — apt  to  enter  into 
new  trains  of  tht)ught,  and  to  adopt  and 
motlify  ideas,  but  cautious  in  oftending 
national  prejudice.  Umler  a  guidance 
like  this,  let  the  people  by  slow  degrees 
civilize  themselves.  With  education 
open  to  them,  and  yet  moving  under 
their  owm  laws  and  customs,  they  will 
turn  out,  not  deb.a8ed  and  miniature  epit¬ 
omes  of  Englishmen,  but  a  new  and 
noble  type  of  Goil’s  creatures.” 
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I  HAD  been  in  practice  for  some  ten 
years,  :is  a  surgeon  in  a  large  provincial 
town,  when  one  winter  evening  I  was  re¬ 
turning  homewards  from  a  long  and  fag¬ 
ging  day’s  work,  not  a  little  tired,  and 
somewhat  depressed  at  my  inability  to 
relieve  some  of  the  cases  of  suflfriring 
amongst  which  my  day  had  been  spent. 
It  was  a  cold,  raw  evening  in  November : 
rain  had  fallen  heavily  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  ;  but  towards  dusk  the  down¬ 
pour  had  gradually  ceased,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  feeling  of  the  air,  and  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  which  hung  over  the 
town,  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  night 
would  be  frosty.  The  streets  were  dark 
and  miserable ;  and  as  I  had  wended  my 
way  homeward^,  I  had  been  picturing  to 
myself  the  comforts  of  my  bachelor's 
den  :  the  warm  tire,  and  curtsins  snugly 
drawn — my  slipjiers  toasting  in  the  fender 
— .and  my  easiest  armchair  planted  in  the 
full  warmth  of  the  blaze.  Dinner,  too,  was 
not  absent  from  my  thoughts,  nor  even 
my  postprandial  pipe,  smoked  in  the  in¬ 
dulgent  society  of  “Fatima,”  my  favorite 
cat ;  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  dip  into  the 
pages  of  a  novel  which  1  had  purchased 


on  my  homeward  w’ay,  and  which,  in  .all 
its  virgin  purity  of  paper,  nestled  in  the 
pocket  of  my  ovei  coat. 

As  I  thought  of  this  cheap  treasure  in 
my  homeward  walk — treasure  never  so 
welcome  as  when  honestly  earned  bjr  a 
hard  day’s  work,  tunidst  scenes  which 
make  the  delights  of  a  novel  trebly  en¬ 
joyable — I  coidd  not  help  rejoicing  in 
the  change  from  those  good  old  times, 
when  such  a  book,  in  its  triple  volumes, 
would  have  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half ; 
whereas  now,  I  had  purch.a>cd  the  fee- 
simple  of  it  for  a  shilling  !  I  remember¬ 
ed  the  heroine  of  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
delightful  stories  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  dirty  and  malodorous  “circulating 
library  ”  novel  with  her  scissors,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  contact  with  her  fair  lingers; 
and  again  I  blessed  the  “good  old  times,” 
for  having  got  themselves  well  out  of  the 
way  before  I  began  to  “fret  and  strut  my 
hour  upon  the  stage  ”  of  life. 

But  when  I  got  home,  all  my  dream  of 
enjoyment  vanished  at  the  sight  of  a  note 
upon  my  table,  requesting  me  to  proceed 
instantly  to  Beechhurst,  a  baronet’s  seat 
some  ten  miles  from  - .  The  note. 
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which  was  evidently  written  in  violent 
haste,  merely  stated  that  Liuly  Rivers’s 
son,  the  present  baronet,  had  met  with 
a  severe  accident  after  hnnting,  and  iin- 
plored  me  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  re¬ 
turning  by  the  convey.ance  wliich  she 
had  sent  for  me.  By  way  of  postscript, 
my  housekeeper  added  that  the  g.oom 
who  brought  the  note  hail  oidy  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  a  neighboring  hostelry,  “just  to 
wash  the  horse’s  mouth  out,”  and  would 
return  for  me  almost  directly.  I  wasoblig- 
ed,  therefore,!  o  snat  ch  a  hast  y  meal, and  to 
postpone  my  novel,  and  thes*)othing  so¬ 
ciety  and  “golden  silence  ”  of  Fatima, 
until  a  more  convenient  season.  Before 
I  had  finished  dinner  my  messenger  re¬ 
turned,  and  I  sallied  out  again,  very  re¬ 
luctantly,  into  the  cold  and  darkness, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  took  my  seat  in  the 
gig  sent  for  me  in  a  somewhat  sulky 
frame  of  mind. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  by  the  side 
of  the  driver,  before  I  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  process  of  “  washing 
the  horse’s  mouth  out  ”  had  produced 
the  remarkable  etfi-ct  of  communicating 
an  odor  of  gin  to  the  driver’s  breath — 
a  phenomenon  which  I  have  before  ob¬ 
served  under  simil.-tr  circumstances,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  notice.able  instance 
of  sympathy  between  man  :ind  beast. 
As,  however,  it  had  also  the  effect  of 
making  him  drive  extiemely  fast,  I  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  result. 

From  his  account  of  the  accident,  I 
gathered  that  his  master.  Sir  Lynlph 
Rivers,  who  bore  the  reimtation  of  a  keen 
sportsman,  had  gone  out  hunting,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning  on  his  favorite 
blood  mare  “  Brown  Bess.”  The  day, 
however, had  proved  a  “  blank”  one,  and 
the  baronet  had  returned  home  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  usual.  Dismounting 
at  the  hall  door,  he  had  laid  his  hand 
caressingly  on  the  marc’s  quarter,  and 
said  “(iood-bye,  old  lady.”  Whether 
the  “  old  hniy’s”  temper  had  been  sour¬ 
ed  by  the  absence  of  sport,  or  no,  I  can¬ 
not  say  ;  but  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
resent  her  m.aster’8  caress,  lashed  out 
with  her  near  hind-ieg,  and  struck  Sir 
Lyulph  with  her  hoof  a.  severe  blow  in 
the  centre  of the  stomach,  knocking  him 
It^tckwards  with  great  violence.  Nor 
was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune 
— tor,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  fall 
brought  the  back  of  his  head  into  smart 


contact  with  a  sharp-pointed  stone, 
which  chanced  to  be  embedded  in  the 
gravel-sweep  jtist  in  front  of  the  Hall. 
Altogether,  it  sounded  like  a  very  pretty 
c.a8e;  and  by  the  time  the  recital  of  it 
w.as  ended,  the  furious  driving  of  my 
Jehu  hail  brought  me  to  the  gates  ot 
Be<*chhurst. 

Lady  Rivers  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  and  ap¬ 
peared  ill  a  state  of  pitiable  distress  at 
the  accident.  The  baronet  w.as  her  only 
child,  and  had  always  been  her  iilol. 
She  told  me  that  he  had  not  spoken  since 
the  fall,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  insensible. 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  room  in 
which  my  patient  lay,  and  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  only  served  to  confirm  my 
worst  fears  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
injuries  he  h.ad  received.  He  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  robust  and  extremely 
handsome  man  of  some  thirty  years  of 
age;  but  although  I  jmlged  that  his  cir¬ 
culation  in  health  must  have  been  vigor¬ 
ous  enough,  his  pulse  now  made  scarcely 
forty  beats  in  tlie  minute,  and  those  of 
the  feeblest  and  most  tremulous  kind. 
The  blow  from  the  mare’s  foot  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  the  very  centre  of  the 
great  ganglion  of  nerves  in  the  stomach, 
jiroducing  extreme  depression  of  the 
system,  which  aV.is  further  complicated 
by  evident  concussion  of  the  brain  from 
the  backward  fall— and  still  further,  as  I 
feared,  by  the  pressure  upon  the  brain 
of  some  splinter  of  bone  driven  inwards 
by  contact  with  the  stone. 

My  first  care  was  to  endeavor  to 
combat  the  nervous  shock;  and  having 
found  that  the  patient  could  be  made  to 
swallow,  I  plied  him  freely  with  cham- 

Iiagne,  chloric  ether,  and  ammonia,  until 
had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  the 
pulse  nearly  ten  beats  in  the  minute 
Il.aving  thus  done  what  I  could  to 
counteract  the  depression,  and  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  the  sick  man’s 
suddenly  sinking  from  the  shock,  I 

desf)atched  a  groom  into  L -  for  a 

plentiful  supply  of  ice,  for  external 
application  to  the  head;  and  also  with  a 
telegram  to  Sir  Henry  T - ,  the  emin¬ 

ent  surgeon,  begging  him  to  come  down 
as  soon  as  possible  to  Beechhurst.  The 
cerebral  injury  w’as  of  too  severe  a 
nature  to  be  treated  by  me  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  and  I  knew  that  it" 
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was  of  no  use  to  send  for  Mr.  P - , 

whom  I  should  greatly  have  preferred, 
but  whom  I  believed  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  a  very  illustrious  lady  at  a  German 
Bath. 

Having  done  tliis  much,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  gravel-sweep  in  front  of  the  Hall, 
to  find,  if  I  could,  the  stone  which  had 
caused  the  second  injury — which,  to  my 
horror,  proved  to  be  a  sharply-pointed 
pyramidal  stone,  wdth  its  base  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  gravel,  and  the  apex 
projecting  some  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  surface.  I  wondered  greatly  to  find 
such  a  stone  in  such  a  spot,  and  marvelled 
that  it  should  have  resisted  the  rolling 
to  which  the  sweep  must  have  been 
exjK)sed.  But,  surely  enough,  there  it 
w  as — and  must  easily  found  by  the  large 
stain  of  blood  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 
On  looking  at  the  shape  of  the  projecting 
]>oint,  I  felt  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
fear  that  the  injury  to  the  brain  might 
prove  to  be  serious. 

Lady  Rivers  appeared  to  be  almost 
distracted  by  the  accident.  She  bore 
the  character,  in  the  country,  of  an 
exceedingly  proud  woman — proud  espe¬ 
cially  of  her  long  line  of  unspotted 
ancestry,  and  of  the  pure  stream  of 
mngre  azid,  which  for  some  five  hundred 
years  had  flow'edin  their  veins,  unstained 
by  any  admixture  of  plebeian  blood — a 
subject  of  self-gratulation  which  was 
currently  reported  to  be  her  special 
weakness.  Nor  was  she  less  proud  of 
her  handsome  son — a  feeling  which 
appeared  to  me  much  more  pardonable, 
as  he  had  the  reputation  and  appearance 
of  being  all  that  a  doting  mother  could 
desire.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  peer,  whose 
escutcheon  was  as  free  from  all  blemish 
and  “  bar  sinister  ”  as  his  own — a  pros¬ 
pect  which  delighted  his  mother’s  heart, 
and  which  promised  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  her 
dearest  hopes.  No  wonder  that  her 
cheek  blanched  at  the  sudden  blow 
w'hich  had  struck  down  her  idol  and 
dissolved  her  dream  in  an  instant.  She 
pressed  mo  with  questions  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  case.  But  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wait  until  the  eminent  surgeon 
whom  1  had  summoned  should  have 
seen  it,  before  making  any  definite 
reply,  which  might  either  encourage 


delusive  hopes,  or  increase  a  burden  of 
misery  which  was  alre.ady  amply  suffi¬ 
cient.  Doctors  are  often  accused  of  a 
want  of  feeling  fur  the  trouble  and 
sorrow  with  which  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  but  their  accusers  appear  to  forget 
that  the  events,  which  are  to  themselves 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  constitute  the 
everyday  atmosphere  of  a  doctor’s  life  ; 
and  that,  were  he  to  feel  his  patients’ 
sorrows  with  an  acuteness  like  their  own, 
the  continued  strain  upon  his  feelings 
would  not  only,  most  surely,  either 
unsettle  his  reason  or  destroy  his  life, 
but  would  also,  even  at  the  critical 
moment,  render  him  unfit  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  art,  by  depriving  him  of  that 
coolness  of  nerve  and  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  which  is  the  secret  of  all  professional 
success. 

But  to  return.  The  great  man  soon 
arrived,  and  after  a  patient  examination 
of  the  case,  determined  that  the  only 
chance  of  preventing  further  cerebral 
injury,  and  of  saving  the  |>atient’s  life, 
was  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  trepan¬ 
ning — an  o])inion  in  which  I  entirely 
concurred.  Lady  Rivers  was  therefore 
consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  as  she 
had  great  belief  in  surgical  skill,  she  at 
once  gave  her  consent,  and  the  ojwration 
w'-as  forthwith  performed.  We  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  use  chloroform,  or 
any  other  anesthetic,  as  the  nervous 
system  was  already  so  much  depressed ; 
but  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  sufter 
sensibly  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Sir 
Henry,  and  having  taken  a  heavy  dose 
of  laudanum,  he  seemed  likely  to  get 
some  repose,  which  we  greatly  desired 
in  order  to  rest  and  refresh  the  brain, 
and  to  prevent  all  inflammatory  action. 
At  my  lady’s  urgent  request,  the  great 
surgeon  reluctantly  agreed  to  sleep  for 
that  one  night  at  Beechhurst,  but  his 
engagements  in  London  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  stay  longer.  He 
promised  to  send  me  down  a  skilled 
nurse,  from  his  own  hospital,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  1 
determined,  for  that  night,  to  remain 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  sick  man’s  dressing- 
room,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  which  might  suddenly  arise 
— having  first  despatched  a  note  to  my 
assistant  to  explain  my  absence,  afld 
enclosing  a  list  of  the  patients  whom  I 
desired  him  to  see  on  the  morrow,  and 
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every  succeeding  day  until  my  re¬ 
turn. 

My  patient  seemed  to  be  sinking  into 
a  tranquil  doze.  I  placed  my  finger  on 
his  pulse,  and  found  that  although  the 
effects  of  the  stimulants  first  administered 
had  passed  away,  the  dose  of  opium  w’as 
beginning  to  he  felt;  and  the  happy, 
even  rhythm  of  the  heart’s  heat,  though 
still  very  slow  and  weak,  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  his  strong  constitution 
might  enable  us,  with  God’s  blessing,  to 
pull  him  through.  It  Avas  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment  to  me  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  I  was  but  a  young  and  struggling 
surgeon,  without  any  patients  in  the 
position  of  the  baronet,  and  I  foresaw 
that  his  recovery  might  prove  to  ino 
that  — 

. “Ti(l«  in  the  alTairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  lead*  on  to  fortune.” 

liesidcs  all  which,  the  case  was  a  very 
peculiar  one,  in  the  extrome  singularity 
of  two  blows  of  such  severity  happening 
to  fall  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

Somewhat  relieved  by  these  ho|>c8,  I 
caused  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  baro¬ 
net’s  luxurious  dressing-room,  and  a  tea- 
equipage  to  be  placed  upon  the  table, 
that  1  might  indulge  in  my  favorite  seda¬ 
tive  whenever  I  thought  fit.  I  drew 
the  sofa  in  comfortable  proximity  to  the 
fire,  and  sent  doAvn  the  housemaid,  w'ho 
had  been  specially  “  told  oflT’  to  attend 
to  me,  down  into  the  library  for  a  book 
to  while  away  the  watches  of  the  night. 
She  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent,  amiable 
girl,  and  when  she  brought  me  up 
“  Dav  Copperfield  ”  in  the  original 
edition,  I  decided  that  her  literary  tastes 
were  sound  and  good.  Her  mere 
presence  in  arranging  my  room  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me, — her  fresh,  cheer¬ 
ful  face  and  neat,  tight  dress,  no  less  than 
her  willingness  to  oblige,  and  even  her 
anxiety  to  anticipate  my  w'ants.  We 
men  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  ridicul¬ 
ing  and  abusing  women  for  their  care 
about  dress,  and  their  devotion  to  that 
.shrine  which  contains  their  looking-glass; 
but  have  we  ever  reflected  what  a  world 
it  would  be,  peopled  with  Mr.  Mill’s 
emancipated  women — no  longer  in  a 
state  of  “  subjection,”  but  with  their 
hair  unkempt,  their  waists  unlaced,  their 
stockings  hanging  in  wrinkles  over  their 
pretty  ankles,  and  their  no  less  pretty 
feet  slipshod?  Not  many  days  ago  1 
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beheld  one  of  these  strong-minded  ones, 
and  shuddered  to  think  what  would  be 
the  efiect  of  some  millions  like  this  unit  ? 

I  took  care  to  place  my  sofa  in  such  a 
position  that,  through  the  open  door,  I 
could  command  a  full  view  of  my  pa¬ 
tient’s  bed  ;  and  having  solaced  my  cares 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  I  ensconced  myself 
comfortably  upon  my  couch,  and  opened 
my  book  at  that  marvellous  episode  of 
the  storm  off  Yarmouth,  in  which  Steer- 
forth’s  career  is  brought  to  a  close.  The 
description  in  question  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
master’s  power — the  boding  undertone 
of  the  commencement  of  the  strain,  rising 
in  power  and  fury  with  every  moment 
until  it  culminates  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
drowned  man.  The  w’ord  painting  is  so 
pow’erful,  that  the  leffect  rather  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  an  orchestral  rendering  than 
one  of  mere  words,  and  the  sigh  of  relief 
with  which  one  lays  down  the  book 
proves  how  acute  has  been  the  tension 
of  the  nerves  produced  by  the  magic  of 
the  delineation. 

The  dressing-room  in  which  I  lay  was 
but  a  small  room,  and  at  the  back  of  my 
sofa  was  a  curtained  window',  through 
which  I  could  hear  the  rising  wind  with¬ 
out.  The  night  had  changed  in  its  char¬ 
acter  ;  the  threatening  of  frost  was  gone, 
and  in  its  stead  a  blustering  southwest 
wind  had  arisen,  which  was  making  suck 
music  ns  I  love  amongst  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  giant  elms  which  grew 
close  to  the  window  of  the  room.  I  rose 
from  my  sofa,  and  drew  aside  the  warm 
crimson-cloth  curtains,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  night.  In  one  part  of  the  sky  a 
crescent  moon  was  making  feeble  efforts 
to  make  herself  seen  in  the  overcast 
vault,  but  elsewhere  the  clouds  were 
hurrying  past  like  a  retreating  host, 
chased  and  dispersed  by  the  triumphant 
blast.  The  gaunt  branches  of  the  elms 
loomed  black  and  threatening  against 
the  sky,  and  waved  themselves  to  and 
fro  in  the  wind,  like  unquiet  spirits, 
creaking  and  groaning  with  the  strain 
upon  their  strength.  It  was  the  sort  of 
night  I  love  in  late  autumn.  My  bed¬ 
room,  in  childhood,  was  close  to  a  group 
of  trees  of  the  same  kind,  the  music  from 
which  often  rocked  me  to  repose;  and 
even  now  there  is  no  lullably  which  sounds 
to  me  half  .so  sweet  as  the  shrill  piping 
of  a  blusterous  southwester  through 
12 
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leafless  tree*.  At  such  times  Cowper’s 
beautiful  line*  always  recur  to  me  : 

“  Miglity  winds 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind — 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 

And  all  tlieir  leaves  fast-fluttering,  all  at  once." 

And  now,  allhoup;h  the  “  leaves  ”  were 
gone,  the  music  happily  remained. 

Tired,  at  length,  of  my  watch-tower,  I 
turned  back  into  the  room,  and  amused 
myself  with  conjecturing  the  nature  of 
the  sick  man’s  tastes  from  the  contents 
of  his  room.  Over  the  fireplace  hung 
one  of  Lely’s  pictures  of  a  cavalier 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  Second  Charles’s  time,  and  this  pic¬ 
ture,  my  attendant  had  informed  mo, 
represented  a  certain  “Black  Sir  Lyulph,” 
whose  story  was  not  unknown  to  me 
from  the  oral  tradition  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  His  youth  was  passed 
under  the  reign  of  the  Martyr  King, 
and,  if  report  spoke  truly,  was  indeed  a 
jeunesse  orageuse.  When  at  length  his 
master  found  himself  at  war  with  the 
forces  of  the  Parliament,  Black  Sir  Lyulph 
had  faithfully  girded  on  his  sword  in  his 
defence,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  band  of  fiery  cavaliers  whose 
reckless  charges,  under  Prince  Rupert, 
were  all  unable  to  turn  the  tide  of  fate 
at  Worcester  and  Marston  Moor.  Beech- 
hurst  itself  bore  ample  witness,  in  many 
a  scar,  to  the  stout  defence  which  it 
had  made  against  the  forces  of  Monk ; 
but  when  it  had  fallen,  Bhack  Sir  Lyulph 
had  followed  his  new' master  into  his  exile, 
and  after  those  long  years  of  banishment 
he  was  one  of  the  dissolute  crew  whom 
Mr.  Pepys  and  his  master.  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  fetch, 
when  the  King  once  more  “  had  his  own 
again.”  Though  then  past  middle  life, 
his  career  resumed  its  old  complexion, 
and  some  years  after  he  died  in  a  duel 
with  a  neighboring  gentleman  whose 
wife  he  had  corrupted.  The  tradition 
of  his  vices  still  survived  in  the  county, 
and  his  name  had  passed  into  a  proverb 
for  lawlessness  and  violence. 

The  portrait  amply  justified  the  his- 
itory  attached  to  it.  It  was  th<at  of  a 
-Strikingly  handsome  man,  in  middle  life, 
<;lad  in  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the 
period,  and  with  his  coal-black  hair  flow¬ 


ing  dowm  on  to  his  velvet  coat  in  the  full 
luxuriance  of  “  love-locks.”  No  wonder 
at  his  bonnes  fortunes.  It  was  one  of 
those  face*  whicli  “  limneiH  love  to  paint, 
and  ladies  to  look  upon  ;  ’’and  the  firm, 
proud  insolence  of  the  mouth  left  one  lit¬ 
tle  reason  to  hope  for  nicrey  to  his  frail 
victims  when  once  rifled  of  their  roses. 

Tliere  was  a  bookcase  in  the  rootn, 
which  spoke  to  the  catholicity  of  iny 
patient’s  tastes  in  literature,  and  upon 
whose  shelves  the  lion  lay  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  sometimes  even  with  the 
donkey,  in  perfect  peace  and  amity. 
Shakespeare  and  Byron,  Cervantes  and 
Paul  de  Kock,  Dr.  Newman  and  Colenso, 
MOrger  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  reposed 
peacefully  side  by  side,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  unfohi  their  richest  treasures 
for  a  reader’s  delectation.  Some  good 
w’ater-color  drawings  also  had  jflace  upon 
the  walls  and  refreshed  the  eye  tired 
with  reading,  or  indisposed  fur  any 
harder  work.  And  the  reader  whose 
mind  was  travelling  along  the  magic 
paths  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  could  lift 
ids  eyes  at  will,  and  see  the  very  forest- 
glade  of  his  book  pictured  by  the  pencil 
of  William  Bennett,  with  overarching 
oaks  gray  with  “  hoar  antiquity;”  whilst 
underneath  the  “  dappled  foresters”  wan¬ 
dered  through  brakes  red  with  autumnal 
fern  and  purple  bilberries. 

But  the  gem  of  the  room  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  drawing  by  John  Gilbert,  which 
represented  an  episode  in  the  career  of 
the  very  Sir  Lyulph  whose  jmrtr.ait  hung 
before  me.  In  one  of  the  many  c.avalry 
skirmishes  which  occurred  between  the 
contending  forces  in  the  wars  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  he  and  two  of  his  com¬ 
rades  had  been  separated  from  tl»e  body 
of  the  King’s  troops  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  Cromwell’s  “  Ironsides,”  but 
had  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through  them,  and  rejoining  their  squa¬ 
dron.  The  incident  was  rendered  with 
marvellous  power ;  and  the  lightning 
flaming  from  the  eyes  of  Black  Sir  Lyulph, 
the  foremost  of  the  three  cavaliers,  seemed 
no  less  potent  in  cleaving  a  way  through 
the  opposing  host  than  the  reeking  sword 
which  waved  above  his  head.  The 
powerful  iron-gray  charger  which  he  be¬ 
strode  appeared  to  have  caught  the  in¬ 
fection  of  his  master’s  rage,  and  needed 
no  pressure  of  the  bloody  spur-rowel  to 
make  the  furious  bound  which  w.as  to 
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give  such  full  effect  to  the  descending 
blow.  Nor  were  the  accessories  of  the 
scene  forgotten.  The  lurid  stream  of 
light  in  the  horizon — reflected  again 
from  the  iron  corslets  of  the  Puritans — 
and  the  he.avy  bank  of  storm  -clouds  above 
it,  seemed  the  fitting  accompaniments 
of  such  a  strife;  whilst  the  trampled 
ground,  .and  the  dense  masses  of  smoke 
which  loomed  over  the  whole  battlefield, 
suggested  most  forcibly  the  “  confused 
noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ” 
wliich  attend  “  every  battle  of  the  war¬ 
rior.”  It  w.a8  a  superb  picture;  and  I 
could  not  resist  a  sigh  of  something  like 
envy  of  the  power  which  the  owner  of 
such  a  place  as  Beechhurst  possessed,  in 
having  the  chronicles  of  his  house  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  a  sotil-stirring  language — a 
language,  too,  which  all  can  understand. 

^leaiiwhile,  I  took  good  care  not  to 
forget  my  patient.  From  time  to  time 
I  crept  softly  into  his  room  upon  the 
sottliersde  silence  of  my  “stocking-feet,” 
and  watched  the  state  of  affairs.  Tiie 
first  effects  of  the  opiate  seemed  passing 
away,  and  sundry  twitehings  of  his  limbs, 
and  other  restles.s  movements,  led  me  to 
fear  that  the  brain  w.as  not  so  (juiet  as  it 
had  been.  His  old  nurse,  whose  darling 
he  had  been  in  childhood,  and  who  had 
insisted  upon  sitting  u])  with  him,  dozed 
comfortably  before  the  fireless  grate. 
She  seemed  to  have  fortified  herself 
against  the  cold  of  the  night-season  with 
one  of  those  strong  night-c.aps  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  tells  us  were  so  much  in  favor 
with  the  undergraduate  youth  of  O.xford, 
and  xvhich  appeared  to  have  produced  a 
blissful  alcoholic  repose.  The  sick  man 
lay  upon  his  left  side,  and  in  leaning  over 
him,  to  replace,  or  rather  replenish,  the  oil- 
silk  cap,  full  of  ice,  which  had  been  laid  in 
contact  with  his  head,  I  observed,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  his  pillow,  a  morocco  minia¬ 
ture  case,  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
holding  in  his  hand,  but  from  which  the 
grasp  liad  gradually  relaxed.  Knowing 
the  fact  of  his  engagement,  I  ventured 
to  lake  up  and  open  the  case ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  the  face  it  reve.'iled  was  not 
that  of  Lady  Diana  F'itzurse,  his  fair 
fiancee — with  whose  appearance  I  w'as 
acquainted — but  that  of  an  extremely 
pretty  blonde  of  some  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  with  a  curiously  shy, 
startled  look  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she 
had  unwillingly  sat  for  her  picture. 


I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  (I  may 
add)  grieved  at  this  revelation.  The 
girl’s  dress  and  whole  appearance  showed 
that  she  belonged  to  a  very  different 
class  of  society  to  the  owner  of  Beech¬ 
hurst;  but  I  reflected  that  the  whole 
affair  was  quite  beyond  my  province, 
and  so  I  carefully  replaced  the  case,  and 
returned  to  my  sofa.  At  the  risk  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  old  nurse  a  stiff  neck,  I  opened 
a  sm.all  part  of  the  window  in  my  pa¬ 
tient’s  room ;  as  it  has  always  been  my 
belief,  that  by  no  means  the  least  hurtful 
part  of  confinement  to  a  sick-bed  is  the 
absence  of  oxygen  which  it  usually  in¬ 
volves. 

The  night  wore  slowly  away,  without 
any  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
case.  Towards  morning  my  patient  be¬ 
came  somewhat  more  restless  and  un¬ 
easy  ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  adminis¬ 
tered  such  liquid  bu.stenance,  in  the  form 
of  milk  and  thick  barley-water,  a.s  he 
was  .able  to  swallow — adding  to  them 
such  an  amount  of  stimulant  as  I  deemed 
his  pulse  re<iuired,  and  his  brain  would 

bear.  By  the  first  train  from  L - rny 

colleague  was  obliged  to  le.ave,  having 
first  seen  the  baronet,  and  left  me  his 
directions  .as  to  the  treatment  of  the  case, 
lie  seemed  to  think  that  we  might  hope 
for  a  favorable  termination  of  it,  pro¬ 
vided  that  nothing  occurred  to  thwart 
or  vex  the  patient,  and  so  to  provoke 
any  excitement  of  the  brain.  The  con¬ 
stitution  lie  thought  sound  enough  to 
overcome  the  nervous  shock,  if  perfect 
quiet  could  be  ensured  for  some  time  to 
come.  Lady  Rivers’  gratitude  and  joy, 
upon  hearing  his  report,  were  almost 
painful  to  witness.  She  was  too  much 
overcome  to  speak,  and  could  only  press 
Sir  Henry’s  hand  on  parting  from  him. 
I  agreed  with  her  to  remain  at  Beech¬ 
hurst  for  a  time,  making  it  my  head¬ 
quarters,  and  being  driven  over  from 

time  to  time  into  L - ,  to  see  after  my 

own  affairs — as  I  hapjHjned  at  the  time 
to  have  some  cases  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  leave  to  an  assistant’s  care.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  I  accordingly 
man.'iged  to  get  over  into  the  town  for 
an  hour  or  two,  where  I  visited  my  most 
urgent  cases ;  and,  calling  at  my  own 
house,  I  left  directions  with  my  factotum, 
and  took  back  with  me  a  portmanteau 
of  such  things  as  I  might  want  during 
iny  stay. 
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On  my  return  to  Beechliurst,  I  found 
that  Sir  Henry’s  professional  nurse  had 
arrived,  and  that  a  sort  of  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  was  raging  between  her  and  old 
Nurse  Potter,  touching  the  rule  of  the 
sick-chamber.  I  deemed  it  best  not  to 
interfere,  having  perfect  confidence  in 
Sister  lilary’s  tactics;  and  I  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  the  volun¬ 
teer  force  in  full  retreat  before  the  skill¬ 
ed  advance  of  the  regular — which  I  take 
it  will  be  the  fate  of  volunteer  forces 
generally,  should  the  tug  of  war  ever 
arrive  to  put  their  virtue  to  the  test.  I 
pitched  my  own  tent  in  the  dressing- 
room,  in  which  I  induced  iny  willing 
assistant  to  place  me  a  small  camp-bed 
instead  of  the  sofa,  and  made  sundry 
other  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  garrison.  My  quarters 
seemed  to  be  used  by  their  owner  as  a 
smoking-room,  and  double  baize  doors 
shut  it  oflT  from  the  bedroom;  thus  en¬ 
suring  me  perfect  privacy  if  I  wished  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  me  at 
any  moment  of  the  night  to  watch  the 
progress  of  affairs.  Towards  nightfall  I 
found  myself  pretty  W’ell  tired  out  with 
my  day's  work,  coming  as  it  did  upon 
the  vigil  of  the  previous  night.  I  there¬ 
fore  prevailed  on  my  attendant  (Hester) 
to  let  me  have  some  supper  in  my 
stronghold,  and  soon  aflcrwards  turned 
in;  aider  having  a^in  seen  my  patient, 
and  left  special  directions  with  Sister 
Mary  to  call  me  in  case  anything  occurr¬ 
ed  to  render  it  necessary.  I  was  asleep 
almost  directly,  and  dreaming  that  Black 
Sir  Lyulph  was  frowning  upon  me  from 
his  frame,  at  seeing  his  descendant’s 
room  occupied  by  an  intruder,  and  for 
such  an  unhallowed  purpose.  Spite  of 
his  disapproval,  however,  I  passed  an 
excellent  night,  undisturbed  by  any  sum¬ 
mons  from  the  nurse,  and  was  only  woke 
by  the  daylight  pouring  into  my  room 
from  the  uncurtained  window,  and  the 
j  ubilant  screams  of  sundry  rooks  in  the 
high  elm-trees  outside  it. 

I  found  Lady  Rivers  waiting  breakfast 
for  me,  and  anxiously  expecting  my  re¬ 
port.  Her  great  apprehension  about  it, 
^however,  seemed  a  good  deal  allayed 
for  the  time ;  and  she  appeared  chiefly 
solicitous,  now,  that  the  accident  should 
not  delay  the  marriage  of  her  son  be¬ 
yond  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year, 
at  which  time  it  had  been  arranged  to 


take  place.  Like  most  widowed  mothers 
of  an  only  son,  she  chiefly  delighted  in 
dilating  upon  the  perfections  and  excel¬ 
lences  of  Sir"  Lyulph,  whose  character 
she  portrayed  entirely  in  superlatives, 
and  who  appeared  to  have  added  the 
very  keystone  to  his  career  in  engaging 
himself  to  a  lady  whose  lineage  rivalled 
his  own.  His  mother  declared  that  she 
should  be  well  satisfied,  after  seeing  his 
marriage,  to  sing  her  own  Nunc  di- 
mittis,"  and  to  close  her  eyes  upon  the 
delightful  j)rospect  which  such  a  union 
displayed  to  her.  Like  so  many  other 
})er8ons  past  middle  life,  she  frequently 
professecl  her  readiness  to  depart ;  but  I 
have  often  observed  that  those  good  peo¬ 
ple,  if  they  catch  ever  so  slight  a  glimpse 
of  “  the  shadow  feared  by  man,”  seldom 
omit  any  precautions  which  they  deem 
likely  to  retard  his  nearer  approach, 
notwithstanding  their  protestations. 

My  patient  seemed  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily,  although  he  still  continued  in 
a  somewhat  lethargic  state.  Sister  Jtlary 
entirely  justified  Sir  Henry’s  predictions 
of  her  excellence ;  and  she  had  so 
thoroughly  routed  poor  old  Nurse  Pot¬ 
ter,  that  her  hostilities  were  confined  to 
sniffings  and  snorlings  in  the  corridor 
which  ran  ])a8t  the  sick  man’s  room — 
and  to  indignant  invectives  against 
“  them  conceited  hussies,”  the  profes¬ 
sional  nurses.  She  never  see  such  ways 
when  she  larnt  nursin’,  and  she  only 
hoped  her  |)oor  boy  ”  ( for  the  baronet 
was  still  a  Iwy  to  her)  “  mightn’t  be  kill¬ 
ed  with  such  goins’  on  !  ”  —  a  wish,  I 
need  hardly  say,  to  which  I  breathed  a 
fervent  amen.  » 

Sister  Mary’s  charge  gave  me  much 
time  to  myself,  for,  although  I  made  a 

hurried  journey  into  L - every  day,  I 

felt  that  my  pledge  to  Lady  Rivers 
bound  me  to  be  chiefly  at  the  Hall.  A 
beautiful  park  enclosed  the  house  on  all 
sides,  in  which  I  found  all  that  undula¬ 
tion  of  surface,  and  those  stately  trees, 
which  render  our  English  parks  such 
places  of  delight,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
with  which  my  eyes  are  familiar.  I  never 
sufficiently  valued  the  lovely  carpet  of 
green  turf  which  clothes  our  own  little 
island,  until,  as  a  young  student,  I  made 
acquaintance  w’ith  the  much-vaunted 
pleasaunces  of  Versailles  and  the  other 
French  palaces,  and  saw  how  hideously 
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bare  the  gravelled  and  shelled  grounds 
of  such  places  look  to  an  eye  accustomed 
to  the  green  velvet  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

Meanwhile,  my  patient  appeared  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress.  No  ad¬ 
verse  symptoms  showed  Ihenjselves,  and 
he  gradually  recovered  his  speech  and 
the  partial  use  of  his  limbs,  though  still 
remaining  very  weak  and  feeble.  Sister 
Mary’s  power  of  keeping  vigil  was  very 
great,  but  I  made  it  a  condition  that  she 
should  rest  every  third  night ;  and  upon 
these  occasions  the  care  of  the  sick  man 
devolved  upon  me  in  reality,  although 
his  old  nurse  was  permitted  to  doze  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  in  the  comforting  assurance 
that  she  was  still  of  some  use  in  the 
world. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  had 
remained  awake  for  some  hours,  when 
I  took  up  again  the  book  which  I  had 
laid  down  for  a  visit  into  the  sick-room, 
and  threw  myself  upon  my  sofa,  intend¬ 
ing,  like  Mr.  Dowler  in  “  Pickwick,”  to 
think  —  not  sleep,  of  course.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  my  good  resolves 
were  imperfectly  carried  out,  for  I  soon 
found  myself  waking  up  from  a  short 
nap,  in  which  I  had  dreamt  that  my 
ji.'Uient  was  weeping  from  some  inde¬ 
finable  cause.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in 
surprise — for,  unless  my  ears  deceived 
me,  it  was  a  veritable  sob  w’hieh  at  that 
moment  broke  upon  my  hearing.  Rising 
from  my  sofa,  1  gently  opened  the  door 
which  led  into  the  next  room,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  beheld  a  female  figure,  clad 
in  white,  kneeling  at  Sir  Lyulph’s  bed¬ 
side,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  his  mother, 
who,  in  some  access  of  pity  and  tender¬ 
ness,  had  arisen  to  pray  for  her  son’s 
safety ;  but  just  at  this  moment  she 
raised  her  face  for  an  instant,  and,  to  my 
intense  astonishment.  I  recognized  at 
once  the  features  depicted  in  the  minia¬ 
ture  !  The  poor  girl  seemed  in  an 
agony  of  grief  >  her  cheeks  were  stained 
with  tears,  and,  ns  she  raised  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  heaven  in  the  passion 
of  her  prayer,  I  was  irresistibly  reminded 
of  one  of  Guido’s  lovely  Magdalens. 
Her  hair  was  of  that  peculiar  light- 
chestnut  lint  which  accords  so  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  marble  pallor  of  a  colorless 
blonde ;  and,  as  it  streamed  in  lavish 
profusion  over  her  white  robe,  I  thought 


I  had  never  seen  a  more  exquisite  pic¬ 
ture. 

Either  her  sob,  or  some  electric  sym¬ 
pathy  betw'een  them,  roused  the  sick 
man  at  this  juncture,  and,  at  his  whis¬ 
pered  “  Alice !  ”  she  hastily  rose,  and 
pressed  her  lips  passionately  to  his. 

“  Alice,  dearest,”  he  said,  in  the  same 
low  w'hisper,  “  how  cotcld  you  run  this 
risk  ?  If  nurse  should  w’ake  and  find 

you  here ! - And  yet  I  have  so  longed 

to  see  you,  darling,  since  I  have  been 
lying  here !  ” 

“  ()h.  Sir  Lyulph  !  ”  said  the  girl,  “  I 
have  seen  Dr.  Vivian,  and  he  says  there 
is  no  doubt  that  my  fbars  are  true  !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do !  It  will  break  mother’s 
heart  when  she  finds  it  out ;  and  I  know 
my  lady  will  send  me  home  the  instant 
she  knows  it.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do !  ” 
and  the  poor  girl  writhed  about  like  a 
crushed  worm  in  the  anguish  of  her 
soul. 

“What  can  I  do,  dearest?  You  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what 
you  wish !  Besides,  I  am  engaged  now, 
as  you  know,  to  Lady  Diana ;  and  even 
if  I  were  not,  I  should  have  no  power  to 
marry  you.  O  Alice !  how  I  wish  that 
you  had  never  crossed  my  path — dearly, 
dearly  as  I  love  you  still !  ” 

The  poor  girl  could  make  no  reply, 
but,  sinking  once  more  on  to  her  knees 
by  the  bedside,  she  knelt  there  sobbing 
and  kissing  her  lover’s  hand,  which  she 
held  in  both  her  own,  as  though  she 
would  never  let  it  go.  Old  Nurse  Potter 
happily  stirred  in  her  sleep  at  this 
moment,  and  Alice  fled  away  through 
the  open  door  like  a  startled  fawn — her 
white  feet  gleaming  in  the  lamplight  of 
the  chamber.  The  baronet  turned  over 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  uttering,  as  he 
did  so,  a  restless  groan  which  expressed 
a  w'orld  of  remorse. 

The  whole  drama  passed  before  my 
eyes  almost  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  not 
until  all  was  over  that  I  reflected  how 
unpardonable  it  was  on  my  part  to  be  a 
witness  of  such  a  scene.  I  returned, 
sadly  enough,  to  my  sofa,  finding  no 
difficulty  now  in  keeping  awake ;  the 
tragedy  which  I  had  seen  had  banished 
all  wish  to  sleep.  I  was  not  a  little 
perplexed  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  It 
was  clear  that  I  could  not  allow  my 
patient  to  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
a  recurrence  of  such  scenes  in  his  present 
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state :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
so  acutely  for  the  8iilFerin<rs  of  the  poor 
girl,  that  it  was  with  extreme  reluct¬ 
ance  I  decided  that  some  step  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  interviews  for  the 
future. 

In  the  morning  I  found  Sir  Lyulph 
all  the  worse,  as  I  expected,  for  the 
occurrence ;  and  his  heightened  pulse 
and  flushed  cheek  warned  me  loudly 
.against  remaining  neutral  in  the  matter. 
But  how  wa.s  I  to  move  ?  If  I  sought  an 
interview  with  poor  Alice,  it  would  be 
cert.ain  to  attract  suspicion  in  the  house¬ 
hold — besides  the  exquisite  pain  which 
I  was  sure  it  would  inflict  upon  her  to 
find  that  her  secret  had  escaped  into 
another’s  knowledge.  After  much  re¬ 
flection,  the  best  plan  which  occtirred  to 
me  was  to  write  straight  to  the  girl  her¬ 
self,  if  I  could  learn  her  name,  and  send 
my  note  through  the  post,  which  I 
thought  least  likely  to  excite  any  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  house. 

Accordingly,  when  Hester  brought 
me  my  hot  water  in  the  morning,  I  asked 
her  if  Lady  Kivers’  maid’s  name  was 
Jackson,  .as  I  fancied  I  had  discovered  a 
likeness  in  her  to  a  farmer’s  family  of 
th.at  marae  living  some  five  or  six  miles 
from  Beechhurst? 

“  No ;  her  name  was  C.arstcne— Alice 
Car.stone — but  she  did  not  come  out  of 
Loamshire  at  all.  My  lady  had  met 
with  her  some  two  years  before  in  a  dis- 
t.ant  county,  where  she  happened  to  be 
staying,  and  l)eing  greatly  struck  with 
the  girl’s  appearance  .and  manners,  had 
persuaded  her  to  return  to  Beechhurst 
w’ith  her,  an<l  had  pl.aced  her  near  her 
person.” 

My  loquacious  attend.ant — who  seemed 
only  too  glad  to  tell  me,  unasked,  all  she 
knew — went  on  to  say  that  the  girl  was 
an  orphan,  and  that  she  believed  her 
father  had  been  in  very  different  circum¬ 
stances  at  one  period  of  his  life ;  but 
from  a  failure  in  some  bank,  he  had  left 
his  widow  so  badly  off’ that  Alice  w.asgLad 
enough  to  avail  herself  of  my  lady’s  offer. 

I  continued  chatting  with  Hester  upon 
other  topics,  until  I  had  entirely  led  her 
away  frt)m  the  subject  of  my  inquiry,  as 
I  w.as  exceedingly  anxious  to  prevent 
any  tittle-tattle  in  the  serv.ants’  hrdl 
which  might  bring  a  blush  into  the  poor 
girl’s  pale  cheek. 

My  course  was  now  much  easier.  I 
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8.at  down  at  once  to  my  writing-table, 
and  wrote  these  word*  : — 

“Sir  Lyulph’s  life  and  reason  depend 
upon  his  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  last 
night’s  interview,  of  which  no  one  knows 
but  myself,  and  the  secret  is  perfectly 
safe  with  me.  I  am  compelled,  as  his 
medical  attendant,  to  write  this  note, 
which  I  do  with  extreme  reluctance. 

J.  M.  W.” 

This  I  addressed  to  “  Miss  Alice  Car- 
stone,  Beechhurst,  near  L - ,  Loam¬ 

shire,”  and  posted  with  my  own  hand 
when  I  paid  my  daily  visit  to  the  town. 
Not  many  days  afterwards  I,  for  the 
first  time,  came  unexpectedly  upon  poor 
Alice  wandering  along  the  banks  of  a 
deep  stream  which  ran  through  the  park, 
looking  the  picture  of  melancholy.  She 
gave  a  great  start  on  seeing  me,  and  her 
marble  cheeks  flamed  up  into  a  deep 
crimson.  I  longed  to  follow  her,  and 
try  wh.at  I  coubl  do  to  comfort  her ;  but 
what  could  I  say  ?  I  knew  Lady  Rivers 
by  this  time  too  well  to  indulge  any 
hope  that  she  would  ever  receive  the 
poor  girl  as  her  daughter-in-law ;  .and, 
indeed,  I  was  not  altogether  certain  th.at 
Sir  Lyulph  himself,  had  his  hands  been 
lieo,  would  haVe  done  her  this  act  of 
justice.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I 
deemed  it  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
opening  her  wounds  afre.sh,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  had  hurried  aw.ay  out 
of  my  sight.  She  left  me  sad  enough. 

I  had  seen  the  longing  glance  with 
w'hich  she  had  gazed  at  the  deep,  clear 
stream  iMjside  which  she  was  walk¬ 
ing,  and  whose  waters  she  seemed  to 
think  W'ould  wash  away  the  stain  which 
her  soul  ha<l  contracted — or,  at  least, 
hide  it  from  the  cold,  unpitying  stare  of 
the  world.  The  day  w.as  a  lovely  one  in 
late  autumn,  with  that  strange,  solemn 
hush  and  stillness  which  so  often  marks 
the  close  of  the  dying  year.  I  had  been 
wandering  for  some  hours  about  the 
park,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  day 
and  the  scene,  but  after  seeing  poor 
Alice  I  could  enjoy  it  no  more.  The 
expres.sion  of  her  face  haunted  me  for 
hours  afterwards,  and  the  strange,  fright¬ 
ened  look  in  her  once  bright  eyes,  which 
were  evidently  seeking  for  one  thing 
only — an  escape  from  the  net  which  she 
saw'  too  surely  closing  around  her. 

When  I  joined  L.ady  Kivers  at  dinner, 
I  found  her  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of 
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any  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  her  liap[)i- 
ness,  !ind  so  sanguine  of  her  son’s  re¬ 
covery,  ihat  I  proposed  to  her  to  leave 
Jleechliurst  before  long,  and  pay  her  a 
daily  visit,  instead  of  slaying  there.  To 
this  she  made  no  objection,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  week,  I  returned 
gladly  to  my  own  household  gods,  not 
sorry  to  feel  that  I  was  once  more  at 
home,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  Fatima’s 
society  after  my  day’s  work  was  over, 

Jiy  Christmastime  my  patient  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  his  bed-room  in  some 
state,  and  keep  the  festival  after  a  fash¬ 
ion.  The  reaction  after  great  sorrow 
and  anxiety  seemed  to  render  the  Christ¬ 
mas  a  most  joyful  one  to  Lady  Rivers; 
but  when  I  saw  her  exuberant  delight, 
my  heart  ached  to  think  of  the  corrod¬ 
ing  care  M'hich  I  knew  must  be  eating 
into  the  life  of  the  poor  girl  under  her 
roof,  and  who  I  knew  must  have  to 
listen — morning,  noon,  and  night — to 
the  babbling  atfeclion  and  delight  of  the 
proud  imtther  over  her  son’s  restoration. 
Christmas-tide  to  the  sorrowful  is  a  mis¬ 
erable  time.  The  memory  of  the  stricken 
one  travels  b.ack  to  other  Christmases 
passed  in  joy  and  merriment,  and  inten¬ 
sifies  the  misery  of  the  present  time  : — 
“  It  is  true  the  poet  sinjrs, 

That  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remetnberinf? 

happier  things.” 

And  this  crown  of  sorrow  must,  1  knew, 
be  burning  down  into  poor  Alice’s  brain 
in  the  midst  of  the  boisterous  merriment 
around  her. 

In  .mother  month’s  time  the  baronet 
had  recovered  as  much  as  I  deemed  j»rob- 
able  without  change  of  air,  and  in  the 
first  fine  days  of  February  1  strongly 
urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder 
climate,  where  he  could  bask  in  the  open 
air  in  some  one  of  the  lovely  towns  which 
fringe  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
His  lady-mother  was  so  nervously  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  him  married,  that  she  made 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  take  his 
wife  with  him  as  well  as  herself;  and  as 
Lady  Diana  made  no  objection  to  this 
scheme,  and  he  seemed  passive  in  his 
mother’s  strong  hands,  they  were  qui¬ 
etly  married  in  the  chapel  under  the 
roof  of  lieechhurst  before  he  started.  It 
was  deemed  imprudent  to  make  the  wed¬ 
ding  a  very  brilliant  aflair  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  iiimself  showed  so  much  dislike  to 
such  a  proceeding,  that  Lady  Rivers  was 


glad  to  com|)romise  the  matter  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  extremely  quiet.  Immediately 
afterwards  they  all  three  started  for 
Mentone,  as  the  bridegroom  showed  an 
intense  anxiety  to  leave  England  at 
once.  I  made  Lady  Rivers  promise  to 
write  to  me  directly  they  were  settled, 
and,  on  my  part,  I  engaged  to  run  over 
to  them  in  case  anything  occurred  to 
require  my  presence. 

Meanwhile,  I  resumed  my  old  life  at 

L - ,  and  w.as  beginning  to  forget 

the  whole  matter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
daily-recurring  cares  and  worries  of  a 
hard-worked  medical  man,  when  one 
day,  on  returning  home  to  lunch,  I  found 
a  hurried  note  from  the  housekeeper  at 
lieechhurst,  begging  me  to  go  over  there 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  On  arriving 
at  the  Hall  I  found  my  forebodings  veri¬ 
fied.  Poor  Alice  had  been  found  in  her 
bed  that  morning,  sleeping  the  sleep 
which  knows  no  waking.  On  stooping 
over  her  bed  I  detected  the  j)eculiar 
sickly  smell  of  opium.  On  lifting  her 
eyelids,  the  dilated  pupil  of  the  eye  at  once 
told  the  sad  story,  without  needing  the 
confirmation  of  the  empty  laudanum- 
phial  under  her  pillow.  No  note  was 
found  of  reproach  or  farewell  to  her  be¬ 
trayer.  She  had  died  and  made  no  sign. 
*  *  *  *  m 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  tragedy  of  which  I  was  thus 
a  spect.ator.  Sir  Lyulph  Rivers  never 
returned  to  England,  and  strange  ru¬ 
mors  from  time  to  time  reached  us  at 

1.1 - of  the  restless,  reckless  life  which 

he  led.  Travellers  who  came  back  from 
llomburg  and  Baden  declared  that  his 
face  was  as  well  known  as  the  croupier’s 
over  those  fatal  boards  of  green  cloth ; 
and  some  six  months  ago,  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  in  The  Times  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  ho  had  put  an  end  to 
the  life  which  he  seemed  unable  to  en¬ 
dure. 

He  left  no  child.  Beechhurst  itself, 
with  all  its  broad  acres,  has  passed  into 
the  possession  of  a  distant  relative,  who 
represents  an  ancient  feud  in  the  family, 
and  is  entirely  unrecognized  by  the 
proud  old  woman,  who  has  retired  to 
the  dower-house  belonging  to  the  race, 
and  who  never  ceases  to  mourn  the  death 
of  her  darling,  and  the  decay  of  the  line 
which  she  so  fondly  hoped  to  see  per¬ 
petuated. 
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The  great  house  itself  is  shut  up,  as 
the  new  owner  does  not  choose  to  inhabit 
the  scene  of  such  a  catastrophe.  It  looks 
desolate  enough,  with  its  closed  windows 
and  deserted  gardens,  whilst  over  the 
entrance-door  of  the  great  hall  hangs  the 
proud  hatchment  of  “  the  last  Rivers.” 

Alice  Carstone  sleeps  peacefully  in  the 
village  churchyard  near  the  Hall.  Her 
secret  never  became  the  jest  of  slander¬ 
ous  tongues.  A  pLain  stone  marks  her 
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restingplace,  on  which  are  inscribed  only 
her  name  and  the  words,  “  Quia  multum 
amavit.^'  I  pray  that  she  may  have 
found  in  another  w'orld  the  justice  which 
was  denied  to  her  in  this ! 


“Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?  0  Ul-starrcd 
wench, 

Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  wc  shall  meet  at 
compt. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  his  soul  from  heaven 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.” 


North  British  Eevirw. 
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HI.  The  Method  of  studying  Eaki.v 
History. — In  considering  how  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  human  progress  from 
its  beginning  can  be  ascertained,  we 
shall  reach  a  point  from  which  the  argu¬ 
ment  demonstrating  the  progress  to  have 
taken  place  will  be  seen  to  acquire  a 
great  accession  of  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  course  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  phases  occur 
analogous  to  those  of  the  development 
of  the  species.  This  is  partially  true  as 
regards  the  unfolding  of  intelligence  and 
morality.  There  is  the  childish  stage  of 
thoughtlessness  and  love  of  amusement ; 
the  boyish,  in  which  speculation  begins; 
youth,  with  its  love-blossoms,  quickened 
poetic  and  scientific  imagination,  faith, 
chivalry,  self-devotion ;  manhood  last, 
appreciating  the  situation,  with  expe¬ 
rience,  self-control,  moderation,  disap- 
|)ointment,  and  submissiveness.  A  fan¬ 
ciful  jierson  might,  with  a  little  trouble, 
make  much  out  of  the  slight  general  re¬ 
semblances  here  suggested.  It  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  however,  saving  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  the  pleasures  of  ingenuity.  The 
infant  has  his  mother’s  arms ;  the  child 
his  father  s  hearth ;  the  boy,  older  and 
wiser  comrades;  the  youth,  a  refuge, 
when  discomfited,  beneath  the  parental 
roof,  so  that,  as  the  race  had  no  corre¬ 
sponding  solaces  and  supports,  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  its  case  and 
that  of  the  individual  at  each  stage  of 
progress.  The  species,  whatever  view  is 
to  be  taken  of  its  origin,  has  beyond 
doubt  been  from  the  beginning  eng.aged 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  may  be 


impossible  to  infer  from  the  incidents  of 
lh:it  struggle,  as  we  now  see  it,  what  its 
character  was  when  waged  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  hand  to  hand,  without 
science  and  without  art ;  but  we  must 
believe  it  was  in  early  times  very  sharp 
and  terrible,  seeing  how  hard  it  still  is 
for  the  majority.  How  the  fierce  pull 
for  life  must  h.ave  qualified,  stunted,  or 
prevented  the  growth  of  the  intellect 
and  conscience,  we  may  learn  from  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  the  nature  and  conduct 
of  individuals.  Hut  beyond  this,  the 
study  of  the  individual,  always  except¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  it  aflbrds  of  human 
nature,  will  not  much  avail  in  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  human  history  in  general.  The 
.analogies  between  the  evolution  of  the 
life  of  the  specimen  and  the  species  are 
suggestive  rather  than  instructive,  and 
need  not  seriously  occupy  the  student  of 
history. 

The  history  of  a  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  exjrected  to  di.sclose,  not 
analogies  merely  to  the  phases  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  species,  but  many  of  the 
phases  themselves.  Here,  however,  a 
difficulty  occurs  similar  to  that  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  general  inquiry  :  the  history 
of  most  nations  was  to  an  unknown 
extent  transacted  before  the  age  of 
records.  The  question  is.  How  can  we 
learn  what  the  unreconled  jiart  of  the 
national  progress  was  ?  Our  answer  is, 
that  we  can  do  this  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  studying  the  various  sections 
of  the  nation.  In  a  progressive  com¬ 
munity  all  the  sections  do  not  advance 
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pari  pa«8u^  80  that  we  may  see  in  the 
lower  some  of  the  phases  through  which 
the  more  advanced  have  passed.  Of 
course  the  completeness  of  the  disclosure 
must  depend  on  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  inequalities  presented. 

The  inequality  of  development  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  things.  It 
results  necessarily  from  the  conditions 
under  which  many  of  the  causes  of 
f)rogre8S  operate,  and  is,  in  the  nature  of 
the  c.ase  also,  more  remarkable  the  larger 
the  progressive  community  is.  While 
the  progress  of  communities  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  a  great  extent  by  causes  that 
affect  all  their  sections  equally,  it  must 

alw. ays  be  in  many  respects  promoted  by 
a  few  leading  spirits,  acting  chiefly  on 
certain  of  the  sections  only  in  the  first 
instance.  The  men  of  genius  who  by 
their  inventions  have  from  time  to  time 
.added  to  human  knowledge  and  power, 

and,  by  their  speculations  and  aspirations, 
dignified  our  life ;  the  philosophers  and 
critics  who  are  foremost  to  purify,  amplify, 
and  change  ideas ;  and  the  favorites  of 
fortune  who  are  so  circumstanced  as  to 
be  immediately  benefited  by  discoveries, 
and  influenced  by  improved  standards  of 
propriety,  form  a  class  by  themselves  in 
every  community.  Wh.at  is  gained  by 
the  leaders  is  first  appreciated,  taken 
over,  and  secured  by  those  next  to  them 
in  the  ranks  of  progress — ranks  that 
widen  backwards  from  the  front.  Its 
transmission  to  the  rear,  and  adoption 
and  preservation  there,  are  manifestly 
dependent  on  the  arrangements  for  that 
end  existing, — the  educ.ational  apparatus, 
— which  are  everywhere  imperfect,  and 
for  each  rank  the  more  imperfect  the 
wider  it  is,  the  more  numerous  its  mem¬ 
bers.  And  since  the  force  of  custom  is 
more  decided  in  the  greater  masses  than 
the  less,  while  the  means  of  diffusing  new 
ideas  are  more  imperfect  for  the  greater 
than  the  less,  the  latter  tmist  tend  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  the  former. 
In  other  words,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  gifts  and  opportunities,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  hampering  the  dissemination  of 
new  ideas  and  methods,  inequalities  of 
development  mutt  be  presented  by  the 
sections  of  every  progressive  societv, 
and  must  be  more  numerous  and  remark¬ 
able  the  larger  the  society  is.  We 
should  not  look  for  very  different  modes 
of  life  in  a  small  group,  and  we  sliould  be 


surprised  not  to  find  them  in  alarge  group, 
for  there,  on  the  view'  we  have  been 
taking,  they  are  normal  and  necessary. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  London  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.  In  that  centre 
of  arts,  sciences,  industries,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  are  predatory  bands  leading  the 
life  of  the  lowest  nomads.  The  night 
street-prowlers  are  ‘nearly  as  low  in 
their  habits  as  the  jackals  of  Calcutta. 
The  city  might  be  made  to  furnish  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  progress  of  the  family 
in  every  phase,  from  the  lowest  incestu¬ 
ous  combinations  of  kindred  to  the  high¬ 
est  group  based  on  solemn  monogamous 
marriage.  It  contains  classes  that  know 
not  marriage,  classes  approximating  to 
marriage  through  habits  of  settled  con¬ 
cubinage,  and  classes  for  whom  promis¬ 
cuity  is  an  open,  unabashed  organization. 
The  honor  of  some  of  the  people  are  the 
humane  institutions ;  the  disgrace  of  others 
are  the  baby-farming  and  infanticide, — 
systems  as  heartless  as  ever  China  or  Orissa 
knew.  Manners,  customs,  even  language 
and  religion,  vary,  as  we  pass  from 
class  to  class.  Groups  as  destitute  as 
Ojibbeways  of  religious  knowledge  and 
emotion  are  within  the  shadow  of  its 
cathedrals  :  the  same  district  containing 
some  whose  minds  the  idea  of  God  never 
entered,  and  others  who,  in  the  pride  of 
philosophy,  have  rejected  it.  Between 
the  extremes  is  every  conceivable  form 
of  intelligent  and  unintelligent  faith. 

Many  of  these  facts,  we  are  aware, 
may  be  explained  on  the  degradation 
hypothesis,  as  well  as  by  the  hypothesis 
of  unequal  development.  That  the  low'- 
est  strata  are  constantly  receiving  ac¬ 
cessions  through  degradation  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  these  strata  have  always 
existed,  and  were  presumably  lower 
formerly  than  they^  now  are.  Can  we 
doubt  that  thev  consist  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  direct  representatives  of 
those  who  formed  the  lowest  strata  in 
the  earliest  times  ? 

What  is  true  of  the  large  towns  gen¬ 
erally  is  still  truer  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Cities  are  the  centres  of  all  that  is  de¬ 
nominated  by  civilization,  as  the  name 
indicates;  they  are  ex  facie  the  birth- 

f laces  of  civility,  urbanity,  politeness, 
n  country  districts  opportunities  of  in¬ 
terchanging  ideas  .are  rarer,  while  the 
clashing  of  interests  evolving  new  rules 
of  conduct  is  loss  frequent  and  intense ; 
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progress  in  the  country  therefore  is  na¬ 
turally  slow,  and  mainly  determined  by 
influences  flowing  over  from  the  towns. 
We  should  expect  accordingly  to  find 
life  most  primitive  in  the  districts  least 
exposed  to  city  influences.  And  this  is 
what  we  find.  In  Devonshire  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  at  one  extreme,  and  in  the  High¬ 
lands  and  the  Hebrides,  at  the  other,  we 
discover  remains  of  pre-Christian  cus¬ 
toms  and  superstitions,  as  well  as  modes 
of  life  of  striking  rudeness.  Customs 
survived  in  Wales  till  lately  that  grew 
out  of  the  rudest  stages  of  society,  as, 
for  example,  the  mimicked  cavalry  en¬ 
gagement  as  a  ceremony  of  marriage. 
Ideas  derived  from  other  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  may  still  be  found  lingering  in 
various  districts  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  notion  that  one  may  divorce  a  wife 
by  selling  her  is  one  of  these.  Indeed, 
when  we  go  back  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  we  find  the  most  palpa¬ 
bly  diverse  st.ate3  of  life  within  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tribal  and  clan  ties  were  till  very 
lately  in  full  force  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  archaic  system  of 
relationship  by  milk-ties  still  survives — 
a  system  of  which  ahnost  everywhere  else 
the  tr.aces  have  long  been  obliterated. 

Of  course,  for  many  of  the  inequalities 
special  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The 
population  is  here  mixed,  there  jmre — 
one  stock  being  purer  here,  and  another 
there,  and  each  having  peculiarities  af¬ 
fecting  the  social  ph-ises.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  town  popula¬ 
tions.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  had 
the  population  been  originally  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  its  progress  achieved  by 
its  internal  forces  uninfluenced  from 
without,  there  must  have  been  inequali¬ 
ties  of  development — the  sections  less 
affected  by  the  causes  of  progress  ex¬ 
hibiting  phases  of  life  and  feeling  through 
which  those  better  situated  had  passed. 
A  variety  of  stocks  in  a  nation  is  merely 
another  and  independent  guarantee  for 
inequalities  of  development,  as  establish¬ 
ing  inequalities  of  gitts,  and  probably  of 
opportunities,  in  the  sections  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Let  us  see  now  to  what  .account  such  in¬ 
equalities  might  be  put  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  W e  might  disinter  in  Corn¬ 
wall  a  great  part  of  the  Paganism  of  the 
ancient  Britons;  from  a  study  of  the  still 
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lingering  customs  associated  w’ith  the 
Beltane  festival  and  Easter  and  May  day, 
we  might  pretty  confidently  conclude  that 
the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
equally  at  one  time  been  fire-worship¬ 
pers,  had  we  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact.  We  might  conclude  that  the 
Welsh  tribes  had  at  one  time  been  ex- 
ogamous  tribes,  that  obtained  their  wives 
usually  by  actually  capturing  them  from 
their  enemies  ;  .and  that  the  mixed  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  north  of  England  compris¬ 
ed  tribes  that  used  to  get  their  wives  by 
the  less  })rimitive  method  of  sale  and 
purchase.  The  milk-ties  of  the  Hebrides, 
as  they  may  to  this  day  be  studied, 
would  throw  a  light  on  the  difficulty 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  to  have  been 
long  ago  felt  in  Ireland,  among  congen¬ 
ers  of  the  Hebrideans,  in  the  taking  of 
hostages, — a  light  which  might  explain 
the  difficulty,  even  if  the  system  of  Al- 
terage  and  Fosterage  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  .an  exposition  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  John  Davis.  Further  than  this  we 
need  not  press  our  illustrations.  All  we 
have  desired  to  show  at  this  point  is 
that  the  method  may  undoubtedly  be  an 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  unrecord¬ 
ed  history  of  a  people. 

The  advantages  of  the  method,  we 
said,  must  be  more  apparent  in  studying 
the  larger  communities  than  the  smaller. 
They  may  be  expected  therefore  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  fullest  in  the  study  of  man¬ 
kind  at  largo.  Races,  nations,  tribes, 
are  the  units  in  the  composition  of  human 
society.  The  races  difter  from  one 
another  in  capacities  and  dispositions. 
Some  of  them  within  the  whole  of  historic 
time  have  been  less  favorably  situated 
than  others  ;  and  in  the  history  of  each, 
as  we  know'  it,  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
some  of  them  what  we  call  accidental, 
have  powerfully  affected  their  careers, 
sometimes  rapidly  accelerating  their 
progress,  sometimes  retarding  it,  or  con¬ 
verting  it  into  retrogression,  sometimes 
simply  modifying  its  direction  and  r.ate. 
How  the  races  came  to  be  located  where 
we  find  them  we  cannot  as  a  rule  tell, 
.any  more  than  w'e  can  say  whether  the 
physical  and  mental  characters  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  w’ere  primitive  or  induced. 
Most  of  them  have  been  situated  where 
they  now  are  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  all  the  types  appear  as  existing  from 
the  first.  Of  these  facts  a  variety  of  ex- 
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planations  have  been  offered.  One  is 
that  the  types  represent  'so  many  inde¬ 
pendent  creations  in  distinct  zoological 
zones.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that,  numerous  and  striking  as  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  by  which  the  types  are  distin¬ 
guished,  and  on  wiiich  such  speculations 
are  founded,  the  various  races  have  so 
mucli  in  common  that  their  differences 
may  be  disregarded.  The  human  cha¬ 
racters  outweigh  and  make  insignificant 
the  distinctions  of  races  .and  types. 

It  is  a  fortiori  of  inequalities  of 
developtnent  appearing  in  each  commu¬ 
nity  that  they  should  appear  among 
mankind.  The  rationale  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  being  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inequalities  of  gifts  and  op|)ortunitie8 
must  have  been  indefinitely  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  striking  for  the  totality  of  the 
races  of  men  than  for  any  one  of  them. 

Our  proposition,  of  course,  is  that  the 
preface  to  general  human  history,  as 
recorded,  may  be  compiled  from  the 
materi.als  presented  by  barbarism. 
Whether  it  caj»  be  accurately  compiled 
must  dejrend — .assuming  the  method  to 
be  correct — on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
materials.  If  every  conceivable  phase 
of  progress  can  be  studied  as  somewhere 
observed  and  recorded,  and  if  the  phases 
can  be  shown  to  be  interconnected,  to 
shade  into  one  another  by  gentle  grada¬ 
tions,  then  a  clear  and  decided  outline 
of  the  progress  may  be  made  from  the 
rudest  ph.ase  to  the  highest.  The  method 
m.ay  be  sound  and  the  picture  incomplete  ; 
no  one  coukl  doubt  the  method  or  the 
real  character  of  the  history  of  man,  if 
from  the  materials  at  our  disposal  a  per¬ 
fect  picture  could  be  drawn.  Equal 
certainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
method  .and  the  character  of  the  history 
may  be  reached,  however,  otherwise 
than  by  attempting  the  picture,  which 
could  in  no  case  here  be  e.\hibited. 

The  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
method,  as  well  as  of  the  continuity  and 
uniform  character  of  human  progress,  is 
that  we  can  trace  everywhere,  and  some¬ 
times  under  striking  symbolical  dis¬ 
guises,  in  the  higher  layers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  rude  modes  of  life,  and  forms 
of  law  related  to  grouping,  with  which 
the  examination  of  the  lower  layers 
makes  us  familiar.  Of  these  traces  and 
symbols  no  explanation  can  be  given 


except  on  the  theory  of  development. 
As  to  the  symbolical  forms,  we  must 
infer  that  in  the  j)ast  life  of  the  people 
employing  them  there  were  correspond¬ 
ing  realities;  and  if  among  primitive 
races  we  find  such  realities  as  might 
naturally  pass  into  the  forms  on  an  ad¬ 
vance  taking  place  in  civilization,  then 
we  may  infer  that  what  these  now  are 
those  employing  the  symbols  once  were. 
That  such  etiigmas  as  the  symbols  some¬ 
times  are  should  be  cxplain.able  in  this 
way,  and  in  no  other,  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  development  hypothesis. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  single 
instance.  There  is  almost  no  existing 
race  of  men  among  whom  what  has 
been  called  the  Form  of  Capture  in 
marriage  ceremonies  h.as  not  been  found, 
except  those  who  get  wives  by  actual 
capture;  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
transitional  between  the  practice  of 
.actual  capture  and  the  symbolizing  of  it. 
Now,  of  the  meaning  of  this  particular 
symbol  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because 
the  practice  of  actu.al  capture  has  been 
exhibited  in  numerous  stages  of  deca¬ 
dence  into  the  symbol,  and  in  the 
varieties  of  the  symbol  itself  we  often 
hav'e  records  which,  aliunde,  we  know 
to  be  correct  of  the  ancient  modes  of 
warfare  among  the  people  observing  the 
symbol.  But  the  Form  of  Capture  has 
been  found  in  use  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  so  that  whatever  the  sym¬ 
bol  may  imply  must  be  held  to  be  true 
of  the  early  history  of  those  nations. 
We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  nations  were  composed  of  tribes 
that  used  at  one  time  to  capture  their 
wives  from  foreign  tribes,  and  that  had 
been  exogamous,  i.e.,  disttllo  wed  marriage 
within  the  tribe.  Exogamy  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  explanation  of  a  system  of  captur¬ 
ing  women  for  wives,  and  wherever 
such  a  practice,  or  the  symbttl  of  it,  is 
found,  it  can  .as  a  rule  be  shown  that 
exogamy  is  or  was  the  law.  Of  exo¬ 
gamy,  again,  no  explanation  c.an  be 
feigned  short  of  hyp<;thecating  the  sav¬ 
age  state,  and  a  system  of  female 
infanticide,  which  kept  low  the  number 
of  women  in  tribes.  At  any  rate,  the 
symbol  proving  that  the  system  of  actual 
capture  had  ])revaile<l,  and  this  system 
being  inconsistent  with  certainty  of  male 
parentage  in  the  run  of  cases,  we  have  a 
demonstration  that  in  the  ancient  nations 
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a  system  of  kinship  through  mothers 
only  must  have  existed  in  the  prehistoric 
times.  So  that  by  means  of  this  symbol 
alone  the  ancient  nations  arc  decom¬ 
posed  into  tribes  on  a  level,  as  regards 
grouping,  with  the  native  tribes  of 
Australia.  And  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  Australians  have  l^n  lower  than 
they  are, — that  they  are  an  advancing 
people  ?  Even  among  them  we  find 
inequalities  of  development ! 

ITiat  the  Chinese  were  anciently  exo- 
gamous  we  may  infer  from  evidence 
appearing  in  their  law  as  still  in  force.* 
Staunton  informs  us  that  “  the  most 
usual  name  in  the  Chinese  language  for 
describing  the  people  or  nation  is  Pe- 
Sing,  or  the  hundred  names.*’  The 
names  are  now  more  numerous,  but  they 
are  still  remarkably  few.  M.  Abel 
K6musat  says  there  are  only  400  family 
names  for  a  population  cf  200,000,000 
individuals,  and  the  law,  as  laid  down  in 
the  |)enal  code,  is  that  marriage  cannot 
be  contracted  between  two  persons  of 
the  same  family  name.f  On  the  average 
there  are  600,000  persons  of  the  same 
name  between  whom  marriage  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  names  were  anciently  trib.al,  and 
that  the  tribes  they  belonged  to  were 
exogamous.  We  have  similar  indepen¬ 
dent  evidence  of  exogamy  in  India.  The 
gotra  of  the  Hindoos  resembles  in  every 
respect  the  family  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  totem  of  the  Australians  and  Red 
Indians.  And  the  foundation  of  the 
prohibition  among  the  Hindoos,  we 
learn  from  Manu,  is  that  the  family 
name  indicates  that  the  parties  are  of 
the  same  primitive  stock.  Exogamy  is 
no  more  or  less  than  the  interdiction  of 
the  marriage  of  persons  of  the  same 
stock,  all  of  the  stock  being  primitively 
comprised  in  the  same  group.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  have  we  direct  evidence 
of  the  system  of  female  kinship,  which  is 
usually  found  accompanying  exogamy, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoos  we  must 
infer  it  from  evidence  of  their  having 
anciently  been  polyandrous,  appearing 
both  in  the  laws,  and  in  their  most 
ancient  literature.  All  the  traditions  of 


*  See  Davis,  i.  264;  Purchas,  iii.  367-894;  Du 
Ilalde,  i.  146. 

f  Note  to  chap,  x.,  In-Kiao-li;  or,  The  Two 
Cotuins. 


the  Chinese,  again,  declare  that  there 
w'as  a  time  when  marriage  was  unknown 
to  the  people.  At  such  a  time,  if  kin¬ 
ship  was  thought  of  at  all,  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  possible  would  be  a  system  of 
kinship  through  mothers. 

We  have  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  the 
system  of  female  kinship,  and  many  in¬ 
dications,  apart  from  traditions,  that  they 
were  anciently  exogamous.  Thu  Egyp¬ 
tians  also,  we  gather  from  Herodotus, 
came  through  the  stage  of  female  kin¬ 
ship.  He  8.ays  of  them  :  “  No  necessity 
binds  sons  to  keep  their  parents  when 
they  do  not  choose  ;  whereas  daughters 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  even  if  against  their 
choice.”  Tliis custom  Kaw'linson  declares 
to  be  incredible,  and  we  might  think  it 
incredible  did  we  not  know,  on  excellent 
authority,  of  such  a  rule  among  various 
other  peoples.  It  was  a  rule  proper  to 
the  stage  m  which,  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
informs  us,  the  Lycians  were  in  his  time. 
“  The  Lycians,”  he  says,  “  honor  their 
women  rather  than  their  men,  and  are 
called  after  the  mother.  They  leave  their 
inheritances  to  their  daughters,  and  not 
to  their  sons.”  The  rule  is  now  in  force 
among  the  Koceh,  with  whom  the  women 
are  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  daughters 
the  heirs.  Where  daughters  are  the  heirs 
of  families,  is  it  incredible  they  should  be 
saddled  with  the  obligations  of  heirship 
as  well  as  entitled  to  its  benefits  ?  What 
explanation  can,  on  any  other  view,  be 
given  of  such  a  rule  ? 

If  the  Greeks,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  were  all  anciently  exogamous,  or 
had  the  system  of  kinship  through  females 
only,  they  were  originally  savages,  and 
we  sh.all  be  justified  in  studying  the 
condition  of  savages,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  was  the  general  course  of  his¬ 
tory  in  prehistoric  times. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  method 
of  inquiry  proposed,  founded  on  symbol¬ 
ical  usages,  is  of  so  simple  a  kind  that  only 
a  strong  prejudice  can  resist  it.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  fact  to  be  proved  mat¬ 
ters  little,  no  one  thinks  of  resisting  it. 
No  one  will  question,  for  instance,  that 
the  Roman  marriage  per  coemptionem 
symbolized  the  ancient  marriage  by  sale 
and  purchase,  and  proves  that  a  section 
of  the  people,  at  least,  had  had  experience 
of  that  archaic  manner  of  procuring  wives. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  Libripens 
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officiating  with  his  scales  at  a  will  or  act 
of  adoption,  illustrates  the  source  whence 
all  ideas  of  formal  dispositions  were  deriv* 
ed — the  sale  of  “  fungibles  or  that  the 
formalities  in  the  J^gia  Actio  Sacra- 
7nenti  indicate  that  the  Romans  were  an¬ 
ciently  ignorant  of  legal  proceedings, 
and  dependent  for  a  settlement  of  their 
disputes  on  the  force  of  arms,  or  the  good 
offices  ^f  neutral  parties  interfering  as 
arbiters.  To  take  a  different  case  :  no 
one  will  question  the  good  sense  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  in  his  interpretation  of  a  sym¬ 
bol  he  became  acquainted  with  in  Ota- 
heite.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
human  sacrifices  in  use  there,  he  obser¬ 
ves  : — “  It  were  much  to  be  w'ished  that 
this  deluded  people  may  learn  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  same  horror  of  murdering  their 
fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  furnish  an 
invisible  banquet  to  their  God  [the  sacri¬ 
ficed  are  buried  by  the  altar,  and  it  is 
supposed  the  god  feeds  on  their  souls], 
as  they  now  have  of  feeding  corporeally 
on  human  flesh  themselves.  And  yet  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  there  w’as  a 
time  when  they  were  cannibals.  We 
were  told  (and  indeed  partly  saw  it)  that 
it  is  a  necessary  ceremony,  when  a  poor 
wretch  is  sacrificed,  for  the  priest  to  take 
out  the  left  eye.  This  he  presents  to  the 
king,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  which  he 
desires  him  to  open  ;  but  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  it  in,  he  immediately  withdraws  it. 
This  they  call  ‘eating  the  man,’  or  ‘food 
for  the  chief,’  and  perhaps  we  may 
observe  here  some  traces  of  former  times, 
when  the  dead  body  was  really  feasted 
on.”*  Knowing  that  cannibalism  trew  a 
practice  of  some  of  the  congeners  of  the 
Otaheiteans,  w'a  cannot  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  inference  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cannibalism  was  here  symboliz¬ 
ed.  The  selection  of  the  left  eye  may 


seem  singular ;  but  so  is  the  whole 
thing. 

We  have  now  given  re.a.son8  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  history  of  man  upon  the 
earth  goes  back  to  times  very  remote  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  history  of  a  progress  from 
the  first.  We  have  presented  a  view  of 
the  method  by  which  the  outline  of  that 
progress  in  prehistoric  times  can  bo 
drawn.  We  h.ave  seen  that,  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  development  occurring 
among  the  races  of  men,  facts  of  to-day 
arc  in  a  sense  the  must  ancient  history, 
— many  cxi.sting  forms  of  life  being  struc¬ 
turally  more  archaic  than  any  recorded, 
lying  nearer,  that  is,  to  the  beginning  of 
human  progress,  considered  as  a  devel¬ 
opment.  We  have  shown  how  we  may 
classify  such  forms  as  more  or  less  archaic, 
and  learn  from  the  study  of  their  inter- 
connecton  what  were  the  successive  steps 
in  their  evolution.  Almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  phase  of  progress  being  somewhere 
presented  as  e.Yisting  or  recorded,  the  ma¬ 
terials  or  the  sketch  are  abundant,  and  the 
securities  against  error  great.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  instructive  value  of  the 
symbolism  of  law  and  ceremony.  Were 
it  not  for  the  key  a  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  development  furnishes  to  the 
meaning  of  that  symbolism,  in  what  mys¬ 
tery  would  the  history  and  practices  of 
our  species  be  enveloped !  What  has 
been  called  “  the  poetry  of  law  ”  would 
have  to  be  received  as  made  up  of  gro- 
tesqueries  and  graces  of  procedure  intro¬ 
duced  at  random  to  satisfy  the  popular 
fancy.  As  it  is,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
inequalities,  and  of  the  ruder  forms  of  life, 
the  mystery  is  unriddled,  and  the  symbol¬ 
ism  is  made  to  tell  us  as  certainly  of  the 
early  usages  of  a  people  as  the  rings  in  the 
transverse  section  of  a  tree  tell  of  its  age. 
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The  political  history  of  Lambeth  lies  Cranmer  walked  musing  on  the 

spread  over  the  whole  of  its  site,  from  Anne  Boleyn.  Its  ecclesiastical 

_ interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concen- 

•  A  Voyage  to  itie  Pacific  Ocean  1784),  trated  in  a  single  spot.  We  must  ask 
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neath  the  groinin"  of  the  Gate-House 
into  the  quiet  little  court  that  lies  on 
the  river-side  of  the  hall.  Passing  over 
its  trim  grass-plot  to  a  doorway  at  the 
angle  of  Lollards’  Tower,  and  mounting 
a  lew  steps,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
a  square  antechamber,  paved  roughly 
with  tiles,  and  with  a  single  small  win¬ 
dow  looking  out  upon  Thames.  The 
chamber  is  at  the  base  of  Lollards’ 
Tower ;  in  the  centre  stands  a  huge 
oaken  pillar,  to  which  the  room  owes 
its  name  of  the  “  Post-room,”  and  to 
which  somewhat  mythical  tradition  as- 
s<‘rts  Lollards  to  have  been  tied  when 
they  were  “  examined  ”  by  the  whip. 
On  its  western  side  a  doorwav  of  the 
jmresl  Early  English  work  leads  us 
directly  into  the  palace  Chapel. 

It  is  strange  to  stand  .at  a  single  step 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  BO  many  ages;  within  walls  be- 
ne.ath  which  tlic  men  in  whose  hands 
the  fortunes  of  English  religion  have 
been  j>laced  have  from  the  age  of  the 
Great  Charter  till  to-day  come  and  gene ; 
to  see  the  light  falling  through  the  tall 
windows  with  their  marble  shafts  on 
the  spot  where  Wyclif  witnessed  before 
Sudbury,  on  the  lowly  tomb  of  Parker, 
on  the  stately  screenwork  of  Laud,  on 
the  altar  where  the  last  sad  communion 
of  Sancroft  originated  the  Nonjnrors. 
It  is  strange  to  note  the  very  character¬ 
istics  of  the  building  itself,  marred  as  it 
is  by  modern  restoration,  and  to  feel  how 
simply  its  stem,  unadorned  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  Salisbury  and  of  Lincoln,  ex- 
jiressed  the  very  tone  of  the  Church 
th.at  finds  its  centre  there.  And  hardly 
less  strange  is  it  to  recall  the  strange, 
roystering  figure  of  the  Primate  to  whom, 
if  tradition  be  true,  it  owes  this  beauty. 
Boniface  of  Savoy  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  out  of  whom  their  niece 
Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Henry  the  Third, 
was  striving  to  build  up  a  foreign  party 
in  the  realm.  Her  uncle  Amadeus  was 
richly  enfeoffed  with  English  lands ;  the 
Savoy  Palace  in  the  Strand  still  recalls 
the  settlement  and  the  magnificence  of 
her  uncle  Peter.  For  this  third  and 
younger  uncle  she  grasped  at  the  highest 
jK)st  in  the  St.ate  save  the  Crown  itself. 
“  The  handsome  Archbishop,”  as  his 
knights  loved  to  call  him,  w.as  not  merely 
a  foreigner  as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  had 
been  foreigners — strange  in  manner  or 


in  speech  to  the  flock  whom  they  ruled 
—  he  M’as  foreign  in  the  worst  sense: 
strange  to  their  freedom,  their  sense  of 
law,  their  reverence  for  piety.  His  first 
visit  set  everything  on  fire.  He  re¬ 
treated  to  Lyons  to  hold  a  commission 
in  the  Pope’s  body-guard,  but  even  In¬ 
nocent  was  soon  weary  of  his  tyranny. 
AV'hen  the  threat  of  sequestration  re- 
c.alled  him  after  four  years  of  absence  to 
his  see,  his  hatred  of  England,  his  pur¬ 
pose  soon  to  withdraw'  again  to  his  own 
sunny  South,  were  seen  in  his  refusal 
to  furnish  Lambeth.  Certainly  he  went 
the  wrong  w'.ny  to  stay  ‘here.  The 
young  Primate  brought  with  him  Savoy¬ 
ard  fashion^,  strange  enough  to  English 
folk.  His  armed  retainers,  foreigners  to 
a  man,  plundered  the  City  markets.  His 
own  archiepiscopal  fist  telled  to  the 
ground  a  prior  who  opposed  his  visita¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  by  Smithfield  ;  and  London,  on 
the  King’s  refusal  to  grant  redress,  took 
the  matter  into  her  own  hands.  The 
City  bells  sw  ung  out,  and  a  noisy  crowd 
of  citizens  were  soon  swarming  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  palace,  shouting  threats 
of  vengeance.  For  shouts  Boniface  cared 
little.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  he 
caused  the  sentences  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  which  he  had  fulminated  to  be  le¬ 
gally  executed  in  the  chapel  of  his  house. 
But  bravado  like  this  soon  died  before 
the  universal  resentment,  .and  “the  h.and- 
some  Archbishop  ”  fled  again  to  Lyons. 
How  helpless  the  successor  of  Augustine 
really  was,  w.a8  shown  by  one  daring 
outrage,  perpetrated  in  his  absence. 
Master  Eustace,  his  official,  had  thrown 
into  prison  the  Prior  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  for  some  contempt  of  court ; 
and  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  as  foreign  and  lawless  as  Boni¬ 
face  himself,  took  up  the  injury  as  his 
own.  A  party  of  his  knights  appeared 
before  the  house  at  Lambeth,  tore  the 
gates  from  their  hinges,  set  Master  h'us- 
tacc  on  horseback,  and  carried  him  off  to 
the  Episcopal  prison  at  Farnham.  At 
last  Boniface  bowed  to  submission,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  points  at  issue,  recalled  his 
excommunications,  and  was  suffered  to 
return.  He  had  learnt  his  lesson  well 
enough  to  remain  froni  that  time  a  quiet, 
inactive  man,  with  a  dash  of  continental 
frugality  and  wit  about  him.  Whether 
he  built  the  Chapel  or  no,  he  would 
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probably  have  said  of  it  as  he  said  of  sides  were  in  fact  acting  a  part.  On  the 
the  Great  Hall  at  Canterbury,  “  My  pre-  one  hand,  the  dead  pressure  of  ecclesias- 
decessors  built,  and  I  discharge  the  debt  tical  fanaticism  was  driving  the  Primate 
for  their  building.  It  seems  to  me  that  into  a  position  from  which  he  sought 


the  true  builder  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
bill.” 

Hut  Honiface  never  learnt  to  be  an 
Englishman.  When,  under  the  guidance 
of  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  barons 
wrested  the  observance  of  their  Charter 
from  the  King,  the  Primate  of  England 
found  shelter  in  a  fresh  exile.  The 
Church  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  national. 
The  figure  of  the  first  Reformer,  as  it 
stands  on  the  Chapel  floor,  is  in  itself 
the  fittest  comment  on  the  age  in  which 
the  Chapel  was  built,  an  age  when  the 
interests  of  popular  liberty  and  of  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom  had  sheered  oft’from  the 
Church  which  had  so  long  been  their 
protector.  With  them  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  had  gone  too. 
The  vast  ecclesiastical  fabric  rested  in 
the  days  of  Sudbury  solely  on  its  wealth, 
and  its  tradition.  Suddenly  a  single  man 
summed  up  in  himself  the  national,  the 
mental,  the  moral  power  it  had  lost,  and 
struck  at  the  double  base  on  whieh  it 
it  rested.  Wyclif,  the  keenest  intellect, 
the  purest  soul  of  his  day,  national  and 
English  to  the  very  core,  declared  its  tra¬ 
dition  corrupt  and  its  wealth  antichrist. 
I'he  two  forces  that  above  all  had  built 
up  the  system  of  medimval  Christianity, 
the  subtlety  of  the  schoolman,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  penniless  preacher,  united 
to  strike  it  down.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
how  timidly  the  Primate?  of  the  day 
dealt  with  such  a  danger  as  this.  Sud¬ 
bury  was  acting  in  virtue  of  a  Papal 
writ,  but  he  acted  as  though  the  shadow 
of  the  terrible  doom  that  was  awaiting 
him  had  already  fallen  over  him.  lie 
summoned  the  popular  Bishop  of  London 
to  his  aid  ere  he  cited  the  Reformer  to 
his  jtulgment-seat.  It  wjis  not  as  a 
prisoner  that  Wyclif  appeared  in  the 
Chapel ;  from  the  first  his  tone  w’as  that 
of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  w.as  secure. 
He  claimed  to  have  the  most  favorable 
construction  put  upon  his  words ;  then, 
availing  himself  of  his  peculiar  subtlety 
of  interpretation,  he  demanded  that, 
where  they  might  bear  two  meanings, 
his  judges  should  take  them  in  an  ortho¬ 
dox  sense.  It  was  not  a  noble  scene — 
there  was  little  in  it  of  Luther’s  “Here 
stand  I — I  can  none  other;”  but  both 


only  to  escape  ;  on  the  other,  Wyclif  was 
merely  gaining  time — “  beating  step,”  as 
men  say — with  his  scholastic  formula?. 
What  he  looked  for  soon  came.  There 
was  a  rumor  in  the  City  that  Papal  dele¬ 
gates  were  sitting  in  Judgment  on  the 
Reformer,  and  London  was  at  once  astir. 
Crowds  of  angry  citizens  flocked  round 
the  archiepiscopal  house,  and  already 
there  was  talk  of  attacking  it,  when  a 
message  from  the  Council  of  Regency 
commanded  a  su.spen.sion  of  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  case.  Sudbury  dis 
missed  his  prisoner  with  a  formal  in¬ 
junction,  and  the  day  was  for  ever  lost 
to  the  CJhurch. 

But  if  in  Sudbury  the  Church  had 
retreated  peaceably  before  Wyclif,  it 
was  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  deadly 
earnestness  of  the  struggle  that  lay  be¬ 
fore  her.  (’hichele’s  accession  to  the 
primacy  was  the  signal  for  the  building 
of  Lollards’  Tower,  Hr.  Maitland  has 
shown  th.at  the  common  name  rests  on 
a  mere  error,  and  that  the  Lollards’ 
Tower  which  meets  us  so  grimly  in  the 
pages  of  Foxe  was  really  a  western 
tower  of  St.  Paul’s.  But,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  the  ]iopular  voice  showed 
a  singular  historical  tact  in  its  mistake  ; 
the  tow’er  which  Chichele  raised  marked 
more  than  any  other  in  the  very  date 
of  its  erection  the  new  age  of  persecu¬ 
tion  on  which  England  was  to  enter. 
The  little  gateway  in  the  northern  side 
of  the  I’ost-roonj  leads  up  the  worn 
stone  steps  to  a  dungeon  in  which  many 
a  prisoner  for  the  fiiith  must  have  lain. 
The  massive  oaken  door,  the  iron  rings 
bolted  into  the  wall,  the  one  narrow  win¬ 
dow  looking  out  over  the  river,  tell  their 
tale  as  well  as  the  broken  sentences 
scratched  or  carved  around.  Some  are 
mere  names ;  here  and  there  some  light- 
j)ated  youngster  pa^'ing  for  his  night’s 
uproar  has  carved  his  dice  or  his  “  Jesus 
kep  me  out  of  all  il  compane.  Amen.” 
But  “Jesus  est  .amor  meus”  is  sacred, 
whether  Lollard  or  Jesuit  graved  it  in 
the  lonely  prison  hours,  and  not  less 
sacred  the  “Deo  sit  gratiarum  actio” 
that  marks  perhaps  the  leap  of  a  martyr’s 
heart  at  the  new'S  of  the  near  advent  of 
his  fiery  deliverance.  It  is  strange  to 
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think,  as  one  winds  once  more  down  the 
stairs  that  such  feet  have  trodden,  how 
soon  England  answered  to  the  challenge 
that  Lollards’  Tower  flung  out  over 
Thames.  The  white  masonry  had  hardly 
grown  gray  under  the  buffetings  of  a 
hundred  years  ere  Lollard  was  no  longer 
a  word  of  shame,  and  the  reformation 
that  Wyclif  had  begun  sat  enthroned 
within  the  walls  of  the  chapel  where  he 
had  battled  for  his  life. 

The  true  victory  of  Wyclif,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  nameless  suflTerers  of  Lol¬ 
lards’  Tower,  was  won  in  that  same 
chapel,  in  the  consecration  of  Parker. 
The  storm  alike  of  the  Reformation  and 
of  the  Catholic  reaction  had  swept 
away  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ; 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  stands 
to-day,  the  quiet,  illogical  compromise 
of  past  and  present,  was  to  be  moulded 
into  shape  by  her  first  archbishop. 
Every  circumstance  of  the  service  marked 
the  strange  contrasts  that  were  to  be 
blended  in  the  future  of  that  Church. 
The  zeal  of  Edward’s  days  had  dashed 
the  stained  glass  from  the  casements; 
the  zeal  of  Elizabeth’s  day  was  soon  to 
move,  if  it  had  not  already  moved,  the 
holy  table  into  the  midst  of  the  Chapel. 
Hut  the  reaction  from  the  mere  icono- 
clasm  and  bareness  of  continental  Pro¬ 
testantism  showed  itself  in  the  tapestries 
hung  for  the  day  along  the  eastern  wall, 
in  the  rich  carpet  spread  over  the  floor. 
The  old  legal  forms,  the  old  Ordination 
Service  reappeared,  but  in  their  midst 
came  the  new  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
the  oath  of  submission  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  the  solemn  gift  no  longer 
of  the  pastoral  staff,  but  of  the  Bilde. 
The  very  dress  of  the  four  consecrating 
Bishops  showed  the  same  strange  con¬ 
fusion.  Barlow,  with  the  Archbishop’s 
chaplains,  who  assisted  him  in  the  ofliice 
of  the  Communion,  wore  the  silken 
copes  of  the  older  service ;  Scory  and 
Hodgskins  the  fair  linen  surplice  of  the 
new.  Yet  more  noteworthy  was  the 
aged  figure  of  Coverdale,  “  Father 
Coverdale,”  as  men  used  affectionately 
to  call  him,  the  well-known  translator 
of  the  Bible,  whose  life  had  been  so 
hardly  wrung  by  royal  intercession  from 
Mary.  Rejecting  the  very  surplice  as 
Popery,  in  his  long  Genevan  cloak  he 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Puritan  con¬ 
troversy  over  vestments  which  was  to 
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rage  so  fiercely  from  Parker  on  to 
Laud. 

The  story  of  that  controversy  cannot 
be  told  here,  though  it  w'as  at  Lambeth 
that  it  was  really  fought  out.  More 
and  more  it  parted  all  who  clung  to 
liberty  from  the  Church,  and  knit  the 
episcopate  in  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
Crown.  When  Elizabeth  set  Parker  at 
the  head  of  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission,  half  the  Avork  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  undone.  No  primate  since  the 
days  of  Augustine  had  wielded  a  power 
so  great,  so  utterly  despotic,  as  that  of 
Parker  and  Whitgift,  of  Bancroft  and 
Abbot  and  Laud.  I’erhaps  the  most 
terrible  feature  of  their  despotism  w'as 
its  wholly  personal  character.  The  old 
symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone.  The 
lawyers  had  not  as  yet  stepped  in  to 
protect  the  clergy  by  defining  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  new.  The  result  was  that 
at  their  Commission-board  at  Lambeth 
the  primates  created  their  own  tests  of 
doctrine, — tests  utterly  independent  of 
those  provided  by  law.  In  one  memo¬ 
rable  instance  Parker  deprived  a  vicar 
for  denying  verbal  inspiration.  Nor  did 
they  care  greatly  if  the  test  was  a  vary¬ 
ing  or  a  conflicting  one.  Whitgift  strove 
to  force  on  the  Church  the  supra-lap- 
sarianisni  of  his  “  Lambeth  Articles.” 
Bancroft,  his  successor,  was  as  earnest 
in  enforcing  his  dogma  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  priesthood.  Abbot  had  no 
mercy  foV  Erastians.  Laud  was  furious 
against  Calvinists.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  as  the  seat  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  the  very  name  of  Lambeth 
stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
clergy. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  last  of  the 
primates  whom  we  have  named  to  make 
It  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
people.  Under  Laud,  the  ^eat  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  perverted 
to  the  uses  of  civil  tyranny  of  a  yet 
viler  kind.  Under  Laud,  the  clerical 
invectives  of  a  Martin  Marprelate  deep¬ 
ened  into  the  national  fury  of  “  Canter- 
bnrie’s  Doom.”  With  this  political  aspect 
of  his  life  we  have  not  now  to  deal ;  what 
the  Chapel  brings  out  with  singular 
vividness  is  the  strange  audacity  w’ith 
which  the  Archbishop  threw  himself 
across  the  strongest  religious  sentiments 
of  his  time.  Men  noted  as  a  fatal  omen 
the  accident  that  marked  his  first  entry 
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into  Lambeth ;  the  overladen  ferry-boat 
upset  in  the  crossing,  and  though  horses 
and  servants  were  saved,  the  Primate’s 
coach  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames.  But  no  omen  brought  hesita¬ 
tion  to  that  bold,  narrow  mind.  Ilis 
first  action,  he  tells  us  himself,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapel,  and,  as  Laud 
managed  it,  restoration  was  the  simple 
undoing  of  all  that  the  Reformation  had 
done.  Edward’s  iconoclasm,  as  we  saw 
in  a  previous  story,  had  dashed  the  glass 
from  the  windows.  The  injunctions  of 
Elizabeth  had  set  the  altar  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chapel.  The  credence-table  had 
disappeared.  The  copes,  which  we  have 
seen  used  under  Parker,  and  which  still  re¬ 
mained  in  use  in  cathedral  churches,  were 
disused  here.  Abbot  had  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  stroke  to  all  attempts  at  ceremonial¬ 
ism.  Neither  he  nor  his  household 
would  bow  at  the  holiest  of  namesj  It 
was  probably  he  who  abolished  the 
organ  and  the  choir.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  Chapel  had  seen  the  daily 
worship  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
primates,  and,  as  Prynne  says,  it  was 
still  a  j)lace  “  whither  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of 
all  sorts,  as  well  strangers  as  natives, 
usually  resorted.”  But  to  Laud  its  con¬ 
dition  seemed  intolerable.  “  I  found  the 
windows  so  broken,  and  the  Chapel  lay 
so  nastily,”  he  wrote  long  after  in  his 
Defence,  “  that  I  was  ashamed  to  be¬ 
hold,  and  could  not  resort  unto  it  but 
with  some  disdain.”  With  characteris¬ 
tic  energy,  the  Archbishop  aided  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  repair  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  racked  his  w'lts  “  in  making 
up  the  history  of  those  old  broken  pic¬ 
tures  by  help  of  the  fragments  of  them, 
which  I  compared  with  the  story.”  In 
the  east  window,  his  glazier  was  scanda¬ 
lized  at  being  forced  by  the  Primate’s 
express  directions  to  “  repair  and  new 
make  the  broken  crucifix.”  The  holy 
table  was  set  altar-wise  against  the  wall, 
and  a  cloth  of  arras  hung  behind  it  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  history  of  the  Last 
Supper.  The  elaborate  woodwork  of  the 
screen,  the  richly-embroidered  copes  of 
the  chaplains,  the  silver  candlesticks,  the 
credence-table,  the  organ  and  the  choir, 
the  genuflexions  to  the  altar,  recalled 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Royal 
Chapel. 

Copes,  organ,  choir,  silver  candlesticks 
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— these  were  as  daring  a  defiance  of  the 
religious  sentiment  of  England  as  ever 
Lollards’  Tower  had  been,  and  they 
were  no  empty  defiance ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  signs  of  the  radical 
change  which  Laud  contemplated  in  the 
position  as  w’ell  as  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  archives  of  the 
see,  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume  in 
vellum  contaitiing  a  copy  of  those  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  Tower  which  concern  the 
clergy.  It  is,  as  Laud  proudly  calls  it, 
“  faire  written,”  and  the  frontispiece  is 
a  triumph  of  Italian  art.  The  compila¬ 
tion  of  this  book  was  entered  by  the 
Archbishop  at  the  end  of  his  diary  as 
one  among  the  twenty-one  “  things  which 
I  have  projected  to  doe  if  God  blesse 
me  in  them ;  ”  and  it  is  among  the  fif¬ 
teen  to  which  he  has  added  his  emphatic 
“  done.”  Its  real  value  in  L.aud’s  eyes 
was  a  justific.ation  of  the  bold  step  which 
a  year  before  its  completion  he  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  Church.  In  March, 
1G36,  Juxon — Bishop  as  he  was — had 
been  made  Lord  Iligh  Treasurer  of 
England.  “  No  Churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  VII.’s  time,”  Laud  comments 
proudljr :  “  I  pray  God  blesse  him  to 
carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may  have 
honor  and  the  State  service  and  content¬ 
ment  by  it.  And  now  if  the  Church 
will  not  hold  up  themselves,  under  God 
I  can  do  no  more.”  Juxon  so  carried 
him  in  his  high  office  that  all  personal 
resentment  was  disarmed  ;  but  the  d.nr- 
ing  step  none  the  less  ended  in  bringing 
about  his  patron’s  fall.  Laud  could  in¬ 
deed  do  no  more.”  Ruin  w’as  already 
closing  round,  and,  high-handed  as  the 
Archbishop’s  course  had  been,  he  felt 
dimly  the  approaching  wreck.  At  the 
close  of  1639  he  notes  in  his  diary  the 
great  storm  that  broke  even  the  boats 
of  the  Lambeth  watermen  to  pieces  as 
they  lay  before  his  gate.  A  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  his  gloomy  prognostications 
still  exists  among  the  relics  in  the  library 
— a  quarry  of  greenish  glass,  once  be¬ 
longing  to  the  west  window  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  Croydon,  and  removed  when 
that  palace  was  rebuilt.  On  the  quarry 
Laud  has  written  with  his  signet-ring, 
in  his  own  clear,  beautiful  band,  “  Me- 
morand.  Ecclesia?  de  Micham,  Cheme,  et 
Stone  cum  aliis  fulgure  combustae  sunt. 
Janunr.  14,  1638-9.  Omen  avertat 
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Deus.”  The  omen  was  far  from  averted. 
The  Scottish  war,  the  Bellum  Episco- 
pale,  the  Bishops’  War,  as  men  called  it, 
was  soon  going  against  the  King.  Laud 
had  been  the  chief  mover  in  the  war, 
and  it  w-as  against  Laud  that  the  popular 
indignation  at  once  directed  itself.  On 
the  9th  of  May  he  notes  in  his  diary: 
“  A  paper  posted  upon  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  .animating  ’prentices  to  sack  my 
house  on  the  Monday  following.”  On 
that  Monday  night,  the  mob  came  surging 
up  to  the  gates.  ‘‘  At  midnight  my 
house  was  beset  with  500  of  these  rascal 
routers,”  notes  the  indomitable  little 
prelate.  He  h.ad  received  notice  in  time 
to  secure  the  house,  and  after  two  hours 
of  useless  shouting  the  mob  rolled  away. 
Laud  had  his  revenge  ;  a  drummer  who 
h.ad  joined  in  the  attack  was  racked  mer¬ 
cilessly,  and  then  hanged  and  quartered. 
But  retaliation  like  this  was  useless. 
The  gathering  of  the  Long  Parliament 
sounded  the  knell  of  the  sturdy  little 
minister  who  h.ad  ridden  England  so 
hard.  At  the  close  of  October,  he  is  in 
his  upper  study — it  is  one  of  the  ple.asant 
scholarly  touches  that  redeem  so  much 
in  his  life — “  to  see  some  manuscripts 
which  I  was  sending  to  Oxford.  In  that 
study  hung  my  picture  t.aken  by  the  life  ” 
(it  is  at  Lambeth  still),  “  and  coming  in 
1  found  it  fallen  down  upon  the  face  and 
lying  on  the  floor,  the  string  being 
broken  by  which  it  was  hanged  against 
the  w.all.  I  am  almost  every  day  threat¬ 
ened  with  my  ruin  in  Parliament.  God 
grant  this  be  no  omen.”  On  the  18th 
of  December  he  is  in  charge  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman-usher  of  the  Lords  on  impeach¬ 
ment  of  high  treason.  In  his  company 
the  Archbishop  returned  for  a  few  hours 
to  see  his  house  for  the  last  time,  “  for 
a  book  or  two  to  read  in,  and  such  papers 
as  pertained  to  my  defence  against  the 
Scotts;”  really  to  burn,  s^s  Pr^mne, 
most  of  his  privy  papers.  There  is  the 
first  little  break  in  the  boldness  with 
which  till  now  he  has  faced  the  popular 
ill-will,  the  first  little  bre.ak,  too,  of  ten¬ 
derness,  as  though  the  shadow'  of  what 
was  to  come  were  softening  him,  in  the 
words  that  tell  us  his  last  farewell :  “  I 
stayed  at  Lambeth  till  the  evening,  to 
avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I  went  to 
evening  prayer  in  my  chapel.  The 
Psalms  of  the  day  (Ps.  93  and  94)  and 
cap.  60  of  Isaiah  gave  me  great  comfort. 


God  make  me  ivortby  of  it,  and  fit  to 
receive  it.  As  I  went  to  my  barge  hun¬ 
dreds  of  my  poor  neighbors  stood  there 
and  pr.ayed  for  my  safety  and  return  to 
my  house.  For  which  I  bless  God  and 
them.” 

So  Laud  vanishes  into  the  dark  De¬ 
cember  night  never  to  return.  The 
house  seems  to  have  been  left  unmolested 
for  two  years.  Then  “  C.aptaln  Browne 
and  his  cornp.any  entered  my  house  at 
Lambeth  to  keep  it  for  public  service.” 
The  troopers  burst  open  the  door  “  and 
offered  violence  to  the  organ,”  but  it 
was  saved  for  the  time  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  their  captain.  In  1643  the  zeal 
of  the  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  re¬ 
strained.  Even  in  the  solitude  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  Laud  still 
feels  the  bitterness  of  the  last  blow  at 
the  house  he  held  so  dear.  “  May  1 . 
My  chapel  window's  defaced  and  the 
steps  torn  up.”  But  the  crowning  bit¬ 
terness  was  to  come.  If  there  were  two 
men  living  W’ho  had  personal  wrongs  to 
avenge  on  the  Archbishop,  they  were 
Leighton  and  Prynne.  It  can  only  have 
been  as  a  personal  triumph  over  their 
humbled  persecutor  that  the  I’arliament 
appointed  the  first  custodian  of  Lambeth, 
and  gave  Prynne  the  charge  of  se.arching 
the  Archbishop’s  bouse  and  chambers  for 
materials  in  support  of  the  impeachment. 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  Prynne  executed 
his  task,  the  famous  ”  Canterburie’s 
Doom,”  with  the  Breviat  of  Laud’s  life 
w'hich  preceded  it,  still  gives  pungent 
evidence.  By  one  of  those  curious  coin¬ 
cidences  that  sometimes  flash  the  fact 
upon  us  through  the  dust  of  old  libraries, 
the  copy  of  this  violent  invective  pre¬ 
served  at  Lambeth  is  inscribed  on  its  fly¬ 
leaf  with  the  clear,  bold  “Dum  spiro 
sjKjro,  C.  R.”  of  the  King  himself.  It  is 
hard  to  picture  the  thoughts  that  must 
have  p.'njsed  through  Charles’s  mind  as 
he  read  the  bitter  triumph.ant  pages  th.at 
told  how  the  man  he  had  twice  jtilloried 
and  then  flung  into  prison  for  life  had 
come  out  again,  as  he  puts  it  brutally, 
to  “  unkennel  that  fox,’’  his  foe. 

Xot  even  the  Archbishop’s  study  w’ith 
its  arr.ay  of  Missals  and  itreviariea  and 
Books  of  Hours,  not  even  the  gallery 
with  its  “  superstitious  pictures,”  the 
three  It.alian  masterpieces  that  he  hur¬ 
ried  as  evidence  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  so  revealed  to  this  terrible  de- 
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toctive  “  the  rotten,  idolatrous  heart  ”  of 
the  Primate  as  the  sight  of  the  chapel. 
It  was  soon  reduced  to  simplicity.  We 
have  seen  how  sharply  even  in  his  prison 
Laud  felt  the  havoc  made  by  the  sol¬ 
diery.  But  worse  profanation  was  to 
follow.  In  1648  the  house  passed  by 
sale  to  the  regici4e  Colonel  Scott ;  the 
(ireat  Hall  was  at  once  demolished,  and 
the  Chapel  tumed  into  the  dining-room 
of  the  household.  The  tomb  of  Parker 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  story  of  the  Royalists, 
the  new  owner  felt  so  keenly  the  dLscom- 
fort  of  dining  over  a  dead  man’s  bones, 
that  the  remains  of  the  great  Protestant 
primate  were  disinterred  and  buried 
anew  in  .an  adjoining  field.  When  the  re¬ 
action  against  outrages  like  this  brought 
the  Stuart  home  .again,  it  flung  Scott 
into  the  Tower  .and  set  Jnxon  in  the 
ruined,  desecrated  avails.  Of  the  deeper 
thoughts  that  such  a  scene  might  have 
suggested,  few  probably  found  their  w'ay 
into  the  simple,  limited  mind  of  the  new 
primate  ;  the  whole  pathos  and  dignity  of 
.luxon’s  position  lay  in  his  perfect  ab¬ 
sorption  m  the  past.  We  shall  see  in  an 
after-story,  in  what  a  touching  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  great  history  which  he 
represented  he  restored  the  Great  Hall 
that  the  Puritans  had  levelled  to  the 
ground.  But  while  the  Hall  rose  thus 
in  renewed  beauty,  the  Chapel  was  res¬ 
cued  from  desecration,  and  the  fine 
woodwork  of  screen  and  stalls  replaced 
.as  Laud  had  left  them.  They  were 
destined  ere  long  to  be  witnesses  of  a 
scene  even  stranger  than  the  revels  of 
the  Puritan  colonel,  of  a  scene  which 
was  the  practical  comment  of  time  on 
Juxon’s  dream  of  “  setting  all  things  as 
they  stood  of  old.”  In  the  Trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  Sancroft  had  stood  for¬ 
ward  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  coming 
England.  But  no  sooner  was  .James 
driven  from  the  throne  than  he  fell  back 
into  the  servile  king-worship  of  the  Eng¬ 
land  that  was  passing  away.  Within 
the  closed  gates  of  Lambeth  he  debated 
endlessly  with  himself,  with  his  fellow- 
bishops,  the  questions  of  “  de  jure  ”  and 
“  de  facto  ”  right  to  the  crown.  Every 
day  he  sheered  further  and  further  from 
the  .actual  world  around  him.  Newton 
was  with  him  at  Lambeth  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Convention  had  de¬ 
clared  the  throne  vacant.  Sancroft’s 


thoughts  were  not  with  England  or  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom — they  were  concentrated  on 
the  question  whether  James’s  child  were 
a  supposititious  one  or  no.  “  He  wished,” 
he  said,  “  they  had  gone  on  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  method  and  examined  into  the  birth 
of  the  young  child.  There  was  reason,” 
he  added,  “to  believe  he  was  not  the 
same  as  the  first,  which  might  easily  be 
known,  for  he  had  a  mole  on  his  neck.” 
The  new  Government  bore  long  with  the 
old  man,  and  Sancroft  for  a  time  seems 
really  to  have  wavered.  He  suffered  his 
chaplains  to  take  the  oaths,  and  then 
scolded  them  bitterly  for  praying  for 
William  and  Mary.  He  refused  to  lake 
his  seat  at  the  Council  board,  and  yet 
issued  his  commission  fur  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Burnet.  At  last  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  the  Government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  the  see  vacant. 
For  six  months  he  was  still  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  house.  At  last  Tillotson 
W'as  nominated  as  his  successor.  With 
a  jierfect  courtesy,  worthy  of  the  saintly 
primate  of  the  English  Church,  Tillotson 
waited  long  at  the  Archbishop’s  door 
desiring  a  conference.  But  Sancroft 
refused  to  see  him.  Evelyn  found  the 
old  man  in  a  dismantled  house,  bitter  at 
his  fall.  “  Say  ‘  nolo,’  and  say  it  from 
the  heart,”  he  had  replied  passionately 
to  Beveridge  when  he  sougiit  his  coun¬ 
sel  on  the  offer  of  a  bishopric.  Others 
asked  whether,  after  refusing  the  oaths, 
they  might  attend  worship  where  the 
new  sovereigns  were  prayed  for.  “  If 
they  do,”  answered  Sancroft,  “  they  will 
need  the  Absolution  at  the  end  as  w’ell 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  service.”  In 
the  answer  lay  the  schism  of  the  Non¬ 
jurors,  and  to  this  schism  Sancroft  soon 
gave  definite  form.  On  Whitsund.ay  the 
new  Church  w'.as  started  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  Chapel.  The  throng  of  visitors  was 
kept  standing  at  the  palace  gate.  No  one 
was  admitted  to  the  Chapel  but  som« 
fifty  who  had  refused  the  oaths.  The 
Archbishop  himself  consecrated :  one 
Nonjuror  reading  the  prayers,  another 
preaching.  A  formal  action  of  eject¬ 
ment  w'as  the  answer  to  this  open  de¬ 
fiance,  and  on  the  evening  of  its  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Crown,  Sancroft  withdrew 
quietly  by  boat  over  Thames  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  He  was  soon  followed  by  many 
who,  amidst  the  pettiness  of  his  public 
views,  could  still  realize  the  grandeur  of 
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his  self-devotion.  To  one,  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury,  the  Archbishop  opened  the 
door  himself.  His  visitor,  struck  with 
the  change  of  all  he  saw  from  the  pomp 
of  Lambeth,  burst  into  tears,  and  owned 
how  deeply  the  sight  affected  him.  “  O 
my  good  lord,”  replied  Bancroft,  “  rather 
rejoice  with  me,  mr  now  I  live  again.” 

With  Bancroft’s  departure  ojiens  the 
new  age  of  Lambeth’s  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory.  The  Revolution  which  flung  him 
aside  had  completed  the  work  of  the 
great  Rebellion,  in  sweeping  away  for 
ever  the  old  pretensions  of  the  primates 
to  an  autocracy  within  the  Church  of 
England.  But  it  seemed  to  have  opened 
a  nobler  pro8i>ect  in  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  world.  In  their  common 
peril  before  the  great  Catholic  aggres¬ 
sion,  which  found  equal  support  at  Paris 
and  Vienna,  the  Reformed  communities 
of  the  Continent  looked  for  aid  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  one  Reformed  Church  whose 
position  was  now  unassailable.  The  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  Palatinate  appealed  to 
Lambeth  when  they  were  trodden  under 
foot  beneath  the  horse-hoofs  of  Turenne. 
The  same  appeal  came  from  the  Vaudois 
refugees  in  Gennany,  the  Bilesian  Pro¬ 
testants,  the  Huguenot  churches  tlnat 
still  fought  for  existence  in  France,  the 
Calvinists  of  Geneva,  the  French  refu¬ 
gees  who  had  forsaken  their  sunny  homes 
in  the  south  for  the  Gospel  and  God.  In 
the  dry  letter-books  on  the  Lambeth 
shelves,  in  the  records  of  bounty  dispens¬ 
ed  through  the  Archbishop  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  and  the  stranger,  in  the  warm  and 
cordial  correspondence  with  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist,  survives  the  memory  of 
the  golden  visions  which  filled  Protestant 
hearts  after  the  accession  of  the  great 
Deliverer.  “  The  eyes  of  the  w’orld  are 
upon  us,”  was  Tenison’s  plea  for  union 
with  Protestants  at  home.  “  All  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  are  in  expectation  of 
something  to  be  done  which  may  make 
for  union  and  peace.”  When  a  temper 
so  cold  as  Tenison’s  could  kindle  in  this 
fashion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  minds  launched  into  loftier  expec¬ 
tations — that  Leibnitz  hoped  to  see  the 
union  of  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  common  adoption  of  the 
English  Liturgy  ;  that  a  High  Church¬ 
man  like  Nicholls  revived  the  plan, 
which  Cranmer  had  proposed  and  Calvin 
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hjid  supported,  of  a  general  council  of 
Protestants  to  be  held  in  England.  One 
by  one  such  visions  faded  before  the 
virulence  of  party  spirit,  the  narrowness 
and  timidity  of  Churchmen,  the  base  and 
selfish  politics  of  the  time.  Few  men 
had  higher  or  more  spiritual  conceptions 
of  Christian  unity  tlvan  Tenison;  yet  the 
German  translation  of  our  Liturgy, 
stamped  with  the  royal  monogr.im  of 
King  Frederick,  which  still  exists  in  the 
library,  reminds  us  how,  in  mere  jealousy 
of  a  Tory  triumph,  Tenison  flung  away 
the  offer  of  a  union  with  the  Church  of 
Prussia.  The  creeping  ambition  of  Du¬ 
bois  foiled  whatever  dreams  Archbishop 
Wake  may  have  entertained  of  a  union 
with  the  Church  of  France. 

Dreams,  failures,  as  such  projects 
were,  our  own  day  has  seen  their  fulfil¬ 
ment  in  a  way  that  neither  Wake  nor 
Tenison  could  have  dreamt  of.  A  hun¬ 
dred  Bishops  gathered  for  conference 
round  the  Primate  at  Lambeth,  drawn 
to  its  Chapel  from  isles  of  the  far  Pacific, 
from  great  colonies  th.at  hold  the  future 
of  the  coming  world,  from  the  prairies  of 
an  empire  of  the  West,  the  records  of 
whose  infant  Church  lie  yet  among  her 
archives  hardly  a  century  old  :  such  a 
sight  surely  realized  in  no  little  measure 
the  dreams  of  Calvin  and  of  Cranmer. 
Bo  to  have  gathered  them  together  by  the 
strong  attraction  of  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  ;  so  to  have  sent  them  home  again, 
without  one  doctrinal  decision,  without  a 
single  new  dogma,  without  the  addition  of 
one  iota  to  Creed  or  Articles,  with  the  for¬ 
mal  condemnation  of  not  a  single  heretic, 
but  simply  with  an  increase  of  charity 
and  a  widening  of  spiritual  communion : 
this  is  the  proof  of  the  quiet  power  that 
Lambeth  still  possesses.  It  is  not  a  power 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  noisy  activity 
of  theological  “movement.”  Its  strength 
has  been  to  sit  still  and  let  such  “  move¬ 
ments”  pass  by.  It  is  by  a  spirit  the 
very  opposite  of  theirs — a  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  of  largeness  of  heart,  that  it  has 
won  its  power  over  the  Church.  None  of 
the  great  theological  impulses  of  this  age 
or  tlie  last,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  came 
out  of  Lambeth.  None  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  bitterness,  of  the  controversial  nar¬ 
rowness  of  this  age  or  the  last,  it  m.ay 
fairly  be  answered,  has  ever  entered  its 
gates.  Of  Lambeth  we  may  say  what 
Matthew  Arnold  8.ay8  of  Oxford,  “Many 
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as  are  its  faults,  it  lias  never  surrender¬ 
ed  itself  to  ecclesiastical  Philistines.” 
In  the  calm,  genial  silence  of  its  courts, 
its  library,  its  galleries,  in  the  presence 
of  its  venerable  past,  the  virulence,  the 
petty  strife,  the  tumult  of  religious  fana¬ 
ticism  finds  itself  hushed.  Amongst  the 
storm  of  the  Wesleyan  revival,  of  the 
Kvangclical  revival,  of  the  Puseyite  re¬ 
vival,  the  voice  of  Lambeth  has  ever 
pleaded  for  a  truth  simpler,  larger,  more 
human  than  theirs.  “  Tillotson’s  ser¬ 
mons,”  bawled  Whitefield,  “  have  sent 
thousands  of  souls  to  hell.”  But  the 
teaching  of  Whitefield  has  lost  power  as 
intelligence  widens,  while  the  progress 


of  a  more  spiritual  Christianity  has 
brought  men  again  to  the  “  mere  moral¬ 
ity”  of  Tillotson.  Amid  the  deafening 
clamor  of  Tractarian  and  anti-Tracta- 
rian  disputants,  both  sides  united  in  con¬ 
demning  the  silence  of  Lambeth.  Yet 
the  word  that  came  from  Lambeth,  the 
word  that  an  old  man's  diary  has  just  re¬ 
vived  for  us,  will  still  speak  to  men's 
hearts  when  all  their  noisy  disputations 
are  forgotten.  “  IIow,”  asked  a  prelate, 
whose  nearest  rehative  had  joined  the 
Church  of  Koine,  of  Archbishop  Ilowley, 
“  IIow  shall  I  treat  my  brother  ?  ”  “  As 
a  brother,”  was  the  Archbishop's  reply. 


Colburn  s  Sew  Monthly. 
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The  art  of  attaining  to  extreme  old 
age,  divested  of  all  superfluous  details, 
consists  simply  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  natural  law's.  Every  day  ought 
to  be  so  apportioned  as  to  permit  of 
bodily  exercise,  useful  employment  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  the  cultivation  and 
gratification  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  the  taking  of  food  and  sleep, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  animal  facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  gratification  of  the  organic 
and  moral  law's  should,  like  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  animal  faculties,  be  in  mo¬ 
deration  ;  all  excess  or  abuse  as  invaria¬ 
bly  entails  unhappiness,  pain,  or  disease, 
as  moderate  use  insures  the  contrary. 
Every  act  that  is  conducive  to  health  and 
happiness  is  also  conducive  to  long  life, 
whilst  every  infringement  of  the  natural 
laws  entails  an  opposite  condition,  and 
tends  to  shorten  life.  The  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  natural  laws  is,  then,  the 
real  and  only  secret  of  long  life,  always 
barring  accidents,  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  human  prevision.  But  even 
here  Providence,  by  implanting  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  caution  in  human  beings,  has  put 
it  in  their  power  to  greatly  avoid  misfor¬ 
tunes,  by  teaching  them  not  to  place 
themselves  in  situations  or  positions  in 
which  such  are  likely  to  occur. 

There  are,  however,  many  details  in 
the  due  observance  of  the  organic  and 
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moral  law's,  and  hence  those  w'ho  do  not 
possess  the  secret  of  the  simple  basis 
upon  which  unhappiness,  pain,  disease, 
and  short  life  depend — the  infringement 
of  the  natural  laws — have,  from  the  days 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  down  to  those 
of  Doctor  Noirot,  directed  their  intelli¬ 
gences  to  the  elimination  of  such  acts 
and  things  as  arc  injurious  to  health,  or 
are  productive  of  disease,  according  as 
they  present  themselves,  rather  than  upon 
the  sound  and  simple  basis  of  considering 
man  and  his  constitution  as  placed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  himself  and  to  external  objects. 

There  is  no  question  that  man  does  not 
live  so  long  as  in  a  normal  condition  of 
things  he  ought  to  do.  God  praised  Solo¬ 
mon  because  he  asked  for  wisdom  instead 
of  long  life.  Why  so  ?  Because  wisdom 
— that  is  to  8.ay,  the  strict  observance  of 
the  natural  laws — entails  of  itselflong  life. 
Roger  Bacon  believed  that  man  could 
live  a  thousand  years,  if  he  only  knew 
how  to  economize  his  provision  of  vital 
force.  The  celebrated  physiologist,  Flou- 
rens,  also  deduced  from  his  study  of  the 
nervous  centres  that  man  ought  to  live 
much  longer  than  he  does.  It  has  been 
shown  by  statistical  tables  that  married 
men  live  longer  than  the  unmarried.  The 
reason  is  simple :  unmarried  men  do  not 
fulfil  one  of  the  natural  laws ;  married 
men  also  lead  more  steady  lives ;  in  other 
words,  do  not  so  often  infringe  the  natu¬ 
ral  laws.  Unfortunately  many  mistake 
idleness  for  economy  of  force.  It  is  not 
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eo.  .Economy  of  force  lies  in  the  mode¬ 
rate  use  of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  ap¬ 
petites  ;  but  to  disuse  them  is  to  abuse 
them  almost  as  much  as  by  excess.  Oth¬ 
ers/,  again,  are  perfectly  intimate  with 
the  natural  laws,  and  yet  have  so  little 
control  over  themselves  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  abuse  them.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our 
fallen  nature — the  most  errievous  of  them 
an. 

Long  life  is  so  exceptional  a  thing,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  chroni¬ 
cle  all  remarkable  cases  of  longevity. 
Hensler  and  other  writers  have  shown 
that  the  year  before  Abraham  consisted 
of  only  three  months,  that  it  reckoned 
eight  after  the  time  of  the  Patriarch,  but 
that  it  only  counted  twelve  after  the  time 
of  Joseph,  who  introduced  the  Egyptian 
method  among  the  Jews.  The  age  of 
Methuselah  presents,  then,  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  when  we  proceed 
upon  this  calculation.  It  was  after  the 
era  of  Joseph  that  the  prophet  sang : 
“  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore 
•  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon 
cut  off,  and  w'e  fly  away.” 

But  it  is  well  attested  that  in  our  days 
some  people  attain  a  much  greater  ago. 
Samit  Mungo,  a  Scotchman,  and  Peter 
Czarten,  a  Hungarian,  are  quoted  as  hav¬ 
ing  attained  a  hundred  and  eighty  five 
years  of  age.  Below  that  figure  the  in¬ 
stances  of  loi^cvity  become  much  more 
numerous.  Tme  particular  habits  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age  do  not,  however,  alw’ays  throw  light 
upon  the  causes  of  longevity,  and  are 
even  sometimes  contradictory.  Francis 
Mongo,  who  died  at  Smyrna  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  drank  nothing 
but  scorzonera  w'ater.  Jean  d’Outrego, 
who  died  in  Galicia  at  a  hundred  and 
fortv-seven,  eat  naught  but  flour  of  maize. 
Wkiow’  Legier,  who  died  at  a  hundred 
and  seven,  always  went  naked  footed. 
Maulmy,  who  died  at  a  hundred  and 
nineteen,  was  a  vegetarian,  and  drank 
water.  He  was  never  known  to  be  angry. 
Favrot,  who  died  at  a  hundred  and  four, 
had  his  pipe  constantly  in  his  mouth ; 
and  many  centenarians  have  been  well 
known  to  have  practised  anything  but 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.  Old 
Parr  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 


fifty-two  from  a  surfeit  at  the  court  of 
Charles  11.  According  to  Dr.  Noirot, 
the  average  chances  of  life  up  to  seventy 
have  augmented  in  our  owm  times,  but 
beyond  that  epoch  the  chances  have  di¬ 
minished. 

There  are  subjects  of  so  delicate  a  na¬ 
ture  involved  in  inquiries  connected  with 
the  artificial  means  of  prolonging  life, 
that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
most  superficial  allusions.  Dr.  Noirot 
treats  of  the  plan  adopted  by  David  in 
his  old  age  for  recovering  Ids  vigor, 
under  the  head  of  gerocomia,  but  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  discussing 
reported  instances,  that  material  emana¬ 
tions  have  a  very  secondary  influence  in 
the  prolongation  of  life,  and  he  wisely 
attributes  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
due  to  such,  to  the  gayety  and  liveliness 
induced  by  the  assoeiatioi^  of  old  age 
with  youth.  He  at  the  same  time  does 
not  deny  the  now  well-establislu'd  fact 
that  a  worn-out  constitution  may  derive 
new  strength  from  contact  with  youth,' 
health,  and  vigor,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter. 

As  snakes  shed  their  skins,  stags  their 
horns,  and  eagles  their  bills,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  medimval  searchers  for 
the  elixir  of  life,  yearly  rid  themselves 
of  the  externals  of  old  age  to  invest  them¬ 
selves  w’ith  those  of  a  brilliant  youth,  so 
was  it  held  b^  those  fanatics — one  of 
whom,  Artephius,  declared  that  he  was 
a  thousand  years  of  age — that  a  vital 
quintessence  could  be  concocted  out  of 
gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  bezoar 
stones,  as  also  by  appropriating  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  celestial  bodies,  just  as  in  the 
resent  day  we  read  of  condensed  solar 
eat  as  applied  to  locomotion.  Gualdo, 
a  brother  of  the  Red-cross,  and  the  her-, 
mit  Trantmansdorf,  declared  that  they 
had  attained,  the  one  four  hundred  years, 
the  other  a  hundred  and  forty,  by  imbib¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  the  philosophic  stone. 
Paracelsus,  whose  real  and  more  aj)pro- 
uiate  n.ame  was  Bombast  von  Hohen- 
leim,  who  declared  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  incorporation  of  the  vital  spirit, 
and  that  he  could  create  men  in  an  alem¬ 
bic,  died  himself  in  a  hospital  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  Louis  XI.  is  said  to  have 
drunk  the  blood  of  children  as  a  means 
of  Innovation,  thus  realizing  the  fabled 
vampire. 

The  absurd  and  happily  nearly  txplod- 
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cd  practice  of  blood  letting,  was  at  one  live  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  lions  tweu- 
time  superseded  by  an  act  of  an  opposite  ty,  and  horses  twenty-five.  This  is 
character — the  transfusion  of  blood,  hut  about  five  times  the  duration  of  growth, 
so  many  accidents  attended  the  practice  Man  ought,  then,  according  to  the  same 
that  it  was  forbidden  in  France  by  a  evidence,  live  for  a  hundred  years.  But 
decree  of  parliament,  and  in  Home  by  a  Flourens  argued  that  there  was  an  extra- 
decision  of  the  court.  Bacon,  who  look-  ordinary  life  as  w'cll  as  an  ordinary  life, 
cd  upon  life  as  a  fiame  consumed  by  the  and  that  man  might  live  for  two  hundred 
external  air,  advocated  the  use  of  astrin-  years.  Tw'o  other  celebrated  physiolo- 
gents  externally  and  opium  internally  to  gists,  Haller  and  Hufeland,  lent  their 
retard  exhaustion.  Descartes,  who  had  authority  to  that  desire  for  a  long  life 
had  relations  with  the  Red-cross  knights,  w’hich  is  one  of  the  aspirations  of  human- 
considered  a  vegetable  diet  most  condu-  ity.  Both  believed  in  a  possible  rein- 
eive  to  long  life.  Ilis  idea  was  to  eat  vigoration  in  old  age,  or,  as  Dr.  Lucas 
little  and  often  of  substances  easily  di-  expressed  it,  a  spontaneous  restoration  of 
gested.  But  an  Australian,  who  will  life,  that  return  to  the  natural  order  of 
stuff  himself  like  a  boa-constrictor,  and  things  which  is  opposed  to  the  waste  of 
sleep  a  w’eek  upon  it,  lives  as  long  as  those  the  vital  forces.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
who  take  only  two  or  three  meals  a  day.  if  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  live  to  a 
The  alchemists  had  this  excuse  for  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  to  two  hun- 
their  aberrations,  that  they  believed  in  dred  years  of  age,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
them ;  whereas  the  greater  portion  of  Russian  soldier,  who  was  in  active  ser- 
modern  inventors  of  elixirs,  as  Cagliostro,  vice  during  the  thirty  years’ war  and 
Hirschen,  Graham,  and  others,  were  died  in  1801,  so  it  is  possible  for  any 
mere  quacks,  who  only  sought  to  make  a  other  man  to  attain  the  same  age  under 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  public  credulity,  favorable  circumstances.  But  Dr.  Lucas 
Tliat  this  is  an  incxlnaustible  resource  is  goes  even  further,  as  he  believes  that 
proved  by  what  we  see  going  on  around  the  conditions  essential  to  longevity  may 
us  in  the  present  day;  in  balms  of  Gilead,  occur  even  when  circumstances  are  not 
Jordan  waters,  and  life  pills.  But  if  a  otherwise  favorable  to  the  restoration  or 
real  elixir  of  life  has  never  been  discov-  upholding  of  the  vital  powers, 
ered,  n-ature  has  been  known,  in  many  Dr.  Noirot  places  hereditary  longevity 
well-authenticated  instances,  to  effect  a  at  the  head  of  favorable  conditions.  The 
partial  return  to  youth.  Hufeland  relates  chances  of  long  life  are  all  the  greater  as 
the  case  of  a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  we  descend  from  a  family  Avhich  reckons 
a  hundred  and  two,  and  who  had  new  many  old  people.  Rush  says  ho  never 
teeth  .at  ninety-eight.  Sinclair  relates  a  knew  an  octogenarian  who  could  not 
ne.arly  similar  case.  Females  have  had  quoteinstancesof  longevity  in  his  family, 
a  new  crop  of  dark  hair  when  over  ninety  Jenkins,  who  lived  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
years  of  age.  Several  instances  of  this  nine  years,  had  two  sons,  one  a  hundred, 
nature  are  upon  record.  the  other  a  hundred  .and  two,  years  of 

Tlie  nornnal  duration  of  life  has  been  age ;  Surrington,  who  lived  a  hundred 
a  problem  sought  for  from  the  most  re-  and  sixty  ye.ars,  had  a  son  a  hundred  and 
mote  ages.  Hesiod,  Solon,  Ksculapius,  three  years  old  at  his  death.  Parr’s  son 
and  1‘liny  had  all  their  theories,  mostly  died  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
associated  with  astral  influences.  The  old. 

most  scientific  opinion  emitted  is,  perhap.  According  to  physiologists,  the  man 
that  of  Buffon,  that  the  duration  of  life  destined  to  a  long  life  is  of  the  middle 
m.ay  be  approximately  determined  by  size,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  but  rather 
the  duration  of  growth.  But  Buffon  strongly  built.  Tall  men  and  fat  men 
h.ad  not  the  element  essential  to  the  so-  must  take  much  exercise  to  prolong  life, 
lution  of  this  problem — a  certain  sign  as  Thin,  spare,  little  men  must  be  quiet, 
to  when  growth  ceased.  Flourens  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  fidgety 
found  this  in  the  union  of  the  bones  to  and  irritable.  The  brain  should  be  ca- 
their  epiphyses.  This  t:ikc8  place  in  the  pacious  yet  not  voluminous,  the  neck 
dog  at  two  years  of  age,  in  the  lion  at  moderate  length,  the  shoulders  rounded, 
four,  in  the  horse  at  five,  and  in  man  at  the  breast  open  and  arched,  the  abdomen 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  Now,  dogs  not  prominent,  the  calves  round,  the  feet 
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thick  but  of  mean  length,  the  senses 
clear,  the  pulse  regular  and  slow. 

Francis  Bacon  argued  against  Hufe- 
land  that  fair-haired  people  perished  be¬ 
fore  the  dark-haired.  According  to  the 
same  observer,  the  lower  extremities 
should  be  hairy  and  not  the  upper,  and 
the  iris  of  a  grey  greenish  hue.  The 
sanguine  temperament,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  the  lymphatic,  was  also  stated  to  be 
most  favorable  to  longevity.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  hand  should 
be  large,  smooth,  and  without  deep 
marks.  But  Aristotle  andthechiroman- 
cists  of  modern  and  mediajval  times 
have  always  held  that  one  or  two  lines 
strongly  marked  are  indications  of  lon¬ 
gevity. 

Some  physiologists  have  remarked  that 
men  who  by  the  delicacy  of  their  consti¬ 
tutions  approach  most  to  women,  profit  by 
the  Buperioritv  of  life  which  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  female  sex. 

As  the  regular  and  slow  development 
of  the  human  being  is  essential  to  lon¬ 
gevity,  so  an  early  development  of  the  in- 
tellectu.al  faculties  is  no  less  fatal  than 
too  great  a  physical  precocity.  It  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  say  that  good  health, 
the  result  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  all 
the  functions,  is  favorable  to  longevity, 
and  yet  cases  have  been  known  of  the 
delicate,  the  afflicted,  and  valetudinarians 
.attaining  a  great  age.  A  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician  used  to  say,  “  To  be  convalescent 
is  to  become  young  again.” 

Dr.  Noirot  enters  at  length  upon  the 
importance  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
and  fresh  air  to  health.  But  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  impure  air  contains  a 
vast  number  of  microscopic  plants  and 
.animals,  one  of  the  latter  of  which,  call¬ 
ed  the  monade  ovoide  echancrce,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  generate  typhus,  we  should  ho|)e 
that  in  the  present  day  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  so  simple  a  fact.  No  one 
can  frequent  often  or  remain  long  in 
crowded  rooms  or  public  gatherings 
with  impunity.  Birds,  notwithstanding 
their  rapidity  of  growth  and  amorous 
prodigalities,  enjoy  an  existence  relative¬ 
ly  longer  than  that  of  man.  This  from 
the  pure  air  they  breathe,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  they  breathe,  extending  even  to  their 
bones  and  feathers.  A  physician  of  old 
being  asked  as  to  the  best  means  of  en¬ 
joying  health,  replied,  “  Live  in  the  open 
air.” 


If  air  is  the  aliment  of  life,  and  its  poi¬ 
son  if  impure,  so  is  light  an  exciting 
cause  of  life.  All  living  things  lose  color 
and  fade  away  when  deprived  of  light. 
“  Without  light,”  said  Buchner,  “  there 
is  no  life.”  “  Of  all  flowers,”  said  anoth¬ 
er  ingenious  writer,  “  the  human  flower 
is  that  which  is  most  in  want  of  light;” 
and  the  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  “  where  the  sun  does  not 
penetrate  sickness  and  the  doctor  are  not 
long  in  coming  in.”  Insufficiency  of  light 
by  rct.arding  development  induces  defor¬ 
mity.  Humboldt,  who  looked  upon  light 
as  the  essential  condition  of  all  organic 
vitality,  points  out  that  there  are  no 
scrofulous  taints  and  deformities  among 
savages  who  live  in  the  open  air.  The 
ancients  used  to  take  advantage  of  the 
effects  of  light  upon  the  skin  more  than 
the  moderns  do,  and  both  Plato  and 
Pliny  describe  the  old  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  taking  solar  b.aths  in  a  state 
of  nudity. 

Persius  designated  sobriety  as  a  divine 
inclination,  the  friend  of  nature,  the 
daughter  of  reason,  the  mother  of  the 
virtues,  and  the  companion  of  chastity. 
Nothing,  indeed,  conduces  more  towards 
entertaining  that  happy  harmony  of  the 
physical  and  moral  being,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  longevity,  than  sobriety.  Sobrie¬ 
ty,  further,  not  only  prolongs  existence, 
but  it  leads  to  a  natural  death.  A  sober 
man  ceases  to  live  before  he  is  ill.  He 
perishes  from  exhaustion  like  a  lamp  that 
is  dying  out.  Diogenes  used  to  say  that 
it  is  with  a  body  that  is  overloadecl  with 
succulent  food  as  it  is  with  a  garret  in 
which  victu.al8  are  accumulated.  Dis- 
e.ases  pulluLate  in  the  one  as  rats  do  in 
the  other. 

Condiments  arc  in  themselves  no  more 
hurtful  in  moderation  than  food.  It  is 
only  when  nsed  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
to  eat  more  than  can  be  easily  digested 
that  they  become  hurtful.  Civilized  men. 
Dr.  Noirot  declares,  all  eat  more,  espe¬ 
cially  of  animal  matters,  than  is  neccs.sary 
for  the  support  of  life.  Nature  is  content 
with  little.  Moderation  in  food  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  great  principles  of  health, 
advocated  in  all  sacred  books.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is,  indeed,  as  essential  to  every-day 
health  and  every  day  enjoyment  of  life  as 
it  is  to  the  prolongation  of  life  itself.  But 
while  such  a  practice  has  been  preached 
from  the  oldest  times  it  has  seldom  been 
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practised.  Yet  if  people  were  fully  im¬ 
bued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  many 
other  far  more  enjoyable  sources  of  gra¬ 
tification  that  are  to  be  derived  from  so¬ 
briety,  they  would  neither  exceed  mode¬ 
ration  in  eating  or  drinking.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  author  who  used  to  have  to  dine  out 
a  good  deal  used  to  fast  on  the  Sundays 
with  great  advantage  to  his  well-being. 
Temperance  and  abstinence  are,  further, 
not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  they 
arc  also  the  most  effective  means  for  com¬ 
bating  illness.  They  constitute  the  sheet 
anchor  of  homoeopathy,  which  from  its 
inadequacy  in  acute  complaints  has  justly 
been  forbidden  in  Russia  as  a  practice 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Dr.  Noirot,  considering  man  as  an 
omnivorous  animal,  does  not  advocate  a 
vegetable  diet  solely,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  insists  upon  the  advantages  of  an 
occasional  change.  The  school  of  Salerna 
used  even  to  recommend  the  laws  of  tem¬ 
perance  being  broken  once  a  month.  If 
a  fat,  bloated,  gormandizing  man  can 
scarcely  be  a  very  intelligent  man,  so 
also  a  diet  which  agrees  with  one  man 
may  not  always  do  so  with  another.  The 
error  in  Mr.  Banting’s  system  was  that 
it  was  not  modified  to  suit  particular 
cases.  So  it  is  also  with  regard  to  sys¬ 
tems  or  modes  of  living.  What  is  suited 
to  one  constitution  may  by  no  means  be 
adapted  to  another.  Many  men  can  eat 
or  drink  more  than  others  with  impunity. 
It  M’ould  bo  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  positive  rules  of  sobriety,  as  it 
would  be  to  fit  all  mankind  with  clothes 
after  the  me.asure  of  one  person.  Every 
one  should  know  when  he  has  eaten  or 
drunk  more  than  is  good  for  him.  Mo¬ 
deration  jo  the  secret  here,  as  in  all  other 
things.  Use,  not  abuse.  Saint  Ambrose 
called  an  exaggerated  austerity  a  gross 
superstition,  and  Saint  Basil  said,  “  Ab¬ 
stain  from  vices,  not  from  meat.  Fast  in 
your  disputes,  calumnies,  and  injustice.” 

“To  chew  w’ell  and  to  walk  well,” 
said  Bosquillon,  “  are  the  two  greatest 
secrets  of  longevity  that  I  know  of.” 
One  of  the  most  pernicious  habits  that 
can  be  ac(^uired  is  that  of  eating  fast. 
The  loss  of  teeth  is  not  necessarily  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  short  life,  if  the  imperfection 
in  chewing  is  remedied  by  a  more  care¬ 
ful  and  slower  process.  Sinmlicity  in 
diet  is  another  great  point.  Two,  or  at 
the  most  three  dishes  ought  to  suffice. 


but  monotony  should  be  avoided.  There 
should  be  variety  in  simplicity.  It  is 
also  of  importance  to  preserve  a  certain 
degree  of  regularity  in  repasts.  The 
number  of  repasts  may  vary  with  age 
and  constitution ;  but  three  repasts,  a 
light  breakfiist,  a  good  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  a  light  supper, 
are  admittedly  more  favorable  to  health 
than  late  dinners,  which  leave  the  sto¬ 
mach  unoccupied  for  a  long  interval,  and 
overloaded  at  night.  It  is  further  of 
importance  that  the  mind  should  be  at 
ease  during  meals.  That  which  is  plea¬ 
sant  promotes  digestion ;  everything 
that  is  the  reverse  is  obnoxious.  Plu¬ 
tarch  declared  laughter  to  be  the  best 
sauce.  Exercise  should  precede  alimen¬ 
tation,  not  follow  it. 

The  advantages  of  water  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  attested  by  the  various  people, 
sects,  philosophers,  and  learned  men, 
who  have  used  such  exclusively.  But  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  that 
wine  and  beer  are  indicated  w'bere  there 
is  exhaustion  induced  by  hard  work, 
mental  or  bodily,  and  in  old  age.  Where 
the  exhaustion  is  great,  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lants  mixed  with  water  are  also  admit 
tedly  useful.  In  such  cases,  alcohol  is  to 
wjiter  what  condiments  are  to  food.  It 
is  temperance  or  moderation  that  should 
be  preached,  not  total  abstinence.  Cel- 
stis  laid  it  down  as  a  precept  “  to  abstain 
totally  from  no  one  thing ;  to  permit 
oneself,  occasionally,  a  slight  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  temperance,  but  to  live 
habitually  in  sobriety.”  Brown,  an 
Irishman,  was  always  drunk,  and  yet  he 
lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He 
was  so  formidable  when  in  a  state  of 
inebriation,  that  a  contemporary  declares 
that  death  himself  was  afraid  of  him. 

Inaction  weakens  the  body,  work 
strengthens  it.  The  first  brings  on  pre¬ 
mature  old  age,  the  second  prolongs 
youth — that  is  to  say,  as  in  everything 
else,  in  moderation.  The  structure  of 
man  and  his  mental  nature  show  that 
he  was  not  created  for  inactivity.  Al¬ 
most  all  those  who  are  quoted  for  lon- 
gevitjr  led  a  more  or  less  active  or 
laborious  life.  Exercise  accelerates  as¬ 
similation,  and  with  an  .accelerated  assi¬ 
milation,  or  process  of  loss  and  restora¬ 
tion,  the  body  undergoes  a  more  prompt 
.and  complete  renovation.  The  secret  of 
longevity,  according  to  Dr.  Noirot,  lies 
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in  this  fact.  If  women  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  notwithstanding  their  sedentary 
habits,  Tisset  says  this  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  want  of  bodily  exercise  being 
compensated  for  by  their  talking  so 
much.  Women  are,  however,  much 
more  lively  and  cheerful  than  men,  and 
the  most  trifling  incidents  abstract  their 
attention  from  more  serious  matters — a 
state  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  lon¬ 
gevity.  The  most  simple,  most  natural, 
and  most  beneficial  kind  of  exercise  is 
walking  on  foot.  Such  walks  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  morning.  Next  to  pedestrianism, 
comes  equitation.  No  one  who  can 
enjoy  the  use  of  his  legs  can,  however, 
envy  those  who  take  their  so-called 
exercise  in  carriages.  They  obtain  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air  and  light,  but  they 
lose  that  reinvigoration  of  the  organs, 
that  stimulus  to  the  vit.al  forces,  and  that 
increase  of  w’armth  W’hich  is  obtained  by 
foot  and  horse  exercise. 

Sleep,  which  is  a  kind  of  anticipation 
of  death,  Ls  in  lifetime  a  death  which 
restores  vitality.  It  procures  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  being  born  again  every  day.  The 
better  the  sleep,  the  greater  tlie  proba¬ 
bility  of  longevity.  Night  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  sleep.  This  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  c.annot  be  infringed  with 
impunity.  Troops  have  been  marched 
by  night  in  hot  countries,  and  allowed 
to  repose  by  day  ;  but  the  plan  has  in¬ 
variably  been  found  to  be  attended  by 
greater  sickness,  and  loss  of  life,  than  by 
marching  in  the  cool  hours  of  morning 
.and  evening.  Nothing  is  indeed  more 
prejudicial  to  longevity  than  devoting 
the  nights  to  intellectual  or  bodily 
labors.  Many  literary  men,  learned  men 
and  artists,  have  died  young  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  early  rising,  after  being  refreshed 
by  sleep,  is  as  beneficial  as  late  work  is 
the  reverse.  The  amount  of  sleep  ne¬ 
cessary  for  reinvigoration  depends  upon 
the  age,  habits,  and  constitution  of  the 
individual.  A  new-born  infant  would 
perish  if  kept  awake  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Sleep  is  even  more  necessary 
after  mental,  than  after  bodily  labor.  A 
man  who  tliinks  little,  is  always  in  a 
kind  of  torpor.  Old  age,  again,  requires 
less  sleep  than  youth  and  adult  age.  As 
the  body  is  more  accessible  to  deleteri¬ 
ous  influences  at  night  than  by  day,  the 


air  ought  also  to  be  fresh,  and  the  supply 
plentiful.  The  stomach  should  not  be 
loaded.  The  bed  should  not  be  too  soft, 
and,  if  possible,  the  head  should  lie  to  the 
north,  the  feet  to  the  south.  The  head 
should  never  be  covered  by  the  clothes, 
but  there  should  be  more  outer  clothing 
at  night  than  in  the  daytime ;  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  not  being  so  high. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  in  taking  olf  one’s 
day  clothes,  to  lay  aside  also  all  thoughts 
of  the  past.  It  is  said  that  an  adult  is  al¬ 
ways  slightly  t.aller  on  waking  up  than  on 
going  to  bed.  The  cartilages  of  the  verte- 
bi'ie  expand  in  the  horizontal  position,  and 
contract  under  the  weight  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  and  free  tran¬ 
spiration  to  health.  “  Old  age,”  said 
S:\nctorius,  “  is  an  illness.  We  can  pro¬ 
long  it  if  we  only  know  how  to  restore 
the  powers  of  transpiration  to  the  body.” 
“  Without  the  action  of  the  skin,”  said 
Ilufeland,  “  we  can  neither  hope  for 
health  nor  long  life.”  Cleanliness  is  not 
merely  useful  to  the  body,  it  conduces 
to  the  love  of  order,  to  self-respect,  to 
regularity  of  conduct,  and  to  decency  ol 
manners ;  and  it  even  influences  the  in¬ 
telligence.  If  Moses  and  Mohammed 
constituted  ablutions  religious  duties,  so 
the  bath  is  in  our  own  times  one  of  the 
easentials  of  civilized  life.  So  also  of 
continence  and  incontinence.  It  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  point  out  that  the  one 
is  as  conducive  to  longevity  as  the  other 
is  opposed  to  it.  It  is  a  law  applicable 
to  all  created  things,  that  those  which 
engender  and  multiply  early  enjoy  but  a 
brief  existence.  Marriage  prolongs  life 
by  moderating  the  passions,  and  yet  sup¬ 
plying  their  healthful  gratification.  We 
have  examples  of  longevity  among  an¬ 
chorites,  as  in  the  cases  of  Saint  An¬ 
thony,  Theodosius  the  Cenobite,  Paul 
the  Anchorite,  and  others;  but  Dr. 
Noirot  says,  “men  who  have  attained  a 
great  age  have  almost  all  been  married.” 

Passions  are  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  have  been  given  to  us  for  our  happi¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  with  passions  as  it  is  with 
riches.  They  make  good  servants,  but 
very  bad  masters.  No  one  who  does 
not  study  to  restrain  his  passions  from 
early  life  can  expect  to  live  to  a' very  old 
age.  Hoffmann  used  to  say,  “  more  men 
perish  through  the  mind  than  by  the 
body ;  ”  and  Buffon  thought  that  most 
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men  died  of  grief.  Trying  aside,  then, 
what  Plato  justly  designated  as  the 
fevers  of  the  soul,”  there  are  other 
more  moderate  moral  conditions  which 
are  eminently  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity.  Such  is  “hope,”  which  Pin¬ 
dar  designated  as  the  nurse  of  old  age. 
Plutarch  used  also  to  say  that  nothing 
tended  more  to  uphold  life  than  hope  for 
its  prolongation.  Everything  that  con¬ 
duces  to  gayety  and  liveliness  is  also 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  De- 
mocrites,  who  was  always  laughing, 
lived  to  one  hundred  and  nine  years  of 
age.  “  He  happy,  take  exercise,  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  no  excesses,  and  you  may  laugh 
at  me,”  said  an  old  physician.  Laughter 
is  sometimes  a  sovereign  remedy.  It  is 
related  that  a  pope  was  on  the  point  of 
dying,  when  a  pet  monkey  took  up  the 
coveted  tiara  and  placed  it  on  his  head, 
suiting  his  actions  to  his  newly-aquired 
dignity.  The  pope  laughed  so  heartily 
that  liis  life  was  saved.  Erasmus  wrote 
in  praise  of  folly,  in  consequence  of  his 
life  being  s.aved  by  the  breaking  of  an 
abscess  by  laughter.  Habitual  good 
temper,  a  contented  spirit,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  are  eminently  con¬ 
ducive  to  long  life.  Envy,  anxiety,  and 
grief,  have  precisely  an  opposite  ten¬ 
dency.  Excessive  joy  or  grief  may,  it  is 
well  known,  alike  entail  death. 

“  Ennui  ”  is  enumerated  by  Dr.  Noirot 
among  things  eminently  destructive  of 
life.  We  have  scarcely  its  equivalent  in 
the  English  language,  but  it  is  idleness 
in  youth,  surfeit  in  the  adult,  weariness 
and  despair  in  old  age.  Whatever  in¬ 
duces  moral  depression  is  as  baneful  to 
existence  as  that  which  induces  physical 
depression.  Firmness  of  will  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  most  powerful  sanitary 
means.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  were 
faith,  hope,  charity,  temperance,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  force.  The  seven  mortal  sins, 
pride,  avarice,  idleness,  luxury,  envy, 
anger,  and  gluttony.  The  one  are  favor¬ 
able  to  long  life,  the  other  fatal  to  it. 
The  force  of  the  will,  by  giving  a  high 
tdtie  to  the  more  noble  faculties  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  principle  of  life, 
and  enables  both  mind  and  body  to  re¬ 
sist  all  that  is  pernicious  and  hurtful  to 
it.  Fear  or  indecision,  on  the  other 
hand,  delivers  it  up  helpless  to  the  enemy. 
Energy  in  doing  good  is  still  more  sus¬ 
taining  than  even  strength  of  will  de¬ 


voted  to  mere  selfish  ends.  It  is  the 
feeling  which  enables  a  medical  man  to 
perform  his  duties  with  cheerfulness  and 
impunity  in  time  of  pestilence  and  plague. 
Fabrizzi,  afflicted  by  a  fatal  complaint, 
withdrew  to  the  country  to  die.  A 
family  of  peasants  supplicated  his  aid  in 
the  case  of  a  disastrous  accident,  and 
their  gratitude  was  so  lively  and  sincere 
for  the  cure  effected,  that  the  physician 
felt  that  if  his  life  was  not  utterly  use¬ 
less,  he  had  no  right  to  abstract  it  from 
that  of  others.  He  resumed  his  labors, 
recovered  his  health,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  Harthoz,  Fodere,  and  Ilufe- 
land,  all  believed  that  great  power  of 
will  could  induce  prolongation  of  life. 
It  is  certainly  powerful  to  relieve.  Kant 
used  to  say  that  most  nervous  disorders 
are  due  to  idleness  and  mental  inertia. 
Many  conditions  of  debility,  discomfort, 
distress,  and  sickness  arise,  indeed,  from 
mere  fretful  and  cowardly  giving  w.ay  to 
corporeal  sensations.  The  great  French 
Revolution  roused  many  poor,  sickly, 
and  languishing  persons  to  health  and 
activity. 

W’^ith  respect  to  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  the  solid  (juality  of  the  mind — that 
is  to  saj',  good  common  sense — is  more 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity  than 
great  talents  or  brilliant  gifts.  John 
Sinclair  U8e<l  to  declare  that  out  of  a 
hundred  centen.arians  only  one,  Fonte- 
nelle,  was  a  man  of  lively  imagination. 
This  is  scarcely  correct ;  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  brain  is  hurtful  to  health,  but 
liveliness  is  beneficial.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  inactivity  of  the  brain  prejudi¬ 
cial.  If  a  man  lives  longer  than  other 
animals,  it  is  because  he  is  a  thinking 
animal.  The  useful  employment  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is  one  among  the 
golden  rules  of  health  and  longevity  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Nothing  has  been  given  to  us  in 
vain,  or  otherwise  than  for  our  happi¬ 
ness  and  welfare.  Common  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  should  tell  us  that  the  moderate  use, 
not  the  abuse,  of  all  our  faculties  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  longevity. 

Above  all  things,  the  fear  of  death 
should  be  valiantly  combated.  “To love 
life  without  fearing  death,”  said  Hufe- 
land,  is  the  only  means  of  living  happy 
and  dying  at  a  good  old  age. 

People  who  dread  death  seldom  attain 
longevity.  If  death  presents  itself  to  us 
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under  a  repulsive  and  terrifying  aspect, 
it  is  solely  owing  to  our  habits  and  pre¬ 
judices  having  perverted  our  feelings. 
Montaigne  justly  said  that  it  is  the  dark¬ 
ening  the  room,  the  faces  full  of  grief  and 
desolation,  the  moaning  and  crying,  that 
make  death  terrific.  Civilization,  by  in¬ 
vesting  death  with  the  most  lugubrious 
associations  that  it  can  conjure  up,  has 
also  contributed  to  rendering  it  a  hide¬ 
ous  spectre.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the 
patient.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  death 
IS  not  only  a  relief,  but  almost  a  sense  of 
voluptuousness.  Sleep  daily  teaches  us 
the  reality  of  death.  “  Sleep  and  death 
are  twins,”  said  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
Why,  then,  should  we  fear  death  when 
we  daily  invoke  its  brother  as  a  friend 
and  a  consolation  ?  “  Lite,”  said  ButFon, 

“  begins  to  fail  long  before  it  is  utterly 
gone.”  Why,  then,  should  we  dread  the 
last  moment,  when  we  are  prepared  for 
its  advent  by  so  many  other  moments  of 


a  similar  character  ?  Death  is  as  natural 
as  life.  Both  come  to  us  in  the  same 
way,  without  our  consciousness,  without 
our  being  able  to  determine  the  advent 
of  either.  No  oue  knows  the  exact  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  goes  to  sleep,  none  will 
know  the  exact  moment  of  his  death.  It 
is  certain  that  death  is  generally  a  plea* 
Kurable  feeling.  Lucan  used  to  say  that 
life  would  be  unsupportable  to  man  if 
the  gods  had  not  hidden  from  him  the 
happiness  he  would  experience  in  dying. 
Tullius  Marcellinus,  Francis  Suarez,  and 
the  philosopher  La  Mettrie,  all  spoke  of 
the  voluptuousness  of  their  last  moments. 
Such  are  the  consolations  which  philoso¬ 
phy  presents  to  timid  minds  that  dread 
death.  We  need  not  say  what  much 
higher  and  loftier  consolations  await  the 
Christian  who  is  firm  and  steadfast  in  his 
faith,  and  has  before  him  the  prospect  of 
eternal  life. 


St.  Paul's. 
AS.SAMMARCO  1 


About  three  hundred  and  seventy  yeiirs 
ago — 1498 — the  strange-looking  word 
prefixe*!  to  this  paper  was  very  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  And 
during  the  List  few  months  the  same  cry 
has  been  in*  many  mouths.  The  word  in 
the  Florentine  cockney  dialect  means 
“  To  St.  Mark’s !”  and  in  the  old  books  of 
the  time,  when  every  Florentine  man 
and  tvoman  spoke  exactly  as  the  lower 
|X)pulace  speaks  now,  the  word  is  found 
printed  as  it  is  above  written.  It  was  the 
shout  of  a  furious  populace  in  1498,  as 
they  rushed  to  the  old  Dominican  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Mark’s,  l>ent  on  dragging  from 
its  w\alls  the  Prior  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
in  order  to  do  him  to  de.ath.  In  1869  the 
cry  has  mainly  been  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  the  lovers  of  art  and  of  the  cab-drivers 
responding  to  the  frequent  orders  of 
strangers  and  visitors  of  all  sorts. 

But  the  old  convent,  with  its  memories 
.and  its  art-treasures,  has  been  there  all 
the  time,  dozing  aw.ay  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  square  which  bears  its  name ;  and 
the  black  and  white  Dominicans  have 
been  all  these  intervening  years  to  be 
seen  basking  in  the  sun  at  their  convent 
door,  or  pacing  their  larger  or  their 


smaller  cloister,  or  occasionally  saunter¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  of  Florence. 
Why,  therefore,  should  the  old  cry  of 
“  Assammarco !  ”  have  been  heard  again, 
especially  during  the  last  past  few  months? 

For  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  because  not  only  the 
prior,  but  he  and  all  his  flock  have  re¬ 
cently  been  harried  forth  from  their  imme¬ 
morial  quarters.  And  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  sex,  which  has  during  all  these 
years  been  forbidden  by  claustral  rules 
to  penetrate  within  the  walls  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been 
able  to  gratify  its  curiosity  by  visiting 
every  part  of  the  building ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  same  ejection 
of  the  old  tenants  of  the  historic  walls 
has  brought  to  light  many  heretofore  un¬ 
known  or  unobserved  treasures  of  art, 
and  has  encouraged  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  render  these,  as  well  as  such  as 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  more 
pleasantly  accessible  and  more  available 
to  art-students. 

Therefore  “  all  the  world  ”  has  once 
again  been  crying  “  Assammarco  1  ” 

And  the  world  was  well  justified  in  its 
curiosity. 
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The  first  care  of  the  new  masters  of 
the  convent  was  to  cleanse  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  This  has  been  done  very  efficiently. 
The  whole  of  the  cells,  passages,  cloisters, 
refectories,  chapter-house,  <&c.,  <&c.,  have 
been  swept  and  garnished  in  such  sort 
that  it  may  well  l>e  supposed  that  never 
since  the  day  when  Cosmo,  “  pater  pa- 
trise,”  completed  the  building  until  now 
has  the  convent  been  so  entirely  clean. 
The  odor  of  sanctity  has  altogether  de¬ 
parted  from  it ;  and  a  slight  odor  of 
w’hitewash  in  certain  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  by  no  means  be  mistaken  for  the 
former  by  any  olfactories  w'hich  have 
ever  had  experience  of  the  real  thing. 

Then,  when  this  had  been  done,  when 
nothing  remained  within  the  walls  save 
the  priceless  paintings  on  them,  it  befcame 
a  question  what  should  be  done  with  the 
vast  building?  It  has  been  proposed 
to  convert  it  into  a  national  picture-gal¬ 
lery  and  art-museum,  to  concentrate  there 
all  the  treasures  now  housed  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Uffizi,  the  vast  picture-gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Pitti, — the  suite  of  rooms  oc¬ 
cupied  by  which  the  Court  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  .able’to  use  for  other  purposes, 
— the  gallery  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti,  and  some  other  public  art-{)roperty. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  space  in  the 
convent  to  house  all  the  enormous  collec¬ 
tion  that  would  thus  be  brought  together 
well  and  judiciously.  It  seems  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  vast  as  the  buildings  of  the  old 
Dominican  convent  are.  But  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  made  by  persons  who  should  be 
well-informed  on  such  a  subject. 

No  such  plan,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  pre¬ 
sent  notion  is  to  make  of  St.  Mark’s  a 
special  museum  of  Dominican  art.  No 
one  of  the  monastic  orders  has  number¬ 
ed  so  many  artists  in  its  ranks  as  the  sons 
of  St.  Dominic.  Both  “  Beato  Angelico  ” 
and  “  Fra  Bartolomeo  ”  were,  as  is  well 
known,  monks  in  this  convent ;  and  the 
most  important  works  of  the  former  are 
still  to  bo  found  in  the  frescoes  with 
which  he  adorned  its  walls ;  and  these 
circumstances  seem  to  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  special  propriety  to  the  idea.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  all  that 
can  be  gathered  as  memorials  of  Domini¬ 
can  art  can  need,  or  in  any  way  occupy, 
the  immense  space  at  command. 

A  few  paintings  by  Fra  Bartolomeo 


have  been  already  transported  thither; 
but  the  real  attraction,  which  has  been 
drawing  the  visitors  in  crowds  all  the 
past  winter  “  Assammarco,”  is  the  won¬ 
derful  series  of  frescoes  on  the  walls  of 
the  convent  by  the  matchless  hand  of  Fra 
Angelico. 

Those  and  the  strange  memories  con¬ 
nected  with  the  place ! 

Very  strange  and  suggestive  it  is  to 
walk  through  those  utterly  empty  cells 
and  corridors  I  The  smaller  and  the  larg¬ 
er  cloister  are  connected  by  a  passage, 
from  which  opens  a  stair  leading  to  the 
cells  above  the  former.  They  occupy 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle ;  on  the 
fourth  is  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  church.  The  stair  opens  on  the  east¬ 
ern  corridor  ;  and  immediately  facing  the 
head  of  it,  on  the  wall  of  the  opposite 
cell,  the  visitor  sees  the  first  of  the  traces 
of  the  presence  here  of  Beato  Angelico, 
in  a  very  charming  painting  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation. 

“  Vir(?inia  intact®  cum  veneris  ante  flgurain, 
Pretereundo  cave  no  sileatur  Avo  I  ” 

is  inscribed  in  ancient  Gothic  letters  be¬ 
neath  the  picture,  with  more  of  piety  than 

firosody.  Every  monk  of  those  who 
odged  in  the  cells  above  the  western 
cloister  must  needs  pass  by  th.at  spot 
every  time  he  betook  himself  to  the 
church,  or  the  refectory,  or  the  library. 
If  few  “Aves”are  said  by  those  who 
now  climb  that  stair,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  stranger  should  pass  t^ie  spot 
unheedingly,  for  this  representation  of 
the  Annunciation  is  as  exquisite  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  special  excellence  as  any 
which  “  II  Beato  ”  has  left  in  the  convent. 

The  special  excellence  of  this  Domini¬ 
can  friar  was  indeed  the  special  excel¬ 
lence  of  all  the  greater  artists  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  of  the  painters  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Kaffaello  generally.  This 
excellence  may  be  very  briefly  describ¬ 
ed  as  the  power  of  speaking  most  impres¬ 
sively  to  the  intelligence  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  nature  by  material  means,  which 
speak  very  imperfectly  to  the  outward 
eye.  The  learned  in  such  matters  put 
forward  very  interesting  theories,  based 
on  profound  consideration  of  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  those  painters  lived,  to  explain  why 
and  how  it  should  have  come  to  pass  that 
those  early  artists  possessed  that  power. 
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That  they  did  possess  it  is  unquestionable. 
Compare  a  Madonna  by  Correggio  with  a 
Madonna  by  Beato.  The  perfection  of  the 
execution  of  the  former  will  put  to  shame 
the  hard  lines  and  incorrect  anatornyof  the 
latter.  But  it  supplies  to  you  no  luminous 
exposition  of  the  thoughts  and  inner  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  being  represented,  such 
as  the  work  of  the  older  artist  gives  you. 

This  power  of  expressing  a  faith  or  a 
feeling  was  the  especial  faculty  of  the 
artists  who  wrought  in  the  days  before 
it  became  necessary, — or  at  least  very 
tempting, — for  art  to  suit  itself  to  the 
liking  of  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  very 
corrupt  patrons.  And  Fra  Beato  pos¬ 
sessed  it  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  and 
the  painting  of  the  Annunciation  at  the 
head  of  the  convent  stair  at  St.  Mark’s  is 
a  very  notable  example  of  it.  What 
would  bo  the  thoughts,  the  emotions,  of 
a  maiden  receiving  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  as  theangel  came  to  make  to  Mary  ? 
It  was  certainly  a  situation  involving 
emotion  of  no  ordinary  character.  And 
there,  in  the  face,  the  attitude  of  the 
“  Annunziata,”  you  have  the  Dominican 
painter’s  conception  and  rendering  of 
that  incident ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  study. 

Turning  to  the  left,  as  one  stands  in 
front  of  the  above  picture,  the  half  of  the 
eastern  *  side  of  the  corridor  over  the 
cloister  is  traversed  ;  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  the  southern  limb  of  the  quadran¬ 
gle  ;  and  then,  after  another  turn  at  right 
angles  to  the  right,  the  western  side; 
.and  at  tlie  further  end  of  this  are  the 
three  small  closets,  forming  the  prior’s 
lodging.  As  is  apparent  from  the  above 
description  of  the  locality,  these  ceils  are 
adjacent  to  the  church,  but  they  have  no 
immediate  communication  with  it  There 
was  no  way  by  which  the  prior  could 
leave  iiis  cell,  save  by  traversing  three 
sides  of  the  passages  above  the  cloister. 

In  these  three  little  cells, — the  inner¬ 
most  so  small  as  barely  to  allow  room 
for  a  little  altar,  and  a  faldstool  in  front 
of  it, — Savonarola  lived  ;  and  from  them 
ho  was  dragged  to  his  martyrdom  in  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria, — the  great  square 
in  the  centre  of  Florence. 

In  these  three  little  cells  various  me¬ 
morials  of  the  “  terrible  frate  ”  have 

*  The  points  of  the  compass  are  given  in  the  text, 
as  they  would  be  if  the  west  front  of  the  church 
faced  accurately  to  the  west.  But  such  is  not  the 
case. 


been  gathered  together.  In  the  inner¬ 
most,  there  is  a  copy  of  an  extremely 
curious  pmnting  of  the  burning  of  the 
friar,  executed  at  the  time  when  it  oc¬ 
curred.  It  has  no  artistic  merit  what¬ 
ever,  but  is  extremely  valuable  .as  .aftbrd- 
ing  a  most  interesting  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  histori.ans. 

In  the  middle  cell  there  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  copy  of  a  contemporary  portrait 
of  the  friar,  and  a  variety  of  personal 
memorials,  such  as  part  of  the  hair-shirt 
he  wore,  his  rosary,  his  mass-book,  and 
other  such  matters.  The  portrait  is  well 
worth  attentive  study.  It  is  an  easily 
read  commentary  on  the  friar’s  history, 
— very  unmistakably  the  head  of  an  en¬ 
thusiast  and  a  fanatic, — by  no  means 
that  of  a  reasoncr.  The  lower  part  of 
the  face  plainly  declares  the  entirety  of 
the  conquest  that  has  been  achieve*!  by 
the  spirit  over  all  the  lower  appetites 
and  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Yet  this  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  not,  as  is  fre<juently 
the  case  in  the  portraits  of  other  .saints 
and  ascetics,  emptied  of  all  meaning  and 
expression  by  the  force  which  has  driven 
from  it  the  expression  of  every  earth¬ 
ward  appetite.  There  remain  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  lines  which  tell  of  Invincible 
firmness  of  will  and  desire  of  domina¬ 
tion.  The  blazing  eye  is  full  of  the  same 
tale.  It  is  at  once  the  eye  of  the  seer, 
the  visionary,  and  the  ruthless  ruler  over 
the  wills  of  himself  and  others.  But  all 
above,  the  brow  and  the  forehead,  are 
poor,  pinched,  and  nie.an  to  a  very 
striking  degree, — a  genuinely  monastic 
head. 

In  the  outer  cell  there  are  two  terra¬ 
cotta  busts,  which  are  by  no  means  among 
the  least  noteworthy  objects  in  the  old 
convent.  They  h.ave  all  the  appearance 
of  works  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
to  whatever  epoch  they  may  belong, 
they  are  at  once  seen  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  no  ordinary  artist.  One  of  the 
two  is  a  life-size  bust  of  Savonarola,  and 
the  other  merely  the  terra-cotta  ma.sk  of 
the  features  of  an  aged  man.  They  are 
the  works  of  Giovanni  Bastianini,  the 
son  of  a  poor  Florentine  stone-mason, 
who  died  quite  a  young  man  a  few 
months  ago.  The  bust  of  Savonarola  is 
an  exceedingly  striking  performance.  A 
more  life-like,  more  characteristic  por¬ 
trait  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 
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But  .1  still  more  curious  interest  attaches 
to  the  other  terra-cotta  face.  It  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  face  of  a  bust  which 
some  time  since  was  placed  among  the 
cinque-cento  treasures  of  the  Louvre. 
This  bust  was  the  portrait  of  a  workman 
in  the  tobacco  manufactory  at  Florence, 
whose  ])hysiognomy  had  struck  Bastia- 
nini  as  well  a<lapted  for  his  purpose  of 
trying  his  hand  at  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  the  cinque-cento  artists. 
When  finished,  he  named  the  bust  Giro¬ 
lamo  Benvieni,  who  W’as  a  contemporary 
of  Savonarola,  well  known  in  Florentine 
history.  It  is  right,  however,  that  it 
should  be  well  understood  that  Bastia- 
nini  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  a  party  to  any  fraud.  He  sold 
his  bust,  as  the  work  of  his  hands,  to  a 
certain  Florentine  dealer  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  francs.  And  the  latter  sold  it  as  a 
genuine  work, — and  a  very  fine  work, — 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  Director 
of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  for  a  very 
large  sum.  But,  as  may  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined,  inasmuch  as  Bastianini  had  nei¬ 
ther  worked  in  secret  nor  made  any 
mystery  about  the  disposal  of  his  tfork 
when  he  had  sold  it,  the  fact  thaf* the 
bust  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  as  a  recent 
acquisition  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  a  magnificent  example  of  cinque- 
cento  art,  was  in  truth  the  work  of  a 
poor  young  artist  at  Florence,  who  was 
ready  and  willing  to  make  as  many  more 
such  to  order  as  he  could  get  orders  for, 
and  that  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  was 
well  known  to  far  too  large  a  number  of 
persona  for  it  to  remain  long  concealed. 
The  whole  history  of  the  bust  and  of  its 
author  was  told  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Louvre.  But  the  authorities  at  the 
Louvre  were  too  much  interested  in  their 
own  infallibility  to  admit  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  so  painful  to  them.  The  story 
of  Bastianini’s  handicraft  was  disputed 
by  them  with  all  the  dictatorial  urgency 
of  French  art  criticism  ;  and  we  doubt 
whether,  up  to  this  moment,  the  merit 
of  the  bust  has  been  conceded  to  its 
author  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Paris 
Museum. 

The  western  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  are  the  prior’s 
cells  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
contains  the  cells  of  the  novices, — close 
under  the  prior’s  supervision,  it  will  be 
observed.  In  each  of  the  other  cells 


situated  on  the  other  sides  of  the  quad¬ 
rangles,  there  is  a  fresco  by  Fra  Beato. 
But  in  these  cells  of  the  novices  the 
paintings,  which  were  intended  to  incite 
to  devotion,  are  by  some  meaner  hand. 
And  instead  of  being  a  series  of  varied 
pictures,  as  are  those  by  II  Beato,  the 
same  representation,  —  a  Dominican 
monk  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix, 
— is  repeated  in  all  of  them. 

In  the  southern  side  the  range  of  the 
cells  of  the  older  monks  begins,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  a  fresco  by  Beato 
Angelico.  There  is  also,  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cells  in  the  middle  of  this 
corridor,  a  larger  fresco, — a  Madonna 
and  Child  and  Angels. 

Among  the  cells  in  the  eastern  corri¬ 
dor  is  that  of  St.  Antonine,  a  Dominican 
saint.  And  here  a  variety  of  memorials, 
— various  objects  dear  to  the  lover  of 
relics, — have  been  collected.  But  St. 
Antonine,  who  was  canonized  by  Rome, 
has  not  so  much  interest  in  heretical  eyes 
as  Savon.arola,  whom  Rome  burned. 
And  save  for  the  fresco  of  II  Beato, 
which  adorns  tliis  as  all  the  other  cells, 
except  those  of  the  novices,  there  i.s  lit¬ 
tle  that  need  detain  us  in  the  ceil  in 
which  the  Florentine  saint  earned  his 
canonization. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  cell  is  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  library,  a  fine  hall  divided 
into  three  naves  by  a  double  row  of 
columns  w’ith  round-headed  arches. 
Here  were  once  the  larger  part  of  the 
precious  collection  of  manuscripts,  gath¬ 
ered  at  an  enormous  cost  by  the  elder 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  at  the  time  when 
Western  Euro])e  was  awakening  to  the 
value  of  the  literature  of  the  old  ]iagan 
world.  This,  in  some  respects,  match¬ 
less  collection  now  fomis  the  world- 
famed  Laurentian  Library,  which  has 
found  its  permanent  home  in  the  library 
attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  This  fine  hall  at  St.  Mark’s, 
swept  and  garnished  and  repaved,  has 
now  been  destined  to  receive  the  large 
collection  of  illuminated  choral  books, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  suppression 
of  the  monaiteries.  They  are  conve¬ 
niently  exposed  to  view,  arranged  oj>en, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  best  page  of  each, 
under  glass,  at  long  desks  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  library.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  the 
old  monastic  art  of  illumination  among 
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them,  but  nothing  to  compete  with  what 
may  be  seen  at  Siena,  at  Iloucn,  oi*  at 
Winchester. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  eastern  side 
of  the  quadrangular  corridor  there  is  a 
double  cell,  to  which  an  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  marble  table  calls  especial  at¬ 
tention.  It  tells  how  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  passed  the  night  in  this  cell  after 
having .  consecrated  the  church,  then 
newly  built  by  Cosmo,  “  pater  patrise ;  ” 
and,  further,  how  the  same  Cosmo  re¬ 
tained  this  cell  for  his  own  special  use  at 
such  times  as  he  desired  to  escape  from 
the  world  and  the  cares  of  state  and  of 
commerce,  and  pass  a  period  of  retire¬ 
ment  in  contemplation  and  devotion. 

This  Pope  Eugenius  was  then  at 
Florence,  as  may  be  remembered,  for 
the  purpose  of  presiding  over  the  (Ecu¬ 
menical  Council,  which  had  been  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
such  agreement  upon  the  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  which  separated  the  Eastern 
from  the  Western  Church  as  would  have 
rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  unite 
under  one  head.  As  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen,  the  attempt  was  futile. 
But  the  g.athering  of  all  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  men  in  Christendom  at  Florence  w.as 
by  no  means  without  a  ha[)py  result  on 
the  then  nascent  revival  of  learning. 

In  this  cell,  thus  honored  once  by 
having  a  pope  for  its  occupant  and  many 
times  by  the  occupation  of  the  great 
Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country,  there 
are  two  frescoes  by  II  Beato;  one  a 
remarkably  fine  one  of  tiie  Crucifixion, 
with  the  two  malefactors  and  many 
figures  below.  Some  of  the  heads  are 
very  fine. 

Some  of  the  very  extensive  buildings 
of  the  convent  have  been  assigned  to 
other  purposes  pending  a  decision  which 
might  make  this  the  permanent  home  of 
the  immense  national  wealth  of  pictures, 
statues,  gems,  drawings,  engravings, 
medals,  cameos,  and  every  imaginable 
form  of  .art-representation,  now  divided 
among  various  great  galleries.  The 
Accademia  della  Crusca  has  been  housed 
here  ;  the  .apartment  wl^ch  it  previously 
occupied  in  the  Palazzo  Kicardi, — now 
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the  Home  Office, — being  needed  for 
other  purposes.  But  there  are  three 
other  parts  of  the  convent  on  the  ground 
floor  which- have  been  opened  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  and  which  must 
by  no  means  bo  forgotten, — the  larger 
.and  the  smaller  refectory  and  the  chap¬ 
ter-house. 

In  the  larger  refectory, — a  noble  room, 
— there  is,  not  a  Last  Supper,  as  usual  in 
similar  positions,  but  a  representation  of 
St.  Dominic  with  a  company  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples  at  supper,  served  by  angels,  by 
Sogliani.  The  two  angels,  who  arc 
bringing  to  the  table  aprons  full  of  little 
rolls,  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  In  the 
smaller  refectory  there  is  a  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Ghirlandaio, 
marked  by  all  the  nobleness  of  concep¬ 
tion  that  so  especially  characterizes  his 
works. 

But  the  “  bonne-bouchc,”  the  grandest 
thing  St.  Mark's  has  to  show,  is  a  mag- 
nific.ent  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Fra 
Beato,  in  the  capitolo,  or  chapter-room, 
— chapter-house,  as  wo  more  usually  say. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest 
fr^ocs  extant.  It  is  very  large,  occu- 
p^ng  the  whole  of  one  wall  of  the 
chamber,  and  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  figures.  It  is  in  an  admirable  state  of 
preservation.  Till  this  great  picture  has 
been  seen,  no  one  can  form  a  due  esti- 
m.ate  of  the  powers  of  Fra  Beato.  But 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time  freely  visible 
to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
and  look  at  it.  And  it  is  the  less  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  .attempt  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  However  accurately  such 
endeavors  may  portray  the  impressions 
which  have  been  made  on  the  writer, 
little  or  no  conception  of  the  w'ork  de¬ 
scribed  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  by  any  such  means. 

“  Assammarco !  ” 

Let  him  who  would  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  great  Dominican  artist, — 
the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  transla¬ 
ting  spiritual  emotion  into  outward  form 
that  ever  handled  brush, — join  his  voice 
to  that  of  the  crowds  who  arc  once 
again  crying  “  Assammarco!  ” 
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No  theories  of  unexplored  lands  or 
extinct  civilizations  are  more  contradic¬ 
tory  than  the  current  conceptions  of  the. 
University  of  Oxford.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  peaceful  seat  of  a 
learned  and  industrious  society ;  more 
often  as  the  “  earthly  paradise  ”  of  the 
i{]fnorant  and  idle.  In  politics  it  has 
been  identified  with  the  worst  hide¬ 
bound  Toryism  from  lime  immemorial ; 
yet  at  the  last  election  did  not  the  Times 
make  merry  over  the  discomfiture  of  the 
“University  Liberalism,”  which  vainly 
contested  SVoodstock,  Abingdon,  Cli- 
theroe,  and  half-a-dozen  otlier  places? 
So,  again,  in  things  religious  or  theolog¬ 
ical  :  Oxford  is  feared  by  some  as  the 
home,  the  birth-place,  of  Tractarianism ; 
by  others,  as  a  hotbed  of  Rationalism, 
a  sink  to  which  all  that  is  worst  in  Ger¬ 
man  speculation  has  found  its  w.ay. 
Some  look  to  it  for  champions,  others 
only  for  destroyers,  of  the  Faith.  The 
object  of  the  jiresent  essay  is  to  describe, 
with  such  light  as  the  writer  jiossesses, 
the  actual  state  of  the  society  in  which 
BO  many  contradictions  exist ;  to  char¬ 
acterize  and  estimate  the  force  of  the 
conflicting  tendencies  within  it ;  and  to 
inquire  how  far  the  University  can 
rightly  be  described  as  a  seat  of  secular 
and  theological  learning.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  questions  of  re-organi¬ 
zation  or  reform,  nor  with  University 
studies  in  the  abstract :  rather  with  the 
position  of  Oxford  in  relation  to  its  own 
acknowledged  aims,  and  to  currents  of 
thought  which  are  moving,  or  have  lately 
moved,  the  world  outside. 

In  each  of  the  most  contradictory  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  University  there  is  much 
truth;  no  society  could  be  formed  out 
of  more  directly  conflicting  elements. 
Hut  its  motley  and,  at  first  sight,  chaotic 
aspect  apjiears  natural  enough  if  we  go 
b.ack  a  little  w  ay  with  its  history.  There 
are  men  still  living  who  remember  the 
University  a  homogeneous  body,  and 
who  witnessed  all  the  succes-sive  changes 
which,  one  after  another,  have  added  so 
many  new  colors  that  the  old  is  now 
recognizable  only  as  the  dull  and  thread¬ 
bare  ground  of  a  lively  pattern.  At 
Nbw  Sbriu. — VoL.  XL  No.  2. 


the  end  of  the  last  century  the  colleges 
were  close  bodies ;  the  boy  w’ho  won  or 
was  nominated  to  a  scholarship  at  fifteen 
succeeded  a  few  years  later  to  a  fellowship 
in  the  same  college  without  competition 
from  outside  ;  the  scholarships  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  attached  to  par¬ 
ticular  counties  or  schools ;  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  was  to  be  won  by  merit. 
There  were  no  honor-lists,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  University  prizes  in 
the  year;  the  examination  for  the  de¬ 
gree  was  an  absolute  farce.  The’  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  on  a  level  with  its  studies ; 
Its  political  opinions  could  not  fail,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  be  Tory  to  the 
backbone.  Here  and  there  indeed  were 
men  of  learning,  as  learning  then  was : 
they  read  the  classics,  they  wrote  Latin 
verses;  some  studied,  or  at  any  rate 
edited,  the  Fathers.  But  the  University 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  It  had  lost  the  dialectical 
training  of  the  Middle  Ages,  an^  had 
turned  unsympathetically  from  the  great 
philosophical  movement  that  followed 
the  Reformation.  Nothing  remained 
but  the  classics,  and  the  classical  interest 
had  so  shrivelled  up  that  the  instruction 
given  pretended  to  nothing  beyond  mere 
schoolboy  translation.  Not  till  the  year 
1801  did  reform  begin.  An  honor-list 
was  then  instituted ;  classical  learning 
reappeared  ;  something  called  Logic  was 
taught  and  taken  into  “  the  schools ;  ” 
books  began  to  be  written  on  other 
subjects  than  theology.  Such  names 
as  Arnold,  Milman,  and  Newman  give 
an  interest  to  the  class-lists  of  this  period 
(1800 — 1825);  but  the  University  of 
their  boyhood  was  not  that  which 
claimed  or  disclaimed  them  in  their 
later  years.  The  love  of  knowledge 
had  not  yet  penetrated  Oxford ;  there 
Avas  learning,  but  not  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
were  read  rather  in  a  literary  than  his¬ 
toric  or  philosophical  interest,  and  though 
with  the  increasing  study  of  ancient 
w’ritings  it  was  impossible  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  treated  should  long 
be  ignored,  yet  the  books  written  by 
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the  learned  of  that  lime  give  interesting  extravagances  of  1843  ; — whether  the 
evidence  of  tlie  utter  ignorance  of  both  indirect  good  which  they  occasioned  in 
ancient  and  modem  philosophy  with  stirring  up  men’s  minds  and  j)rovoking 
which  we  had  to  make  our  fresh  start,  controversy  may  not  outweigh  the  in.ani- 
We  owe  loo  much  to  our  predecessors  fold  evils  which  tlie  obstructive  High 
to  laugh  at  these  early  efforts;  but  Church  party  has  never  ceased  to  inflict 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  things  upon  the  University.  But  as  it  is  with 
in  which  Whately’s  Logic  was  welcomed  .  the  temporary  influence  of  Tractarianism 
as  an  epoch-making  work  ?  “  So  utterly  u|)on  University  studies  during  the  years 

had  the  Aristotelian  tradition  perished  of  its  predominance  that  we  are  con- 
in  Oxford  among  the  tutors,  that  it  may  cerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  gathered 
be  questioned  if  in  1830  there  was  on*e  up  in  the  theological  interest  almost  the 
tutor,  if  we  except  Dr.  Hampden,  who  whole  intellectual  force  of  Oxford  ;  that 
understood  that  philosophy  as  a  whole.”*  everybody  became  a  theologian;  and 
It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  steps  by  that  what  was  not  theology,  or  could  not 
which  something  bearing  a  resemblance  be  pressed  into  its  service,  was  con- 
to  a  philosophic  habit  of  mind  has  made  demned.  The  completeness  of  the  ab- 
its  way  into  the  study  of  the  “  Literaj  sorption  is  showMi  in  some  portentous 
Humaniores,”  or  to  inquire  how'  far  it  is  relics  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  espe- 
due  to  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  Bugby  pu-  cially  in  the  early  works  of  men  who 
pils ;  how’  far  to  the  general  advance  of  have  since  delivered  their  souls  and 
knowledge  in  England,  and  the  intro-  won  a  name  in  the  service  of  historical 
duction  of  new  books  ;  how  far  to  the  or  j)hilosophical  truth.  Tradition  makes 
genius  and  energy  of  a  living  professor,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  “  Essayists 
and  the  interest  in  German  literature  and  reviewers  ”  a  prominent  follower  of 
which  he  has  awakened.  The  study  of  Newman :  the  mention  of  the  tradition 
classical  scholarship  and  logic,  known  is  justified  by  the  mention  of  his  name 
by  the  name  of  “  Literae  Humaniores,”  in  the  “Apologia.”  So,  too,  Mr.  Free- 
appears  to  have  gradually  expanded  man’s  “  History  of  Architecture”  (1849), 
into  .speculation  and  rational  inquiry  which  finds  in  every  buttress,  niche,  and 
into  the  past.  The  transformation  at  pediment  a  witness  to  the  glories  of 
present  contemplated  by  Cambridge  “Anglicanism,”  gives  a  curious  testimony 
forced  it  almost  imperceptibly  upon  to  the  infectiousuess  of  the  fever  which 
Oxford,  where  it  w'as  so  much  more  had  subdued  even  the  masculine  mind 
necessary  on  account  of  the  absence  of  of  the  future  historian  of  the  Norman 
mathematical  studies.  Knowing  nothing  Conquest. 

but  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  suspecting  It  was  natural  that  Tractarianism 
that  nouns  and  verbs,  grammars  and  should  not  set  itself  to  intro<luce  studies 
lexicons,  were  not  after  all  the  only  pos-  which  it  could  not  imbue  with  its  own 
sible  objects  of  interest  to  the  human  aims.  It  staked  everything  on  its  theol- 
raind,  we  found  nothing  so  open  to  us  ogy :  let  this  fall,  and  there  remains  a 
as  ancient  history  and  philosophy.  But  void ;  and  the  energy  and  impulse  to  in- 
before  any  real  insight  into  these  sub-  quiry  which  might  have  fulfilled  its  mis- 
jects  had  become  common,  and  before  sion  on  the  neutral  ground  of  modern 
the  liberal  and  scientific  movement  which  history,  ]*hilology,  or  natural  science, 
founded  the  University  of  London  had  will  h.ave  to  turn  inwards,  and  occupy 
made  itself  felt  in  Oxford,  Tractarian-  itself  with  sceptical  theorizing.  And 
ism  burst  upon  us  with  the  blind  force  thus  it  was.  Dr.  Newman  severed  him- 
of  a  movement  at  once  reform  and  re-  self  from  his  party  ;  men  of  intelligence 
action,  strong  in  the  very  contrast  of  fell  aw.ay  from  it  one  after  another,  to 
the  spirituality  of  its  leader  and  the  be  replaced  by  uneducated  curates  and 
unreasoning  excitement  of  the  bulk  of  undergraduates.  Meanwhile  foreign 
his  clerical  and  undergraduate  followers,  thought  with  its  stirring  influence  was 
Looking  back  upon  the  hast  twenty  years,  finding  its  way  into  O.vford,  and  we 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  learning  tasted  of  the  iruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
has  or  has  not  been  advanced  by  the  edge  and  began  to  know  good  and  evil. 

- - - Had  Oxford  at  an  earlier  period  admit- 

•  Mr.  Pattiaon  in  Oxford  Euays,  1865.  ted  wider  studies,  or  had  theology  on- 
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courageti  anything  to  stand  beside  itself, 
the  stream  might  have  been  diverted 
into  otlier  channels ;  but  in  the  general 
poverty  the  new  movement  was  almost 
forced  into  an  antagonism  to  all  things 
theological  and  ecclesiastical.  Clough’s 
writings  reflect  in  an  extreme  form  the 
agitation  of  the  time,  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  religious  scepti¬ 
cism,  the  repugnance  to  old  forms:  every 
step  in  knowledge  seemed  to  be  so  much 
taken  from  devotion;  the  harmony  of 
truth  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
man.  After  a  while  there  came  to  be 
two  parties  established  in  Oxford,  with 
definite  aims  ami  characteristics  :  on  the 
one  side  the  Church  party  in  alliance 
with  the  Tories,  including  most  of  the 
older  residents  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  non-residents ;  on  the  other  the 
majority  of  the  junior  fellows,  steadily 
increased  by  the  adherence  of  all  the 
best  men  who  came  up  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  younger  side  was  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  The  Commission 
of  1853  remodelled  Oxford ;  most  of  the 
fellowships  were  thrown  open,  professor¬ 
ships  established,  and  a  constitution  of 
things  set  on  foot  which  was  to  so  great 
a  degree  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  that 
the  raison  (Vetre  of  the  University  was 
the  advancement  of  learning,  that  what¬ 
ever  has  obviously  conflicted  with,  or  had 
no  relation  to,  that  end,  has  now  come  to 
be  regarded  iis  an  abuse,  and  doomed  to 
perish.  Under  the  new  regime  Liberal¬ 
ism  in  politics  and  religion  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  men  whom 
ideas  can  reach,  the  Ecclesiastical  party 
meanwhile  sinking  lower  and  lower  in 
character  .and  ability,  though  as  prepon¬ 
derant  as  ever  in  Convocation,  where  all 
.Masters  of  Arts  who  keep  their  names 
on  the  books  are  entitled  to  vote,  whether 
resident  or  non  resident.  Here  the  edu¬ 
cated  minority  is  swamped  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  former  pass-men,  who  g.iined 
nothing  from  Oxford  but  its  prejuilice.s, 
.and  whose  aim,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
in  interfering  with  the  University,  is 
nothing  more  than  to  keep  it  dovvn  to 
their  own  level.  It  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  to  s.ay,  if  we  confine  our  view  to 
the  resident  members,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  ability  .and  industry  in  Oxford  is 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side.  Break¬ 
ing  from  the  oppressive  bond  of  theo¬ 


logical  affinities,  a  cultivated  society  has 
come  into  existence,  in  which  all  the 
forces  of  progress — social,  political,  artis¬ 
tic — find  a  ready  sympathy.  The  Uni- 
versitjr  is  no  longer  alien  to  the  higher 
life  of  the  nation,  and  unacquainted  with 
everything  outside  its  own  books.  Now 
and  then  a  great  poet,  or  gre.at  artist, 
comes  among  us.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Ros¬ 
setti  in  1857,  with  other  men  who  have 
since  become  famous,  is  likely  to  be  long 
remembered.  Nor  is  Mr.  Browning’s 
face  unknown  in  the  college  of  which  he 
is  .an  honorary  fellow. 

We  have  roughly  indicated  the  suc¬ 
cessive  influences  under  which  in  the 
course  of  the  Last  seventy  ye.ars  a  stag¬ 
nant  and  aimless  University  has  been 
shaken  out  of  its  torpor  and  inspired 
with  new  hopes  and  a  new  life.  But 
with  such  a  society,  especially  when  the 
moving  forces  have  been  intellectual,  the 
case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
material  body  “  moving  altogether  if  it 
move  at  all.”  Tractarianism  alone  stirred 
up  the  mass  of  undergraduates,  who  re¬ 
main  almost  as  impenetrable  as  ever  to 
any  rational  interest ;  while,  furthest 
removed  from  them  in  years,  most  like 
in  unprogressiveness  and  indifference, 
there  linger  men  of  former  generations 
sleepily  holding  on  to  the  posts  which 
have  of  late  gained  a  significance  of 
such  contrast  with  their  unimportance 
in  past  years,  a  significance  so  patent 
to  all  but  those  who  ought  to  feel  it 
the  most.  But  we  are  powerless  here, 
and  can  look  forward  only  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  unhonored  tribe  of 
veterans :  it  would  be  as  unprofitable 
as  unseemly  to  dwell  upon  their  incapa¬ 
city.  Tlie  other  stationary  class  con¬ 
sists  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  under¬ 
graduates,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who 
are  content  with  a  pass-degree,  and 
whose  presence  in  Oxford  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  study.  Derived,  in 
a  very  large  proportion,  from  the  most 
backward  classes  in  the  country — the 
sons  of  squires,  clergymen,  and  capi¬ 
talists — they  pass  from  three  to  five 
years  in  Oxford  over  work  which  might 
be  done  in  as  m.any  months;  as  far 
as  they  can  they  turn  the  colleges  into 
so  many  clubs ;  they  make  living  tnore 
expensive  than  it  need  be,  p.artly  by 
their  liber.ality,  partly  by  leaving  their 
debts  unpaid,  and  so  compelling  trades- 
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uien  to  recompense  themselves  by  over¬ 
charging  those  who  do  pay.  On  every 
political  and  religious  question  they  are 
invariably  on  the  wrong  side.  Not  that 
this  is  the  whole  of  the  picture.  No 
one  can  be  insensible  to  the  freedom 
and  manliness  of  the  ordinary  Oxford 
life,  with  its  infinite  effectiveness  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  qualities  hitherto  most  cliar- 
acteristic  of,  as  most  valued  by,  the 
English  gentleman.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  the  tendency  of  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  rest  more  and  more  on  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  cannot  but  look  with  appre¬ 
hension  on  a  training  in  which  the 
culture  of  the  higher  self  is  practically 
unregarded.  No  naturalness,  uo  robust 
spontaneity,  can  redeem  a  life  of  which 
self-denial  forms  no  part — a  life  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  thought  of  the  poor,  or 
the  idea  of  a  truth  beyond  that  of  our 
common  intercourse. 

A  classification  based  simply  on  the 
difference  between  a  pass  and  an  honor 
degree  may  seem  a  very  inadequate 
method  of  dealing  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  character  and  habits  which 
must  exist  among  the  undergraduate 
body.  The  reason  w'hy  it  is  not  quite 
superficial  is  that  the  one  examination 
is  compulsory,  the  other  voluntary. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  pass-men  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  intelligence,  and  there  are  honor- 
men  w'ho  have  been  forced,  against  their 
will,  Ut  get  through  a  certain  amount 
of  reading ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
honor-men  are  those  who  have,  and  the 
pass-men  those  who  have  not,  sufficient 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  minds 
to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
time  and  pleasure  for  the  mind’s  sake. 
If  this  is  so,  the  proportion  of  the  one 
class  to  the  other  is  not  without  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  though  it  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  highest  attainment  of  the  few,  which 
is  the  more  important  matter.  Speak¬ 
ing  roughly,  not  more  than  one  man  in 
three  goes  in  for  honors  in  any  “  school  ” 
at  the  degree  examination ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  after  considerable  fluc¬ 
tuation,  the  proportion  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  w'as  thirty  years  ago,  though 
in  1853  the  new,  and  as  it  w'as  thought, 
attractive  subjects  of  natural  science 
and  modem  history  were  added  to  the 
curriculum.* 


*  As  .this  point  is  controverted,  it  will  be  well 


IFeb., 

Writing  on  “study  and  opinion,” 
there  is  nothing  to  detain  us  among  the 
multitude  of  men  who  do  not  study  and 
have  no  opinions.  If  they  had  to  be 
described,  the  description  could  be 
drawn  only  from  their  bodily  motions ; 
and  no  little  charm  is  there  in  their 
boating  and  athletics,  their  free  and 
manly  life.  But  as  for  anything  be¬ 
yond  this,  it  would  be  like  trying  to 
write  a  long  character  of  a  baby.  If 
they  have  been  well  brought  up,  they 
are  pious;  if  ill,  ungodly.  Dr.  Pusey 
tells  them,*  ore  rotundo,  that  unless  they 
agree  with  him,  it  is  no  good  believing 
anything  at  all ;  so,  of  ctmrse,  they  do. 
Why  should  they  not  ?  What  can  they 
know  about  it  ? 

The  reader  will  not  require  a  critical 
examination  of  the  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  four  “schools”  which  com¬ 
prehend  between  them  the  whole  recog¬ 
nized  labor  of  the  University.  What 
there  should  be  in  Oxford  to  make  math¬ 
ematics  so  unpopular,  it  is  difficult  to 

to  give  the  figures  from  which  a  conclusion  is  to 
be  drawn.  The  number  of  class-men  must  be 
compared  with  tl)e  number  of  matriculations  four 
years  earlier,  the  examination  taking  place  about 
four  years  after  entrauce : — 


The  yearly  average  of 

Of  oamea  in  the  claaa- 

inatrieulationa  In 

Hala  in 

1832— 

1836  was  874 

1836—1840  was  131 

1837— 

1841 

(1 

411 

1841—1845  “ 

121 

1842— 

1846 

44 

4U3 

1846—1850  " 

117 

1847— 

1851 

44 

406 

1861—1865  “ 

149 

1852— 

1856 

<4 

420 

1856—1860  “ 

147 

1857—1861 

44 

408 

1861—1865  “ 

1.30 

1862— 

1864 

44 

470 

1866—1868  “ 

161 

The  numbers  in  the  Modern  History  school  are 
steadily  increasing;  in  the  Mathematical  school, 
diminishing;  in  Natural  Science,  well-nigh  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  in  “  Liters  Ilumaniores,"  fluctuating. 
Of  the  total  average  of  ICl  from  1865  to  1868,  88 
belong  to  Litenc  Ilumaniores,  49  to  Modern  His¬ 
tory,  14  to  Mathematics,  10  to  Natural  Science. 
In  the  earlier  lists,  from  20  to  30  are  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  the  remainder  in  Litcne  Humaniores. 

The  midway  examination  called  Moderations, 
in  which,  on  the  classical  side,  nothing  beyond  the 
translation  of  a  few  Latin  and  Greek  b^ks  and 
some  indifferent  composition  is  required,  attracts 
an  increasing  number  of  men.  In  1855,  101 
gained  classical  honors;  in  18G1,  129;  in  1868, 
140.  But  the  standard  is  that  of  schoolboys’ 
work.  Mathematical  honors  are  also  plentifully 
awarded. 

•  Undergraduate*'  Journal,  Oct.  2r)th.  The 
Undergiaduaieji'  Journal  is  great  upon  the  ser¬ 
mons;  it  puts  them  before  the  athletics,  and  in 
larger  type.  Not  an  insignificant  phenomenon 
this,  alU^ether. 
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divine,  and  at  the  present  time  more  so 
than  ever,  when  we  have  the  advantage 
and  prestige  of  two  professors  of  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation.  The  neglect  of  natural 
science  is  easily  explained.  It  has  but  of 
late  been  introduced  into  public  schools, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  men  willing,  on 
coming  to  the  University,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  a  study  of  which  they  heard 
nothing  at  school.  In  proportion  as  the 
public  schools  become  familiarized  with 
science,  it  will  probably  be  cultivated  at 
Oxford. 

The  Law  and  Modern  History  school, 
like  that  of  natural  science,  dates  only 
from  185.3,  and  is  so  far  from  having 
reached  its  ultimate  form,  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  may  be  traced  in  the 
character  of  the  papers  set  in  1867  and 
those  of  1868. 

There  remains  the  tnie  Oxford  school 
of  the  Literje  Ilumaniores,  bearing  still 
the  name  in  which  the  awakening 
Middle  Age  recorded  its  perception  of 
a  truth  and  grace  of  unconstrained  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  shipwrecked  fragments  of 
the  Pagan  world,  such  as  had  never  yet 
dawned  upon  its  own  life  or  its  own 
creations.  And  even  now  antiquity 
seems  to  preserve  something  of  its  vivi¬ 
fying  influence.  It  was  the  school  of 
Liter®  Ilumaniores  to  which,  while  yet 
over  its  spelling  book,  the  regeneration 
of  Oxford  was  committed.  It  bore  a 
principle  of  growth  in  itself,  and  for  a 
while  its  expansion  was  altogether  from 
within,  liieii,  tvhen  the  isolation  of 
Oxford  w.a8  broken  down,  and  under  the 
life  giving  breath  of  Continental  thought 
the  thing  of  dust  began  to  move  after 
the  fashion  of  a  man,  it  was  in  the 
Liter®  Ilumaniores  that  each  fresh  in¬ 
fluence  made  itself  felt.  In  the  bright 
and  teeming  life  of  Greece  it  seemed  as 
if  every  aspiration  of  the  new  world  was 
reflected.  “  How  could  men  have  looked 
so  long  upon  antiquity  as  a  dead  aggre¬ 
gate  of  books  ?  How  could  they  have 
found  no  meaning  in  the  things  that  its 
prophets,  its  philosophers,  poets,  and 
historians  had  spoken  ?  ”  Thus,  in  the 
e.xamination,  in  the  place  of  the  bare 
interpretation  of  the  letter,  there  has 
come  to  be  the  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  traditionary  books 
more  especially  relate.  The  range  is 
now  too  wide.  In  the  course  of  two 


years,  besides  mastering  eight  books,* 
the  student  has  to  learn  to  write  about 
logic  and  metaphysics,  moral  and  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy,  history  of  philosophy, 
and  a  gre.at  part  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
history,  any  one  of  which  subjects,  if 
adequately  handled,  would  probably  take 
up  the  whole  of  the  time ;  some  of  them 
much  more.  The  consequence  is  that 
his  knowledge  is  mostly  hearsay :  he 
can  but  repe.at  in  a  better  or  worse  form 
what  he  has  heard  from  his  lecturer,  or 
at  the  most  apply  the  spirit  and  method 
of  it  to  whatever  comes  before  him.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  how,  under 
such  a  system,  a  critical  rather  than  an  ac 
cumuhative  habit  of  mind  is  engendered. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  undergraduate 
to  read  through,  for  example,  the  different 
moral  systems  which  he  will  be  expected 
to  discuss  in  the  examination.  He  gets 
a  short  account  of  them  from  his  tutor, 
and  is  told  the  objections  under  which 
they  labor,  or  the  points  in  which  they 
have  been  further  developed.  So  wdtn 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  he  writes 
as  if  he  were  omniscient,  as  indeed  he 
would  need  to  be,  to  do  justice  to  the 
questions  put  before  him.  This  unreality 
ofthe  work  entails  two  evil  consequences : 
it  breeds  conceit — “  I,  who  can  write 
brilliantly  on  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
am  surely  not  as  other  men  are ;  ”  and 
it  tends  to  form  a  habit  of  looking  rather 
to  what  has  been  said,  or  may  be  said, 
about  things,  than  to  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  just  the  geniemdsaige  Frei- 
heity  which  Kant  regards  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  CfeAst  der  GrUndlichkeit 
in  Deutschland.  Of  its  two  evils  the 
second  is  the  more  important,  because 
the  more  Lasting :  conceit  has  many 
chances  of  being  rubbed  off,  whether  a 
man  goes  out  into  the  world  and  finds 
something  more  substantial  needed  than 
epigrams,  or,  remaining  in  Oxford,  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  contrast  between  his 
own  fluency  and  the  hesitation  ofthe  true 
scholar,  or  in  long-deferred  expectation 
learns  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 
With  all  its  drawbacks,  the  school  of 
Liter®  Ilumaniores  is  justly  regarded  as 


*  Plato’s  Republic,  Aristotle’s  Kthica,  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Thucydides,  Tacitus  (Histories  or  six  books 
of  Anuals),  Livy  (ten  booksk  Bacon's  Novum  Or¬ 
ganon,  Butler’s  ^rmons.  But  the  last  is  nearly 
obsolete. 
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the  true  strength  of  Oxford  ;  its  faults 
are  those  winch  are  rectified  by  after 
life ;  its  stimulus  perhaps  such  as  nothing 
else  could  give.  In  the  extravagance  of 
doubting  and  criticising  all  things  the 
young  man’s  mind  is  fairly  shaken  out 
of  its  dogmatic  slumber  and  set  inquiring 
for  a  rational  point  of  view,  where  before 
he  had  never  felt  the  need  of  anything 
beyond  his  nursery  beliefs.  It  may  be 
said  that  he  is  “  digged  about  and 
dunged.”  He  loses  his  balance  for  the 
time,  and  speaks  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips  ;  but  when  the  foolish  love  of  para¬ 
dox  has  passed  away,  and  his  self-asser¬ 
tion  has  sobered  down,  there  is  found  an 
element  of  reason  in  his  mind  which 
was  not  there  before,  which  makes  him 
look  with  wiser  eyes  upon  all  his  life, 
upon  religion  and  politics,  and  upon 
those  who  differ  from  him.  The  truest 
testimony  to  the  enlightening  influence 
of  the  school  of  Litene  Ilumaniores  is 
the  antipathy  of  that  section  of  the 
clergy  in  Oxford  which  can  see  in  the 
deepening  moral  sense  of  man  nothing 
but  a  fen-fire  that  is  ever  beguiling  him 
further  and  further  from  his  shelter  in 
the  past. 

In  speaking  of  the  examinations,  wc 
are  passing  I'rom  the  undergraduate  to 
his  teachers,  for  the  examination  will 
depend,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  nature  of 
the  teaching  given.  Within  the  last 
few  years  a  change  has  begun  to  take 
place  in  the  system  of  instruction,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  and  developing  into  the  more 
dignified  form  of  co-operation.  The 
notorious  shortcomings  of  the  professors 
of  certain  subjects,  and  the  feeoleness  of 
the  lecturers  in  several  colleges,  sug¬ 
gested  to  a  few  active  persons  the  idea 
of  giving  open  lectures  lhemselve.«,  to 
which  undergraduates  of  any  college 
should  be  admitted  on  p.ayment  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  fee.  In  one  branch  the  scheme 
was  surprisingly  successful.  The  lec¬ 
turer,  who  had  a  good,  but  by  no  means 
exceptional  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
chiefly  by  throwing  more  life  into  it 
than  any  one  had  done  before,  attracted 
crowds  of  men ;  and  whatever  may  h.ave 
been  the  results  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  it  was  apparently  the  cause 
which  produced  two  subsequent  amal¬ 
gamations  of  college  lectures.  Under 
the  old  system,  each  college  has  its  own 


lecture  on  almost  every  subject,  the  waste 
of  labor  being  enormous,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  folly  of  m.aking  men  lecture  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  qualification  or  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  when  there  are 
others  at  a  short  distance  doing  it  much 
better.  It  is  true  that  the  professors 
exist  mainly  for  public  lecturing;  and 
some  do  labor,  and  have  labored,  with 
great  energy  and  success.  Others  are  of 
little  or  no  service,  having  been  elected 
by  Convocation,  not  on  account  of  their 
fitness  for  the  post,  but  through  the 
action  of  theological  or  political  party- 
spirit.  The  unscrupulous  disregard 
which  Convocation  has  always  shown 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  committed  to  its  charge,  its 
alacrity  in  deciding  everything  by  un¬ 
worthy  party-prejudices,  proves,  if  any 
proof  were  needed,  what  moral  obtuse¬ 
ness  may  co-exist  with  the  keenest  re¬ 
pugnance  to  anything  like  religious 
heterodoxy. 

It  remains  only  to  indicate  the  general 
tendencies  of  thought  among  those  who 
are  essentially  the  University,  the  men 
engaged  in  study  and  tuition,  who  have 
been  formed  under  the  influences  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  represent  the 
present  of  ()xford.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  at  the  break-up  of  Tracta- 
rianism  two  main  influences  began  to 
make  themselves  felt ;  the  one,  English 
Liberalism,  in  more  or  less  cordial  alli¬ 
ance  with  Comte’s  positive  philosophy  ; 
the  other,  German  critical  theology,  and 
the  pregnant  speculation  of  Hegel,  ^'herc 
has  been  no  division  in  political  princi¬ 
ples  ;  Liberalism  has  become  almost  co¬ 
extensive  with  intelligence.  Hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  antagonism  between  the 
spirit  of  Comte  and  Hegel  must  have 
been  early  felt,  and  as  for  manyyearsthc 
balance  has  been  fluctuating,  so  at  the 
present  time  there  is  an  open  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  hostility  of  the  two  systems 
of  thought,  and  each  side  is  thinking  it 
time  that  the  other  should  be  converted. 

In  employing  the  names  Comte  and 
Hegel,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
system  of  one  or  other  of  those  philos¬ 
ophers  forms  the  creed  of  every  one  in 
Oxford ;  but,  inasmuch  as  in  every 
speculative  question  it  is  always  possible 
to  range  the  answers  given,  however 
great  the  variety  of  their  details,  in  tw'o 
essentially  opposite  classes,  we  employ 
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the  names  of  Comte  and  Hegel  as  on 
the  whole  the  must  eonvenient  formula 
to  express  this  general  dissimilarity. 
There  is  a  mode  of  regarding  human 
lile  and  history  as  in  the  main  deter¬ 
mined  from  outside.  The  spirit  of 
physical  science  is  applied  to  man;  he 
is  the  subtlest  of  organizations,  yet  not 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  but 
that  science  will  trace  back  his  deepest 
thought,  through  link  after  link,  in  the 
network  of  association,  to  the  simple 
impressions  which  he  is  ever  receiving 
from  without,  to  the  sights  and  sounds, 
the  pleasures  and  pains,  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  his  experience 
from  his  birth  onw'ards.  From  the  days 
of  Bacon  to  the  present  time,  English 
philosophy  has  had  but  one  aim, — to 
analyze  the  complex  into  the  simple 
operation.  All  who  in  this  country  came 
between  the  founder  of  English  philos¬ 
ophy  and  the  clear-sighted  man  of  the 
world,  who  with  cold  precision  summed 
and  tabulated  for  ever  its  ultimate  nega¬ 
tive  consequences,  worked,  as  it  were, 
with  their  eyes  shut,  unconscious  that 
their  efforts  were  but  approximations  to 
a  point  where  it  needed  only  the  last 
touch  of  logic  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  certainty 
nor  morality,  but  only  sensations  and 
the  laws  of  their  association.  Since 
the  time  of  Hume,  philosophy  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  confined  to  a  more  or 
less  conscious  application  of  Hume's 
principles  to  fresh  details,  its  most 
obvious  form  being  utilitarianism.  But  in 
France  on  the  mins  of  the  old  beliefs  a 
new  creed  has  sprung  up,  which,  starting 
from  the  residuum  of  sensation  that 
llumc  had  left,  builds  up  without  the  aid 
of  supernatural  influences  a  new  life 
for  man.  J.,et  man — it  says — only  look 
to  what  he  is  himself,  and  to  what  the 
world  around  him  is,  and  there  needs  no 
higher  motive  than  the  well-being  of 
humanity,  as  there  can  bo  no  higher 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  positive  laws 
which  have  been  found  to  bold  in  the 
different  orders  of  existing  things.  The 
earliest  thought  found  an  explanation  of 
every  problem  in  tbe  idea  of  a  hidden 
divinity ;  later,  man  outgrows  the  child¬ 
like  reflection  of  himself  into  Nature, 
and  seeks  to  penetrate  her  mystery  by 
abstract  conceptions  and  shadowy  hy¬ 
potheses  spun  out  of  his  own  brain. 


Not  till  his  reason  is  fully  formed  can 
he  realize  the  simple  truth  that  the  only 
possible  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of 
phenomenal  laws,  and  that  all  that  can 
be  added  thereto,  so  far  from  leading  us 
to  a  higher  truth,  is  but  so  much  base¬ 
less  illusion.  The  struggles  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  belong  to  a  ])ast  order 
of  life  ;  let  them  not  be  continued  into 
the  present.  More  than  any  other  philos¬ 
ophy  does  Positivism  take  up  the  words, 
“  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and  fol¬ 
low  thou  me.”  It  bids  us  have  done 
with  the  old  endless  speculations  into 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  origin  and  des¬ 
tiny,  and  the  vain  struggle  of  the  mind 
to  evolve  out  of  itself  a  theory  of  things 
unseen.  From  clouds  and  cobwebs  it 
calls  us  to  investigate  and  further  the 
true  substantial  concrete  life  of  man.  In 
its  classiflcation  of  the  sciences  it  lays 
down  the  direction  for  all  future  inquiry. 
The  truth  will  be  completed  by  contin¬ 
ued  examination  and  discovery  of  new 
facts ;  yet  such  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  end  in  itself,  but  as  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  general  well-being  of 
man. 

Is  there  not  something  unreal  in  all 
this?  Is  it  easy  to  believe  that  what 
has  ever  been  spoken  of  as  the  highest 
exercise  of  reason,  the  inquiry  into 
things  beyond  sense,  was  after  all  only 
a  simple  trick  which  reflection  plays 
upon  itself?  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which 
Positivism  is  met  by  the  adherents  of 
the  more  theoretical  philosophy  which 
connects  itself  with  the  names  of  Kant 
and  Hegel.  The  jjosition  taken  up  by 
the  latter  is  this — that  any  method  which 
treats  human  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  coming  altogether  from  without 
is  radically  unsound ;  for  if  there  were 
really  nothing  but  impressions  or  sensa¬ 
tions  to  start  from  (into.which  the  English 
philosophy  resolves  all  experience),  we 
should  never  have  come  to  have  experi¬ 
ence  at  all.  Hume's  conclusions  are 
really  a  reductio  ad  abturdum  /  what  he 
lioa  proved  is,  that  the  premises  with 
which  he  starts  are  unsound.  The  task 
of  German  philosophy,  since  Hume  gave 
it  a  new  direction,  has  been  to  ascertain 
what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  mind 
itself  independent  of  sensations  and 
impressions,  and  from  this  unalterable 
constitution  of  the  mind  to  deduce  what 
conclusions  it  can.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
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how  very  different  will  be  the  character 
and  the  tendencies  of  this  philosophy 
from  those  of  positivism.  The  meta¬ 
physical  and  theological  speculation 
which  the  latter  discarded  as  so  much 
moonshine  now  appears  as  not  only  real 
but  of  the  very  highest  necessary  truth. 
Those  who  are  of  this  way  of  thinking, 
while  paying  all  due  honor  to  the 
sciences  of  observation,  will  maintain 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  one  thing  and 
the  natural  world  another ;  and,  denying 
that  the  methods  of  physical  science  can 
exhaust  all  that  there  is  to  be  known 
about  man,  will  turn  with  interest  to 
theology  as  the  highest  of  all  studies, 
and  endeavor  in  the  service  of  truth  to 
reconcile  religion  and  philosophy. 

It  is  very  far  from  being  our  purpose 
to  advocate  or  criticise ;  we  have  merely 
sketched  in  outline  two  contrary  systems, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  all  specula¬ 
tive  heads  must  incline.  There  are,  of 
course,  an  infinite  number  of  steps  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  views  of  both  sides, 
and  but  few’  men  will  agree  to  go  exactly 
the  same  length  in  a  system.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  differences  of  less  or  more,  there 
seem  to  be,  in  Oxford,  corresponding  to 
these  two  opposite  tendencies  of  thought, 
two  classes  in  the  main,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  that  the  one  cares  for 
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metaphysics  and  theology,  and  the  other 
does  not.  The  fact  that  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  book  that  has  appeared  in  Oxford 
for  many  years — Mr.  Jowetl’s  “Epistles 
of  St  Paul  ” — is  a  theological  work,  may 
convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  com 
parative  strength  of  the  two  interests 
The  truth  is  rather  that  the  secular  habit 
of  mind  has  for  some  time  had  the 
predominance,  and  that  theology  is  very 
little  studied.  Even  the  clerical  fellows, 
whose  existence  can  only  be  justified  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  making 
themselves  learned  divines,  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  not  much  occupied  with 
such  labors.  Yet  there  are  indications 
of  change.  Together  with  a  very  w  idely 
enlarged  course  of  logic  and  the  history 
of  philosophy, — a  course  perhaps  too 
wide  for  the  ordinary  honor-man, — the 
kindred  subject  of  critical  theology  is 
beginning  to  be  taught  and  studied.  It 
is  only  beginning:  but  we  may  hope 
that  in  the  place  of  the  indiflerent  latitu- 
dinarianism,  which  is  at  present  the  pre¬ 
vailing  habit  of  mind,  some  more  serious 
and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  history 
and  nature  of  Christianity  may  be  aroused, 
some  effort  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  con¬ 
ception,  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of 
nature,  history,  and  reason. 


MacmliUn'i  Ma|(szlD«. 

MORNING  CALLS  ON  THK  MUNICH  POLICE. 


We  had  taken  up  our  abode  in  Munich 
with  a  view  to  study.  We  were  a  party 
of  single  women ;  “  unprotected,”  all  six 
of  us.  But  we  had  not  been  long  in 
Maximilien-strasse  before  we  found  out 
that  “  unprotected  ”  is  an  epithet  totally 
inapplicable  to  single  women  living  under 
the  paternal  Government  of  Bavaria. 
From  the  instant  in  which  we  gave  up 
our  passport  at  the  Polizei,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  Avfenthaltakarte  (permis¬ 
sion  to  reside),  we  were  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Government.  From  that  time 
till  we  had  passed  the  frontier,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Polizei  Herm  to  take  care 
of  us.  The  Polizei  Herm  knew  their 
business,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  did 
take  care  of  ns,  just  as  if  we  bad  been  born 
daughters  of  Bavaria. 

The  paternal  Government  interferes  a 


good  deal  with  its  children,  of  course, — 
“  it  is  its  nature  to.”  It  cannot  imagine 
that  the  children  may  be  grown  up  and 
able  to  dispense  with  leading-strings.  If 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  children’s  part 
to  break  certain  articles  of  the  code — 
and  even  loyal  Bavarians  transgress  some¬ 
times — instead  of  relaxing,  it  keeps  a 
sharper  look-out,  and  adds  a  few  more 
articles  to  the  sum  of  those  which  the 
children  ought  to  keep  inviolate,  and  do 
not.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  fussiness 
and  interference,  it  does  afford  most  sub- 
8tanti.al  protection.  My  first  morning 
call  on  the  Polizei  Ilerrn  was  made  under 
the  following  circumstances: — We  had 
agreed  with  our  Ilausfraii  to  furnish  us 
lodging,  eooking,  and  attendance  for  a 
certain  sum,  to  be  paid  monthly.  Fora 
few  days  all  went  on  smoothly.  It  is 
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true  that,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  beet-root  salad  did  daily  appear 
heavily  besprinkled  with  caraway  seed, 
— true  also  that  the  bread  was  always 
full  of  .aniseed ;  but  the  comic  side  of 
these  small  miseries  was  generally  upper¬ 
most.  It  was  impossible  to  help  laugh¬ 
ing  when  we  were  told  every  day  that 
anise  and  caraw.ay  were  wholesome  {ge- 
mild),  that  that  %'as  the  reason  why 
Germans  ate  them,  and  that  unless  we 
did  as  Germans  did,  we  should  very  soon 
become  nngemnd.  We  were  sincerely 
pitied, — it  was  considered  more  our  mis¬ 
fortune  than  our  fault  that  we  could  not 
thrive  on  food  flavored  with  these  aro¬ 
matic  seeds. 

There  was  another  grievance,  of  which 
the  comic  side  was  not  always  upper¬ 
most.  Every  morning,  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not,  our  llausfrau  had  the  floors  of 
our  rooms  flooded  with  w’.ater  like  a  ship’s 
deck.  We  were  strange  folk,  unused  to 
German  Hausfrau  ways,  but  that  was  not 
.any  m.atter  of  concern  to  our  landlady  ; 
she  had  simply  to  carry  out  her  system. 
l)Ut  when,  one  bitterly  cold  morning,  we 
rose  en  masse,  and  sent  the  maid  off  with 
her  pail  and  mop,  our  llausfrau  thought 
herself  the  aggrieved  party.  It  was  clear 
we  could  not  be  ladies.  We  must  be 
.Tews.  No  ladies  would  object  to  having 
their  rooms  washed  out  daily.  Being 
.Tews  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  faith 
with  us.  The  day  after  we  were  startled 
by  an  announcement  th.at  we  must  pay 
extra  for  attendance, — we  were  too  many, 
we  gave  too  much  trouble.  We  told  the 
Frau  she  must  abide  by  the  arrangement 
made  when  we  took  tne  rooms.  It  did 
not  signify,  she  answered  coolly ;  we 
were  too  m.any.  It  was  useless  to  remind 
her  that  we  were  neither  more  nor  less 
in  number  than  on  the  day  we  entered. 
“Will  you  have  your  rooms  washed  out 
to-day  ?  ”  she  asked  as  she  was  leaving 
the  sitting-room.  This  was  an  ultima¬ 
tum.  “  N  o,  we  won’t,”  w.as  the  unani¬ 
mous  reply. 

Next  morning  we  found  to  our  dism.ay 
that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
had.  A  lymphatic  young  woman,  Rikey 
by  name,  appeared  in  answer  to  our  re¬ 
peated  ringing.  I  believe  that  Rikey 
must  have  been  second  cousin  to  the  Fat 
Boy.  Even  when  most  wide-aw’ake  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  on  the  verge  of 
slumber.  “  Why,”  we  inquired,  in  very 


poetic  German,  for  we  were  M’ell  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Schiller  and  Goethe,  “  why 
were  we  deprived  of  our  beloved  tubs 
on  this  frosty  morning  ?  And  what  did 
the  Frau  mean  by  leaving  the  jugs  and 
water-bottles  dry  ?  ” 

“  Rikey  answered,  with  her  slow 
grin  ;  “  the  Fran  says  that  if  you  pay  not 
extra  for  attendance,  you  shall  have 
neither  water,  nor  milk,  nor  coflee.  She 
has  locked  up  the  kitchen,  she  has  for¬ 
bidden  me  to  attend  on  you.  She  says 
you  are  not  ladies,  but  Jews.  I  know 
better,  though,  for  I  have  seen  you  eat 
sausage.” 

Should  we  submit  to  the  extortion  ? 
The  que.stion  "was  discussed  in  solemn 
conclave  by  six  shivering,  untubbed, 
hungry  souls,  before  the  unlit  drawing¬ 
room  stove  on  a  frosty  November  morn¬ 
ing.  Rikey  came  and  made  one  of  the 
circle ;  she  had  h.id  her  breakfast,  and 
felt  compassionately  towards  us,  unwill¬ 
ing  abstJiiners  from  coffee  and  hot  rolls. 
Why  did  we  not  go  to  the  Polizei?  she 
suggested.  We  had  done  nothing  wrong; 
we  had  our  Anfenthaltskarte ;  we  were 
already  paying  twice  as  much  money  for 
the  rooms  as  any  other  foreigners,  let 
alone  Germ.ans,  would  h.ave  paid.  The 
Polizei  gentlemen  were  very  nice,  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  be  rough  \groh) 
M’ith  us,  it  was  so  evident  that  we  were 
strangers.  We  could  speak  German,  cer¬ 
tainly,  after  a  fashion,  but  we  knew  no 
word  of  Bairisch.  In  that  respect  we 
were  lamentably  backw’ard,  else  we 
should  never  have  taken  it  so  quietly 
when  the  Frau,  in  her  anger  because  we 
refused  to  have  our  rooms  washed  out 
daily,  called  us  ^Jadenschide.  Had  she 
dared  say  such  a  thing  to  Germans,  they 
would  have  complained  instantly  to  the 
police.  Why  did  we  not  go  and  complain 
too?  “I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Rikey; 
“doubtless  you  will  not  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  everything  as  you  wish,  but  if  lam 
by  I  can  speak  for  you ;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  Polizei  Ilerrn,  1  h.ave  always  h.ad 
good  characters  written  in  my  scrvicc- 
book.” 

Had  there  been  a  chance  of  English 
publicity,  we  would  h.ave  paid  anything 
our  Hausfrau  pleased  to  ask  rather  than 
enter  a  police-station.  But  we  knew  well 
enotigh  that  the  Munich  Tagetameiger, 
a  newspaper  consisting  of  about  eight 
sheets  of  good-sized  note-paper,  had  no 
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room  in  it  for  police  reports,  unless  of  the 
kind  beloiiffing  to  the  causes  cel^bres.  So 
we  set  oif,  I  the  eldest,  and  S.  the  tallest 
of  the  party,  with  Rikey  to  hack  us.  We 
entered  the  Polizei,  a  large,  ugly,  bar¬ 
rack-like  building,  with  a  wide  door,  a 
wide  staircase,  and  many  long  branching 
corridors,  up  and  down  w'hich  crowds 
were  hurrying:  soldiers,  clerks,  students, 
work-people,  maid-servants ;  most  of 
them,  especially  the  last,  with  little  books 
in  their  hands.  On  the  various  doors 
along  the  corridors  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  diflferent  officers  :  Mr.  Pass¬ 
port-receiver,  Mr.  Under-commissary  of 
something  or  other,  Mr.  Over-commissary 
of  the  same,  and  so  forth.  From  one 
room  to  another  we  went,  each  more 
stuffy  than  the  hist ;  and  when  for  the 
sixth  time  we  were  turned  away,  after 
telling  our  story  to  the  sixth  unkempt 
Herr  Commisiir  in  shabby  blue  uniform, 
we  began  to  despair.  It  was  not  his  de¬ 
partment,  was  the  invariable  answer.  W e 
suggested  to  Rikey,  that  perhaps  there 
was  no  department  for  a  grievance  such 
as  ours.  “  We  will  just  go  from  door  to 
door,”  said  Rikey.  “There  are  some 
dozens  of  them,  but  with  patience  we 
must  hit  upon  the  right  door  and  the 
right  Herr  Commisiir  at  last.”  At  the 
very  next  attempt  we  lighted  upon  an 
old  Herr  Commisiir,  who  not  only  under¬ 
stood  French,  but  spoke  it  in  the  courtly 
accents  of  the  old  regime.  His  manner 
w’as  as  courtly  as  his  speech.  Our  case 
was  not  in  his  department,  but  he  would 
accompany  us  to  the  room  of  the  Herr 
Commisiir  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  into 
cases  of  dispute  betw'een  landlord  and 
tenant.  AVe  went  back  to  the  room  from 
W'hich  we  had  just  before  been  tunied 
away.  My  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  I 
staled  ray  case  fully,  the  French-speak¬ 
ing  Polizei  Herr  translating  to  the  three  or 
four  Polizei  gentlemen  who  came  round. 
Then  a  loud  Buirisch  palaver  ensued. 
Rikey  was  called  aside  and  questioned 
riv-ately.  The  Herr  Coramisar  whose 
usiness  it  was  to  affix  the  Polizei  stamp 
to  servants’  character-books  on  their  en¬ 
tering  and  quitting  a  service  was  called, 
and  deposed  to  Rikey’s  respectability. 
The  French-speaking  Herr  Commisiir 
went  aw.-iy,  but  presently  returned  with 
a  Herr  Ober-commisar,  whose  hair  and 
uniform  bore  some  signs  of  brushing. 
Herr  Ober-commisiir  glanced  at  us,  heard 


what  Rikey  had  to  say,  then  desired  me 
to  speak,  and  when  I  had  tinished,  told 
me  to  take  a  seat  on  the  sofa  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  wait.  Rikey  whis¬ 
pered  that  a  police-agent  had  been  sent 
for  the  Hausfrau.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  she  came — J ustice  must  have  had 
wings  that  morning — the  police-agent 
walked  her  up  in  a  panting  state  to  the 
table  behind  which  the  Herr  01)er-co*m- 
misiir  had  ensconced  himself.  Questions 
followed,  sharp  and  quick,  to  which  she 
gave  almost  inaudible  answers.  Then 
did  the  Herr  Ober-commisar,  Iccaning 
w'iih  both  hands  on  the  Lable,  stigmatize 
her  conduct  as  abscheuUch,  schdndlichy 
with  a  dozen  other  qualihcalives  ending 
in  ich.  For  the  space  of  five  minutes  did 
he  thunder  at  her  in  vigorous  Bairish. 
We,  sitting  on  our  sofa  in  the  place  of 
honor,  heard  it  all,  though  understand¬ 
ing  little.  It  sounded  very  Itearis/i,  this 
Bairisch  dialect,  in  the  mouth  of  J  ustice. 
AVhen  the  Hausfrau  had  been  sufficiently 
admonished,  she  was  let  go,  and  the  I  lerr 
Ober-commlsUr  came  out  from  behind 
his  table  and  addressed  himself  to  us.  It 
was  explained  (with  the  assistance  of  the 
French-speaking  Herr  Commisiir)  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  consider  our  agree¬ 
ment  cancelled,  and  to  seek  another  lodg¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  we  pleased.  “  You  are 
strangers ;  you  do  not  know  the  customs 
of  the  country.  When  the  woman  asked 
you  for  earnest-money  on  the  day  you 
took  the  rooms,  you  gave  her  a  na|>oleon 
instead  of  a  si.x-kreutzer-i)iece.  Thus  her 
cupidity  was  excited.  You  were  paying 
so  much  already,  that  she  thought  she 
might  easily  inaKe  you  pay  more.” 

Our  next  Hausfrau  was  a  snuffy, 
smoky  old  soul,  Mrs.  Doorkeeper-ol-the- 
Reading-room’s  widow  llinkotlr,  as  she 
signed  herself  in  receipts  for  rent.  Tsvice 
I  made  a  morning  call  with  her  at  the 
Polizei,  once  in  the  character  of  defend¬ 
ant.  Our  student  party  contained  two 
young  ladies,  who  practised  ail  day  long 
by  turns.  From  eiglit  to  nine  in  the 
evening  was  our  recreation  time.  Kalk- 
brenner  and  Cramer  and  Czerny  were 
thrown  aside,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
were  shut  up,  and  we  sang  glees  and 
b.allad8,  and  told  stories,  till  bedtime. 
But  two  old  gentlemen  lived  in  the 
house,  a  Herr  Rath  above,  and  a  Herr 
Geheimrath  below,  and  they  resolved 
to  stop  us.  So  they  used  to  knock — 
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the  Hath  ^vho  lived  above  knocked 
down,  and  the  Geheimrath  M'ho  lived 
below  knocked  up — every  evening.  We 
look  no  notice.  We  thought  ourselves 
quiet  and  orderly.  We  never  came  home 
at  one  in  the  morning,  and  threw  top- 
boots  about,  like  the  llerr  Student  who 
lived  on  the  third  flat.  We  worked  hard 
all  day,  never  going  out  except  for 
church,  the  opera,  and  the  daily  “  con¬ 
stitutional.”  Herr  Geheimrath,  finding 
his  rappings  disregarded,  sent  :’.8  a 
))eremptory  message  to  stop  our  music, 
lie  w.as  annoyed  by  the  constant  daily 
practising,  and  if  it  continued  he  should 
com|)laiu  at  the  Polizei. 

A\  e  sent  for  Frau  Ilinkofer,  and  re¬ 
presented  that  if  the  practising  and  sing¬ 
ing  were  stopped  we  must  find  apart¬ 
ments  elsewhere.  “The  Herr  Geheim- 
ralh’s  arrogance  is  not  to  be  borne,”  said 
she.  “  Let  us  go  to  the  Polizei  and  com¬ 
plain  of  him.”  And  oft’  we  went.  There 
was  the  usual  stuffy  room  with  a  great 
stove  in  one  corner,  and  a  shabby  Herr 
Commisar  seated  at  a  desk  near  the  win¬ 
dow.  Frau  Hinkofer  was  spokeswoman. 
We  were  quite  well-behaved  ladies, 
pious  souls  (fromme  Seele),  who  knew 
not  a  creature  {kein  Memch)^  but  were 
entirely  devoted  to  study.  “  They  lived 
in  the  midst  of  their  plaster  easts  and 
their  books,”  said  she.  “  One  spends 
hours  at  her  easel ;  the  other  lives  and 
dies  for  her  piano.  They  live  like  a  nest 
of  doves.  You  never  hear  quarrelling, 
you  never  see  them  idle.  Wh.at  will 
become  of  me,l  lerr  Commi8ar,if  nice  quiet 
ladies  are  forced  to  leave  me  because 
the  Herr  Geheimrath  on  the  first  floor 
does  not  like  to  hear  scales  practised? 
The  bread  will  be  taken  out  of  my 
mouth,  for  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
and  all  the  Kammer-Htrrn  have  taken 
rooms  for  the  term.” 

I  lerr  Commisar  ruled  that  we  were  not 
to  begin  scale-practising  bi-forc  six  in 
the  morning,  nor  to  continue  after  nine 
at  night.  The  opera  was  always  over 
by  nine,  and  no  musical  performance 
need  be  later  than  the  opera.  “  See  you 
keep  to  that,”  said  he,  “  and  if  the  Ilerr 
Geheimrath  knocks  up  again  send  him 
to  me.” 

The  next  call  I  made  at  the  Polizei 
was  in  answer  to  a  summons.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  renew  the  AvfenthaUskarte  at 
the  expiration  of  our  year  of  residence. 


Frau  Hinkofer  had  a  summons  too,  and 
we  went  to  the  Polizei  together,  she 
shaking  in  her  shoes,  fearing  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  llerm  were  very  strict, 
especially  since  the  Poles  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  fuss.  The  Government  w'as 
not  going  to  allow  any  Poles  to  get  to 
the  frontier,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
other  Powers.  In  consequence,  the 
Polizei  gentlemen  were  smelling  Poles 
everywhere,  and  would  assuredly  send 
her  to  prison  for  neglecting  to  tell  of  my 
neglect.  The  old  Frau,  Imwever,  did 
not  lose  her  wits.  She  had  plenty  to  say 
to  the  Herr  Commisar.  The  ladies,  dear, 
good,  pious  souls,  had  nut  been  aware  of 
the  regulation,  they  had  not  transgressed 
purposely,  they  were  orderly  people, 
living  in  Munich  for  the  sake  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  advantages;  they  lived  and  died 
for  their  piano ;  and  so  forth.  The  Auf- 
enthaltskarte  nevei  theles.s  bore  fu-inted 
vejy  plainly  on  its  back  the  necessity  of 
renewal  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  it  was  taken,  objected  the  Herr 
Commisar  severely.  “  You  have  been  in 
Munich  a  year,  and  you  ought  to  have 
learnt  German  by  this  time?”  I  said 
quite  meekly  that  I  had  put  the  Aufent- 
haltskarte  away  in  my  desk,  and  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  it.  If  there  w.as  a  fine,  I 
w’as  quite  ready  to  pay  it.  There  was  a 
fine.  Herr  Commisar  had  no  doubt  that 
my  transgres.sion  was  inadvertent,  but 
he  had  no  option ;  the  law  respecting 
Avfenthaltskarten  was  very  strict.  The 
fine  was  twenty-four  kreutzers.  For  the 
second  oflTence  it  would  be  doubled  or 
trebled  at  discretion.  I  j)aid  my  eight- 
pence  w'ith  a  grave  face,  and  promised 
to  mind  next  time. 

“  I  am  glad  to  be  out,”  said  Frau 
Hinkofer  as  we  walked  up  the  street. 
“  I  made  sure  they  would  give  me  two 
days’  prison.  And  it  is  only  your  being 
English  ladies  that  has  saved  me.  If  you 
had  been  Poles,  I  should  now  be  on  my 
way  to  the  lock-up.  But  what  can  the 
Polizei  gentlemen  do  ?  They  have  to 
obey  the  law  as  well  as  you  and  I.” 

“  Why,”  I  asked  myself,  “  should  my 
old  Hausfrau  be  seized  with  such  a  sud¬ 
den  terror  of  these  benignant  Polizei 
Herrn  who  had  so  regretfully  fined  me 
eightpence  ?  Wh.at  had  she  been  doing  ? 
She  must  have  been  breaking  one  of  the 
hundred  thousand  articles  of  the  Bava¬ 
rian  code.”  I  soon  found  out  which. 
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There  was  a  long  passage  to  the  left 
of  our  set  of  rooms,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  room,  sometimes  vacant,  some¬ 
times  let  to  a  Kammer-IIerr.  But  Frau 
Hinkofer  was  very  particular  as  to  her 
lodger.  lie  must  be  fromm  (quiet,  or¬ 
derly)  ;  not  of  the  sort  that  throw  top- 
boots  about  in  tlie  small  hours  of  the 
niglit.  The  room  consequently  was  al¬ 
most  always  vacant.  Once  or  twice  du¬ 
ring  Carnival  time  we  had  heard  sound-s 
as  of  some  one  singing  with  the  pillow 
in  his  mouth ;  but  the  occupant  of  the 
room,  when  he  did  occupy  it,  was  usually 
past  singing.  After  Camiv'al  time,  a 
deep  silence  settled  over  that  end  of  the 
house.  Prob.ably  the  solitary  Kammer- 
IIerr  found  himself  unable  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  a  friend’s 
room  for  lodging  and  cheerfulness.  After 
an  interval  of  silence,  sounds  again  began 
to  proceed  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  passage.  Sometimes  it  was  a  dance 
tune,  but  generally  there  was  nothing 
more  distinct  th.an  the  mournful,  long- 
drawn  squeak  of  a  violin.  We  began  to 
speculate  on  the  unknown  violin-pl.ayer. 
Was  he  in  love?  Was  he  homesick? 
It  was  beyond  all  precedent  for  a  Herr 
Student  to  remain,  day  after  day,  all  daj 
long  in  his  room,  playing  sadly  on  his 
violin. 

Then,  after  many  days,  came  a  day  of 
dead  silence.  Supposing  the  violinist  to 
have  taken  his  departure  like  the  few 
Kammer-Herrn  who  had  preceded  him, 
we  questioned  our  Hausfrau  when  she 
came  in  with  the  glass  mugs  of  foaming 
beer  for  our  supper-table,  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  this  was,  w'hom  for  the 
last  fortnight  and  more  we  had  heard 
playing  snatches  of  tunes  in  his  room  at 
hours  when  all  other  Herrn  Studentcn 
were  either  trooping  to  the  University 
for  lecture,  or  to  Wirthshaus  and  Gast- 
haus  for  meals. 

“  Grjicious  ladies !  ”  said  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  “  I  don’t  know  whether  I  dare  tell 
you.”  And  then  she  told  us  all.  The 
violinist  was  neither  lovesick  nor  home¬ 
sick,  but  starving.  More  than  a  fort¬ 
night  before  he  had  engaged  the  room 
for  two  nights ;  he  was  a  Pole ;  ho  had 
come  from  Naples  and  was  hastening 
back  to  his  country.  Then  had  come  an 
order  from  Government  to  prevent  Poles 
crossing  the  frontier.  Those  who  had 
reached  it  were  turned  back,  those 
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who  were  at  Munich  were  prevented 
from  moving  on.  Many  of  these  w’retch- 
ed  creatures  had  passports  which,  it  was 
clear,  did  not  belong  to  them.  In  nearly 
every  case,  they  possessed  enough  money 
to  take  them  to  the  Polish  frontier,  and 
no  more.  Once  across  that  frontier  they 
were  at  home ;  each  man’s  purse  and 
house  were  at  the  service  of  him  who 
lacked  money  and  shelter. 

But  since  the  promulgation  of  this 
order,  ftlunich  had  become  literally 
swamped  with  Poles.  Their  compatriots 
settled  in  the  town  h.ad  done  and  were 
doing  what  they  could,  but  they  were 
mostly  poor  men,  striving  hard  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  by  the  exercise 
of  some  trade.  “  A  difficult  matter  this,” 
observed  Frau  Hiukofer,  “  for  w’e  B.iva- 
rijins  do  not  like  to  see  strangers  work¬ 
ing  atnong  us;  there  are  quite  enough 
native  workmen  for  the  size  of  the  land 
yet,  thank  God  !  ” 

Poor  as  these  Poles  were,  however,  it 
was  to  be  said  to  their  praise  that  the 
little  they  had  was  divided  freely  with 
their  countrymen.  One  Pole,  a  watch¬ 
maker,  rather  better  off  than  most  of 
them — for  he  had  two  rooms  besides  his 
shop — had  taken  thirty  of  the  most  des¬ 
titute  to  lodge  with  hitn.  They  slept  on 
the  floor  of  one  room  on  straw’,  and  he 
with  the  help  of  some  others  jtoorer 
than  himself  h.ad  managed  for  the  last 
fortnight  to  provide  them  with  one  meal 
daily.  They  were  a  w'ell-behaved,  re¬ 
spectable  set  of  men,  and  merry  withal, 
said  the  old  Frau.  They  must  have  in¬ 
deed  stout  hearts,  w'arm  with  the  love  of 
Fatherland,  to  be  merry  on  one  meal  a 
day.  Why,  Bavarians  had  a  meal  or  a 
snack  every  four  hours  !  And  the  spring 
of  1863  was  a  severe  one;  the  mercury 
froze  still,  if  we  put  the  thermometer 
outside  the  w’indow  after  nightfall,  just 
as  if  it  were  January  instead  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March.  Why  did  not  this 
Kammer-IIerr  get  his  daily  meal  like  the 
rest  ?  we  asked. 

The  gracious  ladies  must  understand 
that  this  man  was  not  one  of  the  common 
herd,  but  quite  a  lordly  gentleman.  You 
might  see  that  by  the  shape  of  his  nose 
and  by  the  w.ay  he  entered  a  room,  also 
by  the  couiteous  way  in  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  Fratienzimmer  (woman),  even 
a  poor  widow  woman  like  herself.  It 
went  doubtless  to  his  heart  to  eat  his 
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poor  countrymen’s  bread.  And  there 
were  so  many  to  be  fed  besides  himself, 
— so  many,  who  had  not  even  the  daily 
meal !  lie  had  paid  for  the  two  first 
nights’  lodging,  and  she  had  expected  to 
see  no  more  of  him.  As  it  was  but  for 
two  nights,  she  had  not  asked  for  bis 
passport.  Over  forty-eight  hours  a 
Miinchener  dares  not  keep  friend  or 
lodger  in  his  house  without  notification 
at  the  Polizei  and  presentation  of  the 
passport.  Frau  Ilinkofer  had  broken 
the  law,  and  was  breaking  it  daily.  The 
Pole  had  come  back,  entreating  her  to 
take  him  in.  lie  had  been  sent  back 
when  already  half-way  to  the  frontier. 
She  knew  the  Polizei  had  begun  to  look 
on  the  Poles  and  those  who  harbored 
them  with  an  evil  eye,  but  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse  him  the  sheltfr  of 
the  empty  room.  The  Paris  committee 
had  been  communicated  with ;  he  and 
the  rest  must  wait  and  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  would  turn  up.  They  had  waited, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  turn  up.  He 
had  had  scarcely  any  luggage  with  him, 
and  that  little  had  disappeared.  He  was 
of  course  bound  to  share  his  last  kreutzer 
with  his  countrymen.  There  was  only 
his  violin  left ;  she  supposed  that  would 
go  next.  Perhaps  indeed  it  had  gone. 
Two  nights  ago  he  had  come  in  to  warm 
himself  by  their  fire.  She  and  Karoline 
were  eating  their  supper.  He  only 
looked  round  once,  but  it  was  with  such 
starving  eyes  that  Karoline,  instead  offin- 
ishing  up  her  portion  of  nudeln  (a  sort  of 
spiced  dumpling),  put  it  hastily  on  a  clean 
plate,  and  begged  him  to  eat  it.  “  Ao/t, 
mein  licber  Gott !  it  went  to  my  inmost 
heart  to  see  that  grand-mannered  hand¬ 
some  man — Herr  Capital!  they  call  him 
— devour  the  nudel  like  a  hungry  wild 
beast.” 

For  that  night,  at  least,  we  went  sup¬ 
perless  to  bed.  It  w.as  impossible  to 
eat,  with  the  new  knowledge  that  a 
starving  fellow'-cre.ature  had  been  so 
very  close  to  us  all  these  days,  while  we 
had  eaten  and  drunk  and  taken  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  beyond  or¬ 
dering  the  morrow’s  dinner. 

We  fed  our  Pole  by  the  hands  of 
Frau  Ilinkofer  till  the  time  came  for  us 
to  leave  Munich.  With  some  difficulty 
I  succeeded  in  interesting  a  Munich  lady 
so  far  on  his  behalf,  that  she  promised 
me  not  to  let  him  starve.  Munich  was 


the  worst  place  at  which  the  poor  Poles 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill, 
for  very  many  of  them  had  been  with 
Garibaldi,  and,  as  the  Pope’s  army  is 
largely  composed  of  Bavarians,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  popular  feeling  should 
be  dead  against  Garibaldi.  I  was  once 
asked  by  a  lady,  with  bated  breath, 
whether  it  was  really  true  that  Garibaldi 
did  not  believe  in  Christ !  “  Our”  Pole 
would  have  had  small  hold  on  this  lady’s 
sympathies,  for  he  had  lost  two  fingers 
while  serving  under  Garibaldi.  The  one 
who  promised  me  not  to  let  him  starve 
was  a  strong-minded  woman,  well 
enough  off  not  to  fear  the  ill-will  of 
the  Polizei,  and  free-thinker  enough  to 
believe  that  the  Holy  Father  would  not 
wish  even  Garibaldi’s  followers  to  starve. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  a  relief 
to  her  mind  when  the  Pole,  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  was  finally  disj^osed 
of  somewhere  out  of  Munich. 

There  is  another  curious  instance  of 
meddlesomeness  in  the  law  u  hich  for¬ 
bids  a  medical  man  to  practise  where  he 
sees  fit,  unless  the  Polizei  Herrn  see  fit 
also.  The  town  is  divided  into  districts : 
each  district  has  its  fixed  number  of  me¬ 
dical  men,  according  to  the  population, 
of  which  there  are  stated  returns.  But, 
granted  permis.'^ion  to  kill  and  cure  in  a 
certain  quarter,  that  is  not  all.  The  phy¬ 
sician  may  not  take  a  house  too  near  his 
fellow-practitioners.  He  may  neither  set 
up  next  door,  nor  opposite,  nor  in  the 
same  street;  the  Polizei  Herrn  step  in 
and  measure  distances,  and  point  out  the 
streets  in  which  he  may  choose  his  dwel¬ 
ling.  If  he  object  to  the  streets 
pointed  out,  they  are  mildly  inexora¬ 
ble.  Such  is  the  law,  they  have  no 
option :  either  those  streets,  Herr  Doc¬ 
tor,  or  none. 

Other  stringent  regulations  there  are  : 
some  vexatious,  like  the  la.st-mentioned, 
others  full  of  sound  sense.  Of  all  the 
sensible  ones,  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
is  that  resj)ecting  the  clearing  aw'ay  of 
snow.  In  Munich,  where  the  snow  sea¬ 
son  may  begin  any  day  in  December  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  March  or  even 
later,  such  an  event  as  a  block-up  is  un¬ 
known.  Every  householder  is  bound  to 
do  his  part,  either  personally  or  by  proxy, 
towards  preventing  the  snow  from  be¬ 
coming  an  impediment.  Doorways  must 
be  cleared,  pavements  swept.  Woe  to 
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the  Hausmeister  (porter)  before  whose 
door  Inst  night’s  snow  lies  aAer  eight 
o’clock.  Not  only  must  the  fresh  snow 
be  swept  off,  but  that  which  has  been 
trodden  down  by  foot-passengers  into 
muddy  ice  must  bo  chipped  from  time 
to  time,  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  to  obviate  the  accidents  which 
might  otherwise  occur.  From  town  to 
country  there  is  a  clean,  hard  side-path 
on  which  even  the  aged  may  walk  in 
safety.  One  day  I  was  taking  my  walk 
a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  Ludwig’s  Thor, 
on  this  beaten  side-path,  and  wondering, 
as  I  looked  on  at  the  long  never-ending 
straight  line  in  front  of  me,  how  the 
roae.makers  liked  their  cold  morning’s 
task  of  keeping  the  ice-path  in  order, 
when  up  came  His  Majesty  King  Lud¬ 
wig.  I  had  watched  the  old  man  walk¬ 
ing  down  Ludwigstrasse  when  I  set  out; 
an<l  Ifad  purposely  taken  the  path  on  the 
right,  he  h.aving  taken  the  other,  because 
else  I  must  have  stepped  out  of  the  track 
into  the  snow  to  make  my  curtsey.  But 
King  Ludwig  had  chosen  to  return  by 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  that  on 
which  he  had  set  out,  so  that  my  curtsey 
was  not  to  be  avoided.  I  went  on  slowly 
as  soon  as  I  perceived  him,  looking  lor  a 
spot  where  the  snow  should  be  less  piled 
up.  I  found  a  favorable  place,  stepped 
aside,  and  made  my  curtsey — in  white 
•oft  snow  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
The  beaten  ice  lay  at  least  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  gravel  of  the  p.athway. 
Off  came  the  old  King’s  hat.  “  There  is 
quite  enough  room  for  us  both,  Fraulein,” 
said  he  with  his  grand  bow,  as  he  passed 
•wiltly  on. 

One  more  instance  of  the  paternal  in¬ 
terference.  Is  there  a  commoner  com¬ 
plaint  than  that  of  the  imposition  prac¬ 
tised  on  ladles  by  porters  and  cabmen  ? 
In  England  it  is  bad  enough.  In  most 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  too  bad.  Yet  it  is 
certainly  not  for  want  of  a  tariff.  A  tariff 
there  is — for  every  one  to  infringe,  it 
would  seem.  In  Munich  there  is  a 
tariff,  and  if  any  man  dare  infringe  there 
are  the  Polizei  Herm,  ready  with  the 
dark  closet  and  the  twenty-four  kreutzer 
fine.  But  I  never  met  with  a  case  of 
imposition.  You  hire  a  cab;  if  by  the 
course,  you  pay  twelve  kreutzers  (four- 


pence),  if  by  the  hour  forty-eight  kreut¬ 
zers.  Cabby  looks  at  his  watch,  and 
lets  you  see  the  hour,  if  you  do  not  also 
pull  out  yours,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake.  If  it  is  a  very  cold  day,  and 
his  hair  and  moustache  are  frozen,  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  not  refuse  a  few 
kreutzers  over  and  above  his  fare ;  but 
it  is  as  much  as  his  liberty  is  worth  to 
ask  for  any. 

Packtrager  (porters)  have  their  zettd 
— slips  of  paper  on  which  their  number 
and  the  name  of  the  district  and  com¬ 
pany  to  which  they  belong  are  printed 
in  neat  characters.  For  each  quarter 
of  an  hour  employed  in  your  service  they 
give  you  one  of  these  slips.  No  pack¬ 
trager  would  be  so  insane  as  to  try  to 
make  his  employer  take  a  zettcl  too 
rnucH;  the  first  attempt  at  imposition 
would  bring  him  under  the  surceillance 
of  the  ever-watchful  police,  the  second 
would  entail  the  loss  of  his  character 
and  place.  Neither  may  the  employer 
pay  his  packtriiger  without  receiving  the 
zettel,  one  for  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Each  is  bound  by  law,  the  one  to  give, 
the  other  to  receive,  the  zettel.  The  first 
time  I  employed  one  of  these  men  w.aK 
when  I  had  been  trying  to  find  the 
Mariahilfe  Kirche  and  had  lost  my  way. 
First  of  all  he  presented  me  with  his 
number.  Our  w.alk  finished,  he  pulled 
out  these  slips  of  printed  paper  ainl  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  five  of  them.  I  paid 
him,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  jiapera, 
let  them  without  more  ado  drop  on  the 
pavement,  and  walked  on.  “  Oracious 
madam  !  ”  cried  the  man,  picking  them 
up  and  hastening  after  me,  “  these  arc 
the  zettel!  You  must  keep  them  at  least 
till  you  get  home,  and  then  you  m.ay 
bum  them,  but  you  must  not  leave  them 
lying  about  in  tliat  way.  Suppose  they 
were  to  be  picked  by  a  false  fHjcktriiger  ! 
Or  suppose  a  police  agent  saw  them  on 
the  ground  !  There  would  be  instant 
inquiry,  and  I  might  get  into  trouble.” 
I  took  my  five  zettel  and  carried  them 
home,  feeling  very  small  indeed.  I 
kept  them  for  a  few  days,  for  there  w’as 
no  knowing  whether  a  police-agent  had 
not  seen  me  drop  them,  and  whether  he 
might  not  be  coming  to  know  the  reason 
why. 
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THE  SUN’S  CROWN. 


A  CIKCUM.STANCK  has  just  been  brought 
to  liglit  through  the  careful  study  of  the 
photographs  of  the  recent  total  solar 
eclipse  which  is  full  of  interest  and  signi- 
ticance.  When  the  sun  is  totally  eclips¬ 
ed,  there  springs  suddenly  into  view  a 
glory  of  white  light,  resembling  the  m'm- 
ou«  with  which  painters  surround  the 
head  of  a  saint.  Astronomers  have  agreed 
to  call  this  appearance  the  Corona  ;  but 
hitherto  they  have  been  perplexed  by 
doubts  whether  this  crown  of  glory  be¬ 
longs  to  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  whether, 
in  fine,  it  is  formed  by  our  own  atmos¬ 
phere. 

If  we  briefly  consider  what  is  common¬ 
ly  seen,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  discovery  which  has  just  been  made 
respecting  the  corona. 

As  the  moon  is  about  to  hide  the  last 
narrow’  streak  of  the  sun’s  disc,  the  first 
signs  of  the  corona  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Hut  only  when  totality  has  com¬ 
menced  does  the  phenomenon  present  it¬ 
self  in  full  splendor.  It  is  no  faint  gleam, 
like  the  liglit  of  a  twilight  sky.  “  I  had 
imagined,’’  says  Mr.  Baily,  speaking  of 
the  eclipse  of  1 842,  “  that  the  corona,  as 
to  its  luminous  appearance,  w’ould  not 
be  brighter  than  the  faint  crepuscular 
light  which  sometimes  takes  place  on  a 
summer  evening.  I  was,  however,  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  splendid  scene  which 
suddenly  burst  upon  my  view.”  All 
round  the  eclipsed  sun,  to  a  distance 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  his  apparent 
diameter,  there  is  a  brilliant  ring  of  light, 
which  api>ears  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  of  vision  to  have  a  well-defined 
edg<>.  But  this  is  not  the  complete  coro¬ 
na.  Beyond  the  edge  of  this  ring  of 
light  extends  a  fainter  ring,  sometimes 
spreading  out  into  rays  or  streamers, 
which  extend  some  eight  or  nine  times 
farther  from  the  eclipsed  sun  than  the 
bright  inner  circle  of  light.  The  color 
of  the  corona  is  commonly  described  as 
white ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  seen  through  a  pure  atmosphere  it 
presents  tints  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

Such  is  the  corona  as  seen  by  astrono¬ 
mers.  But  the  question  will  at  once  arise, 
what  is  the  real  position  and  what  are  the 


true  dimensions  of  this  beautiful  object  ? 
Of  course,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  optical 
phenomenon  produced  by  our  own  at¬ 
mosphere,  we  need  not  try  to  find  an 
answ'er  to  these  questions.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  corona,  its  apparent  figure, 
and  its  variations  of  figure,  would  then 
have  merely  a  meteorological  interest, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  optical  ques¬ 
tions  they  involve.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
w’e  regard  the  corona  as  a  re.al  solar  ap¬ 
pendage,  we  are  forced  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  striking 
features  of  the  solar  system.  The  ring  of 
brighter  light  aroutid  the  sun  is  then  seen 
to  represent  a  globular  shell  about  90,000 
miles  in  depth,  and  surrounding  the 
whole  mass  of  the  central  luminary  of  the 
planetaiy  system.  The  fainter  part  of  the 
corona  becomes  an  even  more  astound¬ 
ing  phenomenon,  since,  looked  on  as  a 
solar  appendage,  it  represents  a  shell  of 
matter  fully  800,000  miles  deep  in  every 
part,  and  forming  with  the  sun,  w’hich  it 
encloses,  a  sphere  some  tw’o  and-a-half 
millions  of  miles  in  diameter, — the  largest 
sphere  of  matter  wdiich  the  science  of  as¬ 
tronomy  presents  with  any  certainty  to 
our  consideration.  But  if  the  corona  be¬ 
longs  to  the  moon,  its  dimensions  shrink 
into  relative  insignificance, — in  fact,  our 
own  e.arth  is  a  larger  globe  than  the  co- 
ron.al  sphere  so  understood. 

The  question  of  the  corona  has  long 
been  seen  to  rest  between  the  tw’o  former 
solutions.  Halley  rather  favored  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  corona  is  a  lunar  phenome¬ 
non  ;  but  he  admitted  that  one  whose 
judgments  he  “  must  alw.ays  revere  ”  (he 
referred,  doubtless,  to  his  illustrious 
friend  Newton)  held  a  contrary  opinion. 
We  now  know  very  certainly  that  the 
moon  has  no  atmosphere  whose  extent 
we  can  measure, — certainly  no  atmos- 
])here  approaching  in  extent  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  coronal  rings. 

During  the  gre.at  solar  eclipse  of  1808 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  co¬ 
rona,  because  astronomers  were  very 
.anxious  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
rose-colored  prominences.  But  from  the 
few  observations  W’hich  were  then  made, 
the  question  whether  the  corona  belongs 
to  the  sun  or  is  a  phenomenon  of  our 
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own  atmosphere  was  left  an  open  one.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  problem  of  the  coro¬ 
na  might  be  solved  during  the  total 
eclipse  which  occurred  last  August  in 
North  America.  At  fii-st,  however,  the 
results  of  the  observations  seemed  more 
perplexing  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
presenU'd  to  the  notice  of  astronomers. 
As  Mr.  Lockyer  remarked,  they  were 
“  bizarre  and  puzzling  in  the  extreme.” 
They  seemed  to  point  to  the  corona  as  a 
permanent  solar  aurora,  since  some  of  the 
observers  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
aurora  the  same  bright  lines  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  bo¬ 
realis. 

So  perplexing  did  this  result  appear, 
that  Mr.  Lockyer  was  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  some  mistake  had  not  been 
made.  The  results  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  solar  atmosphere  in  which  the  red 
prominences  are  formed  is  by  no  means 
so  dense  as  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
the  corona  would  imply,  if  the  corona 
really  were  a  solar  atmosphere.  It  will 
be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer  have 
w'orked  together  in  this  matter,  and  they 
have  found  that  the  appearance  of  the 
bright  lines  belonging  to  the  prominences 
can  be  taken  as  a  means  of  estimating 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
those  prominences  appear ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  olmervations  pointed,  as  we 
have  said,  to  a  relatively  rare  atmosphere. 
But  now  it  would  seem  that  little  fur¬ 
ther  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  fact  that  the  brighter  coronal  ring, 
at  least,  belongs  to  the  sun.  For  on  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  photographs 
taken  during  the  recent  total  eclipse,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  disc  of  the  moon 
travelled  over  the  corona ;  and  further, 
that  the  corona  presenteil  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  seen  from  widely  separated 
places.  It  will  be  remembered  that  pho¬ 
tography  gave  in  the  same  way  the  first 
evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  the  color¬ 
ed  prominences.  It  was  discovered  dur¬ 
ing  the  eclipse  of  1860  that  the  moon 
travelled  over  the  prominences,  and  so 
astronomers  pronounced  decisively  that 
these  objects  belong  to  the  sun.  It  would 
appear  quite  as  certain,  now,  that  the 
corona  is  also  a  solar  appendage. 

•  But  how  are  we  to  get  over  the  diffi¬ 
culties  suggested  by  Mr.  Lockyer’s  ob- 
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servations  ?  It  seems  perplexing  in  the 
extreme  to  regard  the  corona  as  a  solar 
atmosphere,  because,  were  it  really  of 
this  nature,  the  pressure  at  the  surface 
of  the  sun  would  be  inconceivably  great. 
And  again,  there  are  mechanical  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  an  atmosphere  of 
such  a  nature  could  exist  around  a  body 
rotating  so  rapidly  ns  the  sun.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  corona  may  consist, 
as  Mr.  Baxendeli  recently  suggested,  of 
cosmical  bodies  travelling  around  the 
sun?  We  know  that  such  an  cx|)lana- 
tion  has  long  been  given  of  the  zodi.acal 
light,  and  that  light  has  been  found  to  be 
similar  in  character  to  the  aurora  borea¬ 
lis.  May  not  the  corona  be  simply  the 
denser  part  of  the  zodiacal  light  ?  Only 
then  there  is  this  difficulty.  A  number 
of  cosmical  bodies,  if  shining  by  their 
own  light,  could  only  give  such  a  spec¬ 
trum  as  the  corona  if  they  consisted  of 
glowing  gas.  Now  we  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  aurora  borealis,  the  zo¬ 
diacal  light,  or  the  corona,  consists  of 
such  a  material  until  recent  observation 
showed  that  they  give  a  bright-line  spec¬ 
trum.  There  is,  apparently,  only  one  es¬ 
cape  from  the  difficulties  thus  involved. 
W e  know  that  the  aurora  is  in  part  an 
electric  phenomenon,  and  w’O  may  now 
therefore  proceed  safely  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  corona  are 
also  in  part  electrical  phenomena.  We 
know  further  that  the  auroral  action  is 
associated  with  solar  action,  therefore  we 
n).a^  conclude  that  so  also  is  the  action 
which  produces  the  appearance  of  the 
zodiacal  light  and  the  corona.  Now  an 
electric  flash,  when  examined  by  the  spec¬ 
troscope,  gives  a  bright-line  spectrum 
corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  between  which  the  flash  passes 
and  the  character  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place.  May  we 
not  conclude  with  some  confidence  that 
we  see  in  the  aurora,  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  the  solar  corona,  a  light  due  simply 
to  such  electrical  discharges  excited  by 
the  sun’s  action?  We  know  that  in  our 
own  atmosphere  there  is  a  continual 
downfall  of  meteoric  dust,  and  astrono¬ 
mers  have  long  believed  that  in  the  sun’s 
neighborhood  meteoric  streams  are  much 
more  densely  aggregated  than  near  the 
earth  ;  so  that  there  is  no  want  of  ma¬ 
terial  basis  to  the  theory  we  have  here 
ventured  to  propound. 
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SKPTKunER  the  first,  1715.  Ahuudred  tants,  he  is  powerless  now,  and  he,  as 
years  more,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  may  vainly 
will  have  been  fought.  The  Allies  will  sigh  “  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
be  in  Paris,  and  the  Conqueror  of  Lodi,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilL'*  , 
Areola,  Auerstadt,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  The  tender  hands  are  still  in  death, 
Marengo,  the  constructor  of  the  Sim-  the  gentle  voice  is  silent.  His  friends, 
plon's  road,  the  regenerater  of  France,  his  favorites,  the  creatures  of  his  bounty, 
will  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  are  at  the  Palais  Royal.  A  feeble  gliin- 
generosity  of  Lord  Casllereagh  and  mer,  the  star  rising  there,  perhaps ;  but 
George  of  E.igland.  O,  what  a  wonder-  it  is  better  worth  w’orship  than  this  great 
ful  century,  tliis  century,  of  all  others,  sinking  sun,  which  goes  down  and  leaves 
for  France  the  beautiful !  And  where  behind  only  the  red  fading  light  of  the 
is  the  {)en  that  shall  describe  the  marvels  lon^  day  that  has  been  so  glorious, 
which  came  to  pass  in  that  little  span  ?  lie  has  outlived  La  Yallicre,  his  queen, 
September  the  first,  and  Louis  XIV.  his  brother,  his  son,  perhaps  even  his 
is  dying.  The  courtiers  have  run  from  glory.  He  has  abandoned  his  greatness 
the  Palais  Royal  to  Versailles,  back  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  Le  Tellier,  and  De 
from  Versailles  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  Maintenon  ;  he  has  revoked  the  Edict  of 
back  again  and  once  more  back  again,  Nantes;  and  he  is  dead.  The  feeble 
as  the  last  flickering  gleams  of  the  lamp  grasp  releases  the  sceptre  which  he  took 
of  life  have  blazed  up  for  a  moment,  or  long  ago  from  the  dying  hold  of  Mazarin, 
sunk  again  into  the  darkness  for  w'hich  and  it  falls — into  what  hands?  We 
they  are  on  the  watch.  must  go  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  answer 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  shining  that  question, 
light  of  Catholicism  as  she  may  be,  does  We  shall  find  him,  this  nephew  of 
not  love  death,  is  frightened,  and  flies  Louis  le  Grand,  perhaps  at  one  of  those 
to  St.  Cyr.  The  king  asks  for  her,  and  little  suppers — Utopian  banquets,  Uto- 
she  is  brought  back  to  him ;  but  in  the  pian  saturnalias — where  wine,  wit,  im- 
last  agonies  of  the  dying  man  she  flies  piety,  scandal,  immorality,  and  weari- 
from  him  again,  and  it  is  by  mercenary  ness  alike  reign.  His  daughter,  the 
hands  that  those  blue  eyes,  which  once  Duchesse  de  Rerri,  perhaps  at  his  right 
shed  light  and  love  on  La  Valliere,  arc  hand,  his  mistress  at  his  left,  and,  for  the 
closed  for  ever,  and  the  only  w’atchers  rest  of  the  company,  ladies  of  the  Opera, 
be.sidc  the  couch  of  the  great  king  are  and  a  few  gentlemen  renowned  alike  for 
servants,  who  take  wages  for  the  painful  their  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  deficiency 
task.  in  what  modern  science  has  taught 

The  modern  Sardanapalus  has  no  us  to  call  “moral  religion.”  How 
faithful  Myrrha.  The  widow  of  Paul  much  of  that  section  of  the  brain  would 
Scarron  and  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Mr.  George  Combe  have  found  at  the 
France  has  no  more  prizes  to  win  in  the  Palais  Royal,  I  wonder? 
court  lottery,  and  for  that  hideous  blank  But  for  all  this  he  is  a  favorite,  this 
of  de.ath  her  narrow,  bigoted,  and  selfish  Duke  of  Orleans,  pupil  of  “  goat  faced  ” 
soul  has  nothing  but  terror.  Dubois,  the  apothecary’s  sou.  He  is  a 

If  La  Valliere  had  been  living  in  this  favorite — w'ith  his  particular  acquaint- 
sad  autumn  of  1715,  would  she  not  have  anco,  of  course.  Perhaps  the  populace 
hurried  from  her  convent  to  the  couch  dyiii"  of  famine  yonder  in  the  provinces, 
of  the  sick  man,  who,  never  loved  but  or  of  fever  in  the  garrets  of  St.  Antoine, 
for  himself  by  her,  would  have  been  may  not  so  much  appreciate  his  princely 
dearer  a  thousand  times  in  his  hour  of  graces  and  his  blase  virtues.  He  is  of 
peril  and  of  death  ?  But,  mighty  as  the  the  new  school.  Monseigneur,  the  nephew 
most  Christian  king  may  have  been,  of  the  dying  king, — and  a  very  incredu- 
strong  though  he  may  have  been  to  loiis  and  eyebrow-elevating  school  this 
fight  Dutch  William,  to  ravage  the  Pa-  new  school  is.  He  does  not  believe  in 
latinate,  and  to  persecute  the  Protes-  the  religion  of  his  fathers ;  he  will  hear 
New  Series.— Vol.  XI.,  No.  8.  15 
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nothing  of  that  reformed  faith  which 
one  Martin  Luther  brought  into  fashion 
long  ago,  and  which  endures  so  much 
to-day  out  there  in  the  desert;  he  does 
not  believe  in  virtue;  he  does  not  believe 
in  truth,  or  benevolence,  or  honesty,  or 
patriotism,  or  loyalty,  or  the  love  of  wo¬ 
men  or  the  friendship  of  men;  he  does  not 
believe  in  anything.  Or  perhaps,  reject¬ 
ing  all  these  things  as  absurd  improba¬ 
bilities  and  metaphysical  chimeras,  he 
believe  a  little  in  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  employs  several  rather  un¬ 
profitable  nights  in  the  cctrrihres  of 
Vauvres  and  Vaugirard,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  his  Satanic  Majesty.  That  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  power  did  not,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  avail  hirnself  of  so  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  younger  sons  of  St.  Louis. 
Perhaps  he  only  deferred  the  pleasure. 
But  the  duke  is  beloved,  I  say,  by  all 
those  who  approach  his  person.  lie  is 
brave,  handsome,  has  a  melodious  voice, 
is  witty,  affable,  and  withal  benevolent. 
He  has  no  particular  inclination  for 
crime ;  indeed,  it  is,  like  virtue,  a  great 
deal  too  much  trouble.  But  for  easy¬ 
going,  gentlem.anly  vice  he  is  your  man. 
Let  him  alone.  Give  him  to-night  his 
little  supper,  his  companions,  his  favorite 
daughter,  his  mistresses,  his  coryphees, 
his  wit  and  infidelity  (he  cannot  separate 
these  two  last);  let  him  eat,  drink, 
laugh,  be  cynic.al,  be  weary ;  carry  him 
away  from  the  table  if  he  is  unable  to 
walk ;  and  to-morrow — let  him  begin 
again.  For  the  rest,  there  is  Dubois, 
this  apothecary’s  insatiable  and  goat¬ 
faced  son,  who  wants  to  hold  all  the 
reins  of  jK»wer  in  one  eager  grasp,  and 
who  perhaps  docs  entangle  them  not  a 
little  thereby. 

But  the  will  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
does  not  leave  all  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  only  names 
him  chief  of  a  council  of  regency,  with 
very  limited  power  fur  good  or  evil; 
but  a  little  clever  juggling  with  the 
Parliament,  a  great  deal  of  flattery, 
prodigal  promises  of  future  favor,  a 
warm  defence  of  his  rights  from  Joly 
de  Fleury  and  D’Aguesseau,  and  the 
will  of  the  late  king  is  set  aside.  The 
great  dead  lion  is  of  very  little  impor¬ 
tance  now,  though  he  was  monarch  of 
the  forests  yesterday.  Orleans  is  regent, 
with  the  sole  executive  power ;  and  he 
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makes  a  pretty  grateful  speech  to  the 
Parliament,  giving  them  the  right  of  re¬ 
monstrance — a  right  which  they  take 
care  to  use' by  and  by. 

He  has  a  great  many  partisans,  this 
affable,  used-up  prince.  The  women  are 
on  his  side.  What  can  stand  against  a 
handsome  face  and  a  graceful  manner, 
w’here  they  are  umpires  ?  The  courtiers 
are  on  his  side;  they  do  not  want  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  the  priests 
back  again,  with  the  dreary  asceticism 
of  the  last  days  of  the  last  Louis.  The 
nobility,  with  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon 
at  their  head,  are  not  sorry  either  to 
exalt  him,  since  they  can  thereby  humil¬ 
iate  the  son  of  La  Montespan,  the  Due 
de  Maine,  to  whom  the  absolute  monarch 
had  given  such  a  preeminence.  The  Jan- 
senisls  are  on  his  side ;  for  they  think 
that,  professing  no  religion  at  all,  he 
may  happen  to  be  a  little  nmrciful  about 
those  nice  distinctions  for  which  they 
have  undergone  so  much  persecution. 
The  army  is  with  him,  because  he  is  a 
brave  soldier. 

Louis  the  Well-beloved  (he  has  not 
earned  that  title  yet,  by  the  bjr)  is  but 
a  little  golden-haired  boy  of  live  years 
of  age.  They  hold  a  bed  of  justice, 
and  bring  him  to  hear  Lis  grandfather’s 
will  broken  in  his  name. 

But  bi-fore  all  this,  there  has  been  the 
funeral  of  the  great  king.  A  strange 
ceremony :  the  courtiers  drink,  sing, 
laugh,  and  chatter — impious  jokes,  |)er- 
haps,  pass  from  lip  to  lip  about  this  great 
dead  man.  The  license  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  suppers,  no  longer  having  cause 
for  restraint  or  shame,  flaunts  in  the 
open  day.  The  people  mingle  the  names 
of  Louis,  De  Maintenon.  and  Lc  Tellier, 
to  cover  them  alike  with  opprobrium. 
All  the  glories  this  man  has  won  for 
France  are  forgotten,  ainl  amidst  the 
ridicule  of  the  court  and  the  insults  of 
the  populace  they  carry  his  remains  to 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  Had  he  any 
prevision  of  this  when  he  saw  dark  clouds 
shape  themselves  into  hearses  above 
the  towers  of  St.  Denis,  he  ])acing  the 
terrace  of  St.  Germains,  before  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria?  Had 
he  any  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  the 
day  when  his  hearse  should  go  upon  the 
well-known  road  ? 

So  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  “  Lord 
of  the  Silver  Lilies !  ”  Louis  the  Mag- 
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nificeiit  is  henceforth  only  a  memory — a 
gorpfeous  abstraction,  for  men  to  write 
books  and  act  plays  about — a  character 
for  a  masquerade  (ah,  reader,  call  to 
mind  the  Louis  you  have  seen — treating 
Biiy-a-broom  Girls  and  Maries  Queens 
of  Scots  to  bad  champagne — dressed  in 
the  garments  of  Mr.  Nathan,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  his  hands, 
till  he  finds  unexpected  pockets  in  his 
cotton  velvet  trunks,  and  keeps  them 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cavalier  eeul) — a  model  for  a 
waxwork  exhibition,  very  good  in  pic¬ 
tures,  and  exceeding  excellent  on  the 
stage.  How  many  a  moral  will  he  point, 
how  many  a  tale  will  he  adorn,  before 
his  reign  shall  be  done,  or  the  many- 
colored  raiment  of  his  youth,  or  the 
sober  violet  velvet  of  his  age,  shall  be 
worn  quite  threadbare  !  For  the  rest, 
he  is  dead,  and  they  are  coining  home 
from  his  funeral,  singing  comic  songs 
and  telling  funny  stories,  and  behaving 
altogether  very  miic'u  as  you  did,  gentle 
reader,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  May,  when  you  were  returning 
from  a  certain  ceremony,  in  which  one 
,  Pretender  w.as  the  principal  performer. 
He  is  dead ;  they  have  returned  from 
his  grave,  as  in  modern  days  we  come 
ome  from  the  Derby  ;  and  Orleans  is 
regent  and  Dubois  is  King  in  his  stead  ; 
not  that  the  regent  is  particularly  at¬ 
tached  to  Dubois — not  that  the  link 
between  them  is  esteem,  or  confidence, 
or  friendship.  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
shall  see  anon  what  a  kind  speech  Philip 
makes  when  his  old  tutor  comes  to  be 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Hut  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  son  is  stronger  th.an  the  great- 
grandson  of  Henry  Quatre.  He  has 
what  this  t/woMcfa/g,  agreeable,  good- 
hearted,  lazy  Philip  has  not — and  has 
never  had — a  will  of  his  own.  This 
valuable  attribute  stands  him  in  good 
ste.ad.  He  must  .above  ail  things  obtain 
the  cardinal’s  hat.  Rather  a  difficult 
matter,  as  it  seems.  Ecclesiastic.al  France 
is  strangely  divided  just  now.  This 
Catholic  faith  is  sadly  un-Catholic.  The 
Hull  Unigenitns  has  been  thrown  like  a 
firebrand  into  the  country,  and  Molinists 
and  .lanscnists  are  cutting  each  other’s 
throats  in  a  manner  edifying  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  not  unpleasing  perhaps  to 
that  new  and  growing  sect  whose  mem¬ 
bers  ambitiously  have  christened  them¬ 


selves  Philosophers.  I  think  this  man, 
this  Voltaire,  could  have  been  bom  at 
no  other  time ;  he  is  the  natural  birth 
of  this  unnatural  age — a  purifying  ele¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  in  such  a  mass  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  •  After  the  Plague  of  London  we 
had  the  Fire.  What  could  come  but 
contempt,  mockery,  and  execration  after 
this  .Tansenist  persecution — this  splitting 
of  ecclesiastical  straws  and  dressing-up 
of  party  malice  in  holy  garments — after 
cruelties  and  injustices  unheard  of  before, 
and  almost  too  terrible  to  hear  of  now, 
have  been  committed  upon  these  sincere 
.and  devoted  followers  of  the  reformed 
religion — whose  powers  of  endurance 
no  agonies  can  exhaust,  whose  rock  of 
faith  no  .assaults  of  armed  troops,  sent 
by  the  Parlii^nent  to  destroy  these 
wretches  who  dare  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  fashion,  can  shake  ?  They 
assemble  at  Montauban,  one  day',  to  sing 
hymns  and  hear  a  sermon ;  the  troops 
come  down  upon  them  before  the  service 
is  over ;  some  are  hung,  the  greater 
number  sent  to  the  galleys.  Good-na¬ 
tured  Philip,  however,  who  doesn’t, 
for  his  own  part,  want  any  of  this  per¬ 
secution,  uses  his  right  of  mercy,  and 
releases  sixty-eight  of  them.  Let  us 
hope  that  his  little  sup^ter  that  night 
was  peculiarly  successful,  and  that  his 
coryph^s  and  rentes  were  a  shade  less 
ennuyants  than  usual.  Another  assem¬ 
bly  takes  place  at  Anduze.  There  are 
very  few  men  present,  but  a  great  many 
women;  perhaps  this  merciful  parlia¬ 
ment  will  spare  the  weaker  sex,  and,  in 
consideration  of  their  having  very  likely 
no  souls,  will  allow  them  to  save  them 
their  own  way.  No;  seventy-four  are 
arrested ;  twenty-tw’o  men  sent  to  the 
galleys ;  the  women  and  young  girls 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
And,  O  strange  and  marvellous  blindness 
of  this  brilliant  .age !  they  do  not  see 
any  danger  in  this  growing  sect — the 
philosophers ;  they  are  let  alone.  This 
wise  parliament  does  not  see  that,  be¬ 
ginning  by  denying  God,  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible,  slipping  from  bad  to  worse,  they 
will  in  time  bo  impious  enough  to  deny  the 
king;  and  that  the  same  want  of  faith 
which  doomed  the  Saviour  of  men  to  the 
cross  may  bring  the  son  of  St.  Louis  to 
the  guillotine. 

They  are  beginning  to  laugh  at  tradi¬ 
tions,  these  philosophers,  and  the  Uite  of 
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the  court  look  on  and  laugh  with  them. 
They  do  not  think  of  that  g^reatest  of  all 
traditions — the  ignorant,  helpless  sceptre 
which  has  just  fallen  into  the  feeble  hold 
of  a  child — the  supreme  power  which  is 
in  the  guilty  hands  of  a  shameless  and 
reprobate  favorite.  They  do  not  fear 
that  time  when  the  people  shall  look 
behind  the  gaudy,  transparent,  painted 
show,  and,  seeing  what  daubing  the 
painting  is,  and  that,  after  all,  the  lights, 
so  brilliant  to  look  at  from  the  front,  are 
only  hlthy  expiring  tallow-candles,  shall 
proceed  ruthlessly  to  pull  the  rotten 
edifice  down.  And  all  this  time  Dubois 
is  waiting  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  He 
has  rather  a  long  time  to  wait  for  it. 
Heavcu  forbid  that  we  should  follow  him 
through  all  the  twistinga  and  windings 
of  the  intrigue  which  at  last  obtains  it 
for  him  !  First,  his  pupil  and  protector 
gives  him  a  bishopric,  die  had  given 
one  to  Massillon,  why  not  to  Dubois  ? 
May  you  not  wear  your  mitre  with  a 
difference  ?  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
getting  him  installed  in  his  high  dignity. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Noailles, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  ho 
will  lay  his  sanctifying  hands  on  nothing 
so  vile  and  degraded,  and,  further,  for¬ 
bids  that  he  should  receive  orders  in  his 
diocese.  The  apothecary’s  son  has  been 
married  in  his  youth,  too,  and  his  wife 
is  still  alive;  but  nobody  troubles  himself 
about  4er,  and  Dubois  takes  care  that  the 
register  of  his  mariiage  shall  be  missing. 

The  Bishop  of  Nantes,  Tressau,  al¬ 
moner  to  the  regent,  is  more  accommo¬ 
dating  ;  the  holy  ceremonials  are  rattled 
through  with  amazing  celerity ;  he  is 
made — this  ornament  to  the  church — 
sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest  in  one 
day,  so  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  as¬ 
sist  at  the  council  of  the  regency.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  and  (O 
that  we  should  have  to  blush  as  we  write 
it!)  Massillon  complete  the  ceremony, 
and  Dubois  is  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  The 
cardinal’s  hat  does  not  come  till  after¬ 
wards  :  and  does  not  come  without 
trouble,  and  not  a  little  Ultramontane 
hocus-pocus  with  the  Pope,  the  Bull 
Unigciiitus,  and  King  George  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Of  course  the  people  pay  for  the 
hat  in  some  indirect  way  or  other,  but 
.are  sufficiently  rewarded  in  having  Du¬ 
bois  to  govern  them. 
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In  the  mean  time  there  is  little  Louis 
to  be  seen  to.  As  to  that  foolish  report 
of  foul  play  from  Philip  of  Orleans  in  the 
death  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bour¬ 
gogne,  and  danger  of  the  life  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  royal  cousin  if  left  in  his  hands,  surely 
nobody  is  silly  enough  to  believe  that. 
“  Nesutor  ultra  crcpidam^'’'  said  Apelles 
to  the  officious  cobbler ;  and  the  Regent 
is  by  no  means  the  sort  of  man  to  put 
himself  out  of  the  way  to  commit  a 
great  crime,  even  for  the  sake  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  con¬ 
stant  enough  to  his  own  follies,  such  ns 
they  are,  and  they  are  quite  bad  enough 
and  fnt.al  enough  to  stand  charged  withal, 
without  weighing  down  this  poor,  in¬ 
dolent,  reckless,  infidel,  weary  soul  with 
the  energetic  and  industrious  wicked¬ 
nesses  of  bolster-smothering,  nephew- 
murdering  Richard  of  the  good  English 
days  gone  by.  In  sober  earnest,  the 
regent  is  very  fond  of  his  little  kinsman  ; 
he,  so  purposeless  himself,  endeavors  to 
give  the  young  king  a  taste  tor  work, 
and  to  direct  his  juvenile  mind  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state  it  is  by  and  by  to 
govern.  From  the  age  of  ten  Louis  as¬ 
sists  at  the  councils— says  very  little,  but 
listens  attentively,  and,  when  he  does 
speak,  speaks  sensibly.  The  regent  con¬ 
sults  his  taste  in  all  things,  addresses 
him  with  as  much  respect  as  affection, 
and  seems  altogether  to  love  this  pretty 
boy  of  the  long  golden  and  hyacinthine 
locks  so  much  admired  by  Mehemet 
Effendi,  who  tells,  by  and  by,  how  he 
saw  the  little  king  with  the  pretty  curls 
strut  like  a  partiidge  at  the  request  of 
his  attendants,  who  wish  the  envoy  to 
behold  the  beauty  and  graceful  carriage 
of  this  young  Bourbon.  Yes,  Philip 
loves  him ;  and  he,  so  itidifferent  to 
public  opinion,  he  who  lives  in  defiance 
of  scandal,  rather  loving  the  noise  and 
the  clamor  thereof,  and  nothing  aflrayed 
even  at  the  hideous  things  which  out  of 
the  sink  of  vile  imaginations  have  been 
uttered  about  himself  and  his  favorite 
daughter,  is  known  to  shed  tears  on 
reading  the  philippics  of  Lagrange  Chan¬ 
cel,  which  cruelly  wound  him  on  this  his 
tenderest  point,  his  love  for  the  king. 

Little  Louis  is  safe  enough  ;  Philip  of 
Orleans  has  given  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  tutor  designated  by  the  will  of  the 
late  king,  Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frejus.  He 
is  an  oki  in<an,  tliis  Fleury,  already,  a 
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very  wise  old  man  too,  and  a  virtuous 
and  sx  disinterested,  as  people  said  ;  yet 
perhaps,  for  all  this,  the  little  Bourbon 
might  liave  a  better  teacher.  It  is 
pretty  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  is  quite  willing  to  make  anything 
of  his  pupil  but  a  great  king.  lie  looks 
forward  to  a  day  when  he,  as  prime 
minister,  shall  rule  in  France,  and  with 
an  eye  to  that  devoutly-desired  consum¬ 
mation  Louis  must  be  a  cipher.  He  is 
born  feeble  and  sickly,  and  they  fear  to 
fatigue  him  with  over-much  study. 
When  his  health  comes  to  be  firmly 
established,  habits  of  indolence  are  found 
to  be  firmly  established  too.  Fleury 
teaches  him  to  rely  upon  stronger  minds 
than  his  own — on  the  Bishop  of  Fr6jus, 
for  example ;  to  sec  with  his  eyes  and  to 
hear  with  his  ears.  He  has  wonderful 
influence  over  him,  this  tutor,  which  he 
retains  to  the  very  last ;  and  perhaps  his 
is  the  hand  which  smooths  that  easy 
descent  down  which,  during  a  reign  of 
fifty-nine  degraded  years, Louis  XV.drag- 
ged  France  and  all  her  trampled  glory. 

And  now  comes  that  terrible  and  in- 
s.atiate  madness  and  fever  with  which 
the  Scotch  speculator  Law  inoculates 
France. 

Princes,  duchesses,  bishops,  lorettes, 
priests,  and  footmen  are  alike  bitten  with 
the  spectilative  mania.  Property  which 
may  multiply  its  value  by  thirty-six  while 
you  carry  it  in  your  pocket  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  and  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night  the  Rue  Quincampoix 
is  crowded  to  suffocation  with  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  noble  and  citizen. 
Great  ladies  think  it  no  disgrace  to  wait  en¬ 
tire  days  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Scotch 
speculator,  exiled  from  his  own  country 
for  murder  though  he  may  be.  Very 
curious  are  the  stories  told  of  the  great 
ladies  and  ISIr.  Law,  but  perhaps  better 
omitted  here.  In  the  mean  time,  fortunes 
are  made  in  a  day.  To-day  Jeames 
h.ang8  on  behind  the  gilded  carriage  of 
monseigneur,  to-morrow  lolls  on  the 
silken  cushions  of  his  own.  It  is  a  mad¬ 
ness  which  possesses  this  wretched,  im¬ 
pulsive,  political-economy-ignoring  peo- 
])le.  Life  is  no  longer  safe  in  the  line 
Quincampoix.  In  the  crowd,  in  broad 
day,  there  are  assassinations.  A  Count 
de  Horn  is  broken  on  the  wheel  for  hav¬ 
ing  stabbed  and  robbed  a  courtier.  The 
speculators  are  forbidden  the  Rue  Quin¬ 


campoix  by  the  regent,  on  account  of 
these  outr.iges ;  but  they  take  refuge  on 
the  Place  Vendorne,  and  here  this  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  people  make  a  kind  of  carni¬ 
val.  Tents  cover  the  place,  jewels  and  pre¬ 
cious  glittering  trinkets  are  exposed  for 
sale,  and  amongst  the  frenzies  of  joy  and 
the  agonies  of  despair,  great  ladies  sit 
all  day  at  gaming-tables  listening  to 
bands  of  music,  and  stared  at  by  other 
ladies  certainly  not  as  great,  but  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  as  respectable.  Presently 
there  is  a  reaction,  the  money  is  all  going 
to  be  changed  into  withered  leaves,  and 
every  one  wants  to  get  rid  of  it  prior  to 
the  transformation.  There  is  more 
crowding,  more  rushing  than  ever ; 
corpses  of  people  suffocated  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  are  carried  out  of  the  thick  throng 
high  upon  men’s  shoulders.  Expedient 
after  expedient  is  had  recourse  to  by  the 
governntent;  the  rich  speculators  are 
jiersecutcd,  that  they  may  disgorge. 
Chicanery,  lying,  and  misery,  and,  to 
wind  up  the  story,  Mr.  Law  escaping  in 
a  postcliaise  belonging  to  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  who  has  made  a  fortune  in 
spite  of  the  panic.  The  Scotchman  dies 
afterwards  in  poverty,  and  it  is  a  long, 
long  time  before  France  recovers  the 
shock  she  has  endured. 

Perhaps  all  this  iurious  speculation,  in 
which  my  lord  the  duke  shows  himself, 
by  insensate  avarice  and  reckless  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  divers  other  little  weaknesses, 
to  be  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  ,and  mor¬ 
tal  frailty,  quite  as  much  as  John  his 
footman  ;  perhaps  this  temporary  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  of  money -getting 
does  not  do  a  little  towards  loosening 
the  foundations  of  that  throne  which  is 
to  be  so  rudely  toppled  over.  But  it  is 
not  given  to  look  ahead,  this  lansquenet- 
plajring,  champagne-drinking,  execution- 
seeing,  love-making,  and  regent’s-shoe- 
licking  noblesse.  Indeed  it  is  something 
wonderful  to  think  how  in  that  seventy- 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Magnificent — death,  which,  in  loosening 
the  bow  which  had  been  held  with  such 
marvellous  tension,  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  things — it  is  strange  to 
think  how  very  few  re.ally  saw  what  was 
coming,  and  how  blindly  each  did  his 
fraction  of  help  to  add  to  the  great  sum 
of  that  vast  climax. 

Taxes  are  pretty  heavy  during  this 
golden  age  of  petita  soupera  and  petitea 
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mai$ons,hon-mot8^ixidi masquerades.  The 
regent  is  rery  generous,  and  throws  the 
people’s  money  among  his  favorites  with 
full  hands,  as  his  historians  say.  The  bro¬ 
thers  Paris,  men  of  undoubted  probity, 
are  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  department,  and  some  very  wise 
measures  are  put  in  force  by  them,  some 
rather  unwise.  There  are  reforms  in 
the  army  and  in  the  military  household 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  reduction 
made  in  the  pension  list,  from  which 
even  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  not  ex¬ 
empt.  Not  a  little  dishonesty  and  pecu¬ 
lation  are  discovered  by  these  brothers 
Paris;  and  in  that  hideously-entangled 
mass  of  affairs,  most  bewildering  to 
think  of,  national  debts  are  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  their  stated  sum  on 
being  audited,  so  very  loose  has  been  the 
aritiimeticof  the  trustworthy  servants  of 
the  king.  The  interest  on  money  lent 
to  the  state  at  divers  times  by  rich  capi¬ 
talists  is  lowered  to  four  [>er  cent.  Pub¬ 
lic  faith  broken  with  these  gentlemen, 
certainly ;  but  this  is  not  much  in  the 
regency.  A  good  many  abuses  are 
abolished.  There  comes  now  a  dreadful 
time  for  these  unhappy,  dishonest,  found- 
out  officials,  who  have  been  cheating  the 
king  and  the  people,  and  riding  in  gilded 
carriages  so  long.  The  innocent  are 
confounded  with  the  guilty  :  in  one  year 
five  hundred  persons  are  accused.  Terror 
is  in  many  households,  and  all  France  suf¬ 
fers  therefrom.  The  rich  pretend  to  be 
poor,  and  are  afraid  to  spend  their  money. 
So  much  the  worse  for  trade.  Some  con- 
tr.actor8  are  condemned  and  executed ; 
others  sent  out  of  Aladdin  palaces  to  the 
galleys.  The  man  at  whose  table  you 
dined  yesterday,  you  may  see  to-day  in  the 
pillory,  if  you  like  the  exhibition  ;  as  most 
likely,  in  this  used-up,  new  sensation- 
seeking  period,  you  do. 

The  accused  are  invited  to  denounce 
themselves.  A  sincere  and  candid  decla¬ 
ration  of  all  their  misdoing  is  to  save 
them  from  investigation.  Heaven  help 
them,  if  in  this  declaration  the  old' loose 
arithmetic  displays  itself !  No  home  but 
the  galleys  for  evermore  for  them,  and 
no  hope  but  in  death  to  set  them  free. 
When  the  declaration  is  undoubtedly 
coirect,  the  illicit  gains  arc  coniiscated, 
and  the  sinner  may  go  in  peace.  Then 
there  arises  a  new  system  of  abuse  in 
the  land.  The  contractors  determine  on 


sacrificing  part  of  their  wealth  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rest,  and  either  buy  their  judges, 
or  failing  in  that,  there  are  courtiei-s — la¬ 
dies  of  high  rank,  ladies  of  another  rank, 
perhaps  quite  as  influential — whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  on  sale,  and  who  are  ready  for  such 
and  such  sums,  according  to  the  fortune 
of  the  victim,  to  use  it  with  the  regent  to 
obtain  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  La- 
cretelle  informs  us  how  a  contractor, 
taxed  at  1,200,000  livres,  replied  to  a 
fjreat  lord,  who  offered  to  get  him  clear 
for  300,000,  “  Unhappily,  my  dear  count, 
you  are  too  late  ;  I  have  made  my  bar¬ 
gain  with  madame  for  150,000!  ”  You 
see  there  were  wheels  within  wheels  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  thisgolden  age. 

It  was  an  age,  too,  in  which  the  epi¬ 
gram  was  a  more  poweiful  weapon  than 
the  sword.  Wit  at  the  parties  of  the 
regent  and  his  favorites  was  very,  very 
unrestrained.  Theroigne  de  Mericourt, 
very  likely  seventy  years  afterwards 
made  such  jokes  as  duchesses  and 
marchionesses  did  not  blush  through 
their  paint  to  utter  then.  There  was 
nothing  in  France  or  in  heaven  too  sa¬ 
cred  or  too  dreadful  for  the  exercise  of 
their  airy,  reckless  wit.  An  execution, 
a  sermon,  a  divorce,  or  a  funeral — all 
came  alike  to  the  chatiso7i8  and  mots  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  long  time  after  that 
Horace  Walpole,  speaking  of  a  very  good 
and  wise  ministry,  said  that  they  would 
doubtless  very  soon  be  epigrammatized 
out  of  their  places;  but  he  might  have 
said  it  of  this  time  of  all  others.  A  song 
and  an  epigram  were  the  weapons  of  all 
opposition;  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Matt- 
repos  are  to  be  found  rules  and  statutes 
for  an  organized  baud  called  the  Kegi- 
ment  de  la  Calotte,  who  fought  with 
caricatures  and  lampoons,  and  who  did 
very  nearly  as  much  damage  as  other 
regiments  with  more  substantial  weap¬ 
ons  of  palpably  trenchant  iron  and  steel. 

So  in  money-getting  madness,  and 
persecution  of  Jansenists  and  Protest¬ 
ants;  much  taxing  of  the  people;  with 
a  ])lague  which  depopulates  Marseilles, 
and  brings  to  light  heroic  virtues  in  four 
heroic  sheriffs,  and  a  bishop  who  is  can¬ 
onized  by  his  deeds  on  earth  before  he 
goes  to  heaven  to  receive  their  due  re¬ 
ward  ;  famine  here  and  there ;  little  suj)- 
pers  and  bon-mots  without  miinber  at 
the  glittering  tables  of  the  regent  (fairy 
banquet-boards  which  sink  through  the 
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floor,  as  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
Aladdin,  and  rise  with  the  incarnate  in¬ 
spirations  of  the  chef^  hot  and  hot  under 
silver  covers) ; — so  tho  years  pass  away  ; 
and  in  tho  year  1723,  Pubois  tho  all- 
powerful  feels  upon  him  the  touch  of  a 
more  powerful  hand  than  his  own,  and 
begins  to  try  if  curses  and  blasphemy 
cannot  frighten  away  death.  The  rider 
of  the  pale  horse  is  not  so  easily  defied, 
and  the  cardinal  finds  that  this  is  indeed 
death  which  threatens  him  so  near.  He 
has  an  internal  abscess,  and  by  insisting 
on  presiding  at  a  review  of  the  king's 
household  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
joying  honors  second  only  to  those  of 
the  nmnarch  himself,  he  aggravates  his 
disease,  and  an  operation  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary.  When  this  is  announced  to  him, 
he  abandons  himself  to  frightful  execra¬ 
tions,  and  good-natured  Philip  has  to 
interfere,  and  ultimately  obtains  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  operation.  It  is  performed, 
but  without  success.  There  is  a  storm 
that  day,  and  the  easy-going,  joke-loving 
duke  says  to  his  companions,  “  VoiUi  un 
temps  qui  •  fera  partir  man  dr6le  I  ” 
They  announce  to  Dubois  the  necessity 
of  the  immediate  administration  of  tho 
sacraments.  Ilis  fury  knows  no  bounds ; 
but  he  presently  screams  out,  “  There  is 
a  particular  ceremony  for  cardinals.  Let 
them  go  to  Paris  and  ascertain  from 
Bissy !  ”  When  they  return — he  is  gone  ! 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  follow  him, 


even  in  thought,  one  step  of  that  jour¬ 
ney  !  There  is  no  curtain  too  dark  to  be 
drawn  over  such  an  cud  as  this. 

The  prince  writes  a  lively  letter  to  his 
exiled  friends  (exiled  at  the  instigation  of 
Dubois).  JievienSymon  ami,"  he  says 
to  Noce;  '•'‘morte  la  bite,  mort  le  venin." 

He  now  has  himself  declared  prime  min¬ 
ister.  Wasted  trouble ;  the  wretched  blase 
soul  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  He  is 
only  the  shadow  of  himself.  The  cup  of 
dissipation,  drained  to  the  very  dregs, 
has  done  its  poisonous  work.  The  old 
orgies  fatigue  without  amusing  him,  and 
yet  he  has  not  courage  to  abandon  the 
old  habits.  The  nothingness,  to  which 
in  his  creed  he  must  go,  is  better  than 
this  ’dreary,  glittering,  false  existence 
which  he  leads.  He  has  said  “  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  it  is  mad ;  and  of  mirth,  what  doth 
it?”  Ho  invokes  death,  sudden  and 
painless ;  and  he  does  not  call  in  vain. 
Symptoms  of  apoplexy  appear ;  his  phy¬ 
sician  warns  him.  “It  is  all  I  desure,” 
he  says.  He  takes  no  precaution,  he 
uses  no  remedy  ;  and  on  December  the 
2d,  1723,  ho  falls  dead  in  the  arms  of 
tho  Duchesse  de  Phalaris.  He  is  only 
forty-nine  years  of  age.  Much  talent, 
courage,  and  some  amiability  of  disposi¬ 
tion  have  been  his;  but  the  indolent, 
purposeless,  dreary,  weak,  imbecile  soul 
has  made  nothing  of  them  but  this — a 
life  of  dissipation  and  an  impenitent 
death. 


Cluinberi's  Joarul. 
THE  REGALIA. 


The  Regalia,  or  crown  jewels,  val¬ 
ued  at  three  million  pounds,  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Tower.  In  former  tunes,  they  were 
generally  kept  in  tho  Treasury  of  tho 
Temple,  or  in  that  of  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  first  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  They  were  frequently 
pledged  as  security  for  loans  from  rich 
merchants  in  the  city.  The  office  of  keeper 
of  the  regalia  became,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors,  a  post  of  great  emolument  and 
dignity,  and  “the  Master  of  the  Jewel- 
house”  took  r<ank  as  the  first  Knight 
Bachelor  of  England.  In  1649,  a  com- 

Elete  inventory  was  made  out  of  tlie 
Legal  ia,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen 


in  Taylor’s  Glory  of  Regality,  1820. 
Subsequently,  it  is  stated  that  the 
crowns,  according  to  order  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  were  “totallie  broken  and  de¬ 
faced.”  The  state  crown  of  Charles  I. 
contained  seven  pounds  seven  ounces  of 
gold,  and  in  one  of  the  fleurs  de  lis  was 
“  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary.”  At 
the  Restoration,  new  insignia  were  made, 
costing  £21,978,  9s.  llcl.,  paid  to  the 
king’s  goldsmith.  Sir  Henry  Vyner,  in 
1662.  On  May  9,  1671,  Colonel  Blood 
made  his  daring  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
crown,  globe,  and  sceptre.  Thomas  Blood 
was  an  Irishman,  whoso  father  had  gain¬ 
ed  property  as  an  iron-master  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  lie  seems  to  have 
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been  famons  for  daring  plots,  for,  in 
1663,  he  formed  one  for  surprising  Dub¬ 
lin  Castle,  and  made  two  attempts  on 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  An 
aged  man  named  Talbot  Edwards  kept 
the  Regalia,  and  Blood  managed  so  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  him,  that  he 
proposed  a  mateh  between  his  nephew 
and  Edwards’  daughter ;  and  stated 
that  he  would  bring  him  and  two 
friends  on  the  9th  of  May  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  daughter,  and  see  the  Re¬ 
galia.  The  four  came  accordingly, 
went  into  the  jeivel-room,  and  gagged 
the  old  man,  who  cried  out  and  strug¬ 
gled  so  that  they  stabbed  him,  and  beat 
him  on  the  head  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
Blood  placed  the  crown  under  his  cloak, 
and  tw'o  of  the  others  seized  the  globe 
and  sceptre,  but  the  latter  was  left  be¬ 
hind  as  too  long,  for  the  fourth  man 
gave  an  alarm,  and  the  ruffians  fled.  It 
appears  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Edwards  just 
then  arrived  from  Flanders  with  his 
brother-in-law'.  Captain  Beckman.  The 
villains  got  past  them  ;  but  old  Edwards 
calling  out,  his  son  and  Beckman  pur¬ 
sued  them  to  the  drawbridge,  where 
Blood  fired  at  the  warder,  and  got 
through  the  iron  gate  to  St.  Katherine’s. 
They  had  nearly  got  to  the  place  where 
horses  were  waiting  for  them,  when 
Beckman,  who  was  a  fast  runner,  over¬ 
took  them,  and  seized  Blood,  uho  re¬ 
marked  :  “  It  was  a  gallant  attempt, 
however  unsuccessful,  for  it  was  for  a 
crown  !  ”  A  pearl  and  a  large  diamond 
fell  out  on  the  pavement,  as  well  as 
other  stones,  but  these  were  nearly  all 
recovered. 

Blood  and  Parrot  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  to  Whitehall,  and  examined  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  II.  Here  he 
behaved  W’ith  the  greatest  impudence, 
and  avowed  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  also  stated  that  he  had  on 
another  occasion  hid  himself  in  the 
reeds  at  Battersea  with  others  to  shoot 
the  king  as  he  passed  in  his  barge,  but 
that  “  his  heart  was  checked  by’ an  awe 
of  majesty,  which  caused  him  not  only 
to  spare  the  king’s  life,  but  to  induce 
his  associates  to  abandon  any  further  at¬ 
tempts  at  his  assassination.”  He  said 
“he  had  a  large  number  of  friends 
bound  together  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  revenge  each  other’s  death,  on 


[Fob., 

whoevei"  should  bring  them  to  justice.” 
The  king  actually  pardoned  him,  and 
Blood  became  a  sort  of  hanger-on  at 
Whitehall,  received  a  pension,  and  land 
in  Ireland.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
an  old  mansion  forming  the  corner 
of  Peter  and  Tupton  Streets,  and  to 
have  been  a  Quaker.  Evelyn  speaks  of 
meeting  him  in  good  society,  but  re¬ 
marks  his  “  villanous,  unmerciful  look ; 
a  false  countenance,  but  verv  well  s]!0- 
ken,  and  dangerously  insinuating.”  He 
died  in  1680. 

Poor  Edwards  never  entirely  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  injuries  received  in  his 
brave  defence  of  the  Regalia,  and  died 
in  1674,  and  was  buried  under  the  floor 
of  the  Tower  Chapel,  with  a  small  tab¬ 
let  over  his  grave.  This  was  found  in  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  is  now  fixed  against 
the  south  wall.  The  only  rewards  Ed¬ 
wards  and  his  son  received  w'ere  grants 
on  the  Exchequer  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  old  man,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  his  son.  These,  through 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment,  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  for  half  their  value. 

At  the  time  of  Blood’s  attempt,  the 
Regalia  were  kept  in  a  strong  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  Martin  Tower,  hence 
called  the  Jewel  Tower.  They  were 
shown  behind  strong  bars,  but  a  woman, 
in  1815,  managed  to  force  her  hands 
through,  and  tore  the  royal  crowui  to 
pieces.  The  present  Jew'el-house  was 
built  in  1842,  in  the  late  Tudor  style, 
south  of  the  Martin  Tower. 

The  first  kind  of  crown  worn  by 
kings  was  the  diadem,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  fillet  of  silk,  or  like  materi¬ 
al.  It  was  considered  the  proper  en¬ 
sign  of  a  king,  and  therefore  was  not 
generally  worn  among  the  Romans  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian.  Constantine  the 
Great  first  used  a  diadem  of  pearls  and 
rich  Stones,  and  soon  after  a  hoop  was 
added  over  the  head,  which  made  it 
more  like  the  modern  close  crown.  The 
first  crown,  properly  so  called,  is  that 
which  appears  upon  a  coin  of  ACdred, 
son  of  Edward  the  Elder  (about  946) ; 
it  has  the  fillet  and  cap,  with  rays  and 
pearls  on  the  points,  like  our  earls’  cor¬ 
onets  ;  but  his  two  successors  had  plain 
diadems.  Edward  the  Confessor  has  on 
some  of  his  coins  the  close  or  arched 
crown,  and  sometimes  one  like  a  high 
pointed  helmet.  Upon  his  great  seal  he 
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has  a  kind  of  cap  with  a  crown  to  it. 
When  the  chest  containing  the  body  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  skull  was 
cneircled  by  a  band  or  diadem  of  gold 
one  inch  in  breadth.  At  this  period, 
the  crown  was  kept  steady  on  the  head 
by  an  a7isula,  or  clasp,  fa.stcncd  under 
the  chin,  of  which  the  two  ends  hang 
down  on  coins  like  lappets. 

William  the  Con<jueror,  in  the  manu¬ 
script  by  William,  Abbot  of  Jumieges, 
in  the  library  at  Rouen,  is  represented 
with  a  combination  of  cap  and  crown. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  describes  William 
as  wearing  the  regal  helmet  “thrice 
every  year  when  he  was  in  England. 
At  Easter,  he  wore  it  at  Winchester  ;  on 
Pentecost,  at  Westminster;  and  in  mid¬ 
winter,  at  Gloucester.”  Upon  his  great 
seal  it  appears  as  a  circle  and  three  rays 
raised  very  high,  their  points  terminat¬ 
ing  in  crosses,  having  a  pearl  or  pellet 
at  each  point  of  the  cross,  and  two 
deurs  de  lis  between  the  rays.  William 
Rnfns  has  a  radiated  or  eastein  crown, 
with  pearls  on  the  points.  Henry  I.  has 
the  open  crown  fleury  with  three  flenrs 
de  lis.  Curiou.sly  enough,  Selden  tells 
us  that  in  some  volumes  written  as  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  that  mon¬ 
arch  is  pictured  w'ith  a  rude  fleur-de-lis 
crown.  Some  think  Stejihen  u«ed  the 
arched  crow'ii,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
John  w.a8  first  crowned  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  at  Rouen,  and,  Matthew  Paris 
says,  with  a  golden  circle  or  coronet, 
adorned  all  round  with  ro.ses  curiously 
wrought.  On  his  effigy  at  Worcester 
he  is  represented  with  a  crown  compos¬ 
ed  of  leaves  close  together.  This  was, 
however,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.  The  last-named  monarch,  upon  his 
first  great  seal,  has  the  open  crown  and 
plain  diadem  ;  his  effigy  at  Westminster 
lias  fleurs  de  lis.  Edward  HI.  has  the 
coronet  and  cap  on  his  first  great  seal, 
with  the  three  leaves  or  flowers  and  les¬ 
ser  fleurs  de  lis  between  ;  but  his  second 
great  seal  has  the  open  crown  with 
three  fleurs  de  lis.  Edward  II.  had 
given  the  crown  jewels,  with  the  crown 
of  his  father,  to  his  favorite  Gaveslon, 
and  he  carried  it  at  his  coronation — an 
honor  that,  by  ancient  custom,  belonged 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood  only.  In 
the  Westminster  portrait  of  Richard 
H.,  “  the  unhappy  beautiful  prince  ”  has 


a  crown  with  two  tiers  of  gracefully 
painted  foliage  growing  naturally  out  of 
the  jewelled  circlet  on  the  brow'.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rymer,  the  previous  king, 
Edward  III.,  frequently  pawned  his 
crown,  on  one  occasion  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Treves,  for  25,000  florins. 
Henry  V.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
did  the  same.  It  was  an  imperial  or 
arched  crown,  with  the  orb  and  cross  at 
the  top,  and  composed  of  crosses  patt6e 
and  flenrs  de  lis.  The  crown  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  is  the  first  instance  of  an  arch¬ 
ed  crown  upon  the  great  seal.  Henry 
VHI.  has  the  arched  crown  with  crosses 
and  fleurs  de  lis,  as  his  father  ;  and  Ed- 
w'ard  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  all  had 
like  crowns.  On  the  first  seal  of  Charles  I. 
he  has  the  triple  arch.  Charles  H.’s  crown 
we  shall  describe  further  on.  S.  M.  Leake, 
Esq.,  Garter,  mentions  that  there  was, 
besides  the  royal  or  imperial  crow'ii,  an 
ancient  one,  called  St.  Edw'ard’s  crown, 
being  that  of  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor.  When  King  John  was  crowned, 
they  used  a  plain  circle  or  chaydet  of 
gold,  for  his  was  lost  in  cro.«sing  the 
Well  stre.am  from  Lynn  into  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  he  was  not  crowned  with  St. 
Edward’s  crown,  because  the  royal  re¬ 
galia  w'ere  at  We.stminstcr.  The  first 
mention  of  St.  Edward’s  crown  is 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  II., 
before  mentioned.  Henry  VI.  was 
crowned  first  with  that  of  St.  Edward, 
and  then  with  the  imperial  crown.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  crowned  with  St.  Edtvard’s 
crown,  and  Edward  VI.  was  crowned 
with  three,  and  so  was  Queen  Mary. 

According  to  the  Lihtr  Jieffalis^  the 
regalia  were  granted  to  tJie  church  of 
We.')t minster,  to  be  “  locus  institutionis 
c-t  coronationis  regias  et  rejiositorium 
regalium  insignium  in  jterpetuum.”  P'rom 
this  time  (that  of  the  Confessorl  .all  our 
kings  have  been  crowned  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  except  Henry  HI,  and 
Edward  V.,  who  w'.as  never  crowned. 
The  regalia  were  kept  in  an  arched  room 
in  the  cloisters,  in  an  iron  chest.  Henry 
Martyn,  in  1642,  broke  open  the  chest, 
and  sold  St.  Edw'.ard’s  crown  and  scep¬ 
tre.  After  the  Restoration,  another 
crown  and  sceptre  w’cre  made,  and  call¬ 
ed  St.  Edw-ard’.*. 

Having  thus  introduced  our  subject, 
we  h.ave  to  de.scribe  the  regalia  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tower. 
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St.  Edw-ird’s  crown  was  made  temp. 
Charles  IF.,  to  replace  that  said  to  have 
been  w’orn  by  Edward  the  Confessor.* 
The  sovereign  is  crowned  at  the  altar 
with  this  crown,  and  this  is  the  one  Blood 
attempted  to  steal.  The  arches,  flowers, 
and  fillets  are  covered  with  jewels,  and 
the  purple  cap  is  faced  with  ermine. 
The  crown  of  James  I.  had  eight  crosses 
and  eight  flenrs  de  lis,  without  any  roses ; 
but  Charles  II.  reduce«l  both  crosses  and 
fleurs  de  lis  to  four — the  same  numl^ers 
Jis  the  arches.  The  four  pearl-studded 
arches  rise  from  the  crosses,  and  carry  at 
their  intersection  the  mound  and  cross. 

The  state  crown  of  Uer  Majesty  was 
made  for  her  coronation.  It  differs  from 
that  just  described  rather  in  enrichment 
than  in  arrangement  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decided  diflference  in  the  contour 
of  the  arches,  which  rise  almost  per[)en- 
dicularly  from  within  the  crosses  pattoe, 
and  instead  of  being  depressed,  are  ele¬ 
vated  .at  their  intersection.  I*rofessor 
Tennant,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  liOndon  and  Middlesex  Archseologi- 
cal  Society,  states  that  this  crown  was 
made  by  Messrs.  RiindcU  and  Bridge,  in 
the  year  1838,  with  jewels  taken  from 
old  crowns.  Its  gross  weight  is  39 
ounces  5  dwts.  troy.  “The  lower  part 
of  the  band,  above  the  ermine  border, 
consists  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  band  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pearls,  between  which,  in  front 
of  the  crown,  is  a  large  sapphire  (partly 
drilled),  purchased  for  the  crown  by  His 
.Majesty  King  George  IV.f  At  the  back 

*  This  crowQ  was  protubly  made  after  tlie  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  old  one.  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  Gar¬ 
ter,  remarks,  that  as  the  fa.sl)ion  of  tlie  present 
crown  of  St.  Edward  differs  not  in  form  from  the 
imperial  crown  of  state,  therefore  that  ancient 
crown  before  the  Rebellion  could  not  br  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  it  bo  older  tlian  Edward  IV".  Edward  II. 
was  crowned  with  the  Confessor’s  own  crown,  but 
of  its  fashion  we  have  no  memorial,  unless  it  is 
like  that  on  his  great  aeaL  It  must  have  disap¬ 
peared  long  before  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  be¬ 
cause  the  crown  made  to  supply  the  place-  of  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  anvient  one,  which  it 
certainly  would  have  done  had  the  particular  form 
been  remembered. 

f  Mr.  King  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  this 
sapphire  came  out  of  the  famous  ring  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  so  long  treasured  up  on  his  shrine, 
and  the  heritage  of  which  gave  his  succes.sors  the 
miraculous  power  of  blessing  the  cramp-rings.  If 
so,  the  atone  must  have  been  re-cut  for  Charles  II. 
In  the  list  of  Ilenry  IIL’s  gems,  collected  for  the 


are  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size  ami  six 
other  8appliire.s,  between  which  are  eight 
emeralds.  Above  and  below  the  seven 
sapphires  are  fourteen  diamonds,  and 
around  the  eight  emeralds,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  diamonds.  Between 
the  emeralds  and  the  sapphires  are  six¬ 
teen  trefoil  ornaments,  containing  one 
hundred  .and  sixty  diamonds.  Above 
the  band  are  eight  sapphires,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  eight  diamonds,  between  which 
are  eight  festoons,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  diamonds.”  In 
the  centre  of  a  diamond  Maltese  cross  is 
the  famous  ruby  said  to  have  l>een  given 
to  Edward  Prince  of  W.ales,  son  of 
Edward  III.,  called  the  Black  Prince, 
by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  after 
the  battle  of  Najera,  near  Vitoria,  in 
1367.  It  was  worn  by  Henry  V.  in  his 
helmet  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
1415.  According  to  the  eastern  custom, 
it  is  pierced  quite  through,  the  upper 
p.art  of  the  piercing  being  tilled  with  a 
small  ruby.  The  fleurs  de  lis  between 
the  crosses  contain  rose  diamonds,  each 
flower  having  a  ruby  in  the  centre.  The 
four  arches  arc  composed  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns,  with  leaves  of  rose,  table, 
and  brilliant  diamonds ;  the  arches,  tkc. 
containing  nearly  eight  hundred  dia¬ 
monds.  Four  largo  iie.ar-shaped  pearls 
are  suspended  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  arches. 

The  jewels  in  the  crown  are  thus  sum¬ 
med  up  by  Professor  Tennant :  “  1  large 
ruby,  irregularly  polished,  1  large  broad- 
spread  sapphire,  16  B.apphires,  11  eme¬ 
ralds,  4  rubies,  1363  brilliant  diamonds, 
1273  rose  di.imonds,  147  table  diamonds, 
4  drop-shaped  pearls,  273  pearls.”  Bar- 
hot  estimates  the  total  value  of  the 
stones  at  3,000,000  francs,  or  £120,000. 
Correct  woodcuts  of  the  crown  will  be 
fouml  in  Britton’s  Dictionary  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Sharp’s  Peerage. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'e  Croten  is  of 
pure  gold,  plain,  without  jewels,  is  placed 
u)>on  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  llousc  of 
Lords,  before  his  seat,  when  Her  M.ije8- 
ty  ojiens  or  prorogues  parliament. 

The  Queen-conaorCa  Crown  is  of  gold, 
set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other 

siirine,  is  entered  a  sapphire  of  62  dwts.  =  813 
carats.  Henry  collected  more  than  eighty  camei 
for  this  shrine — one  “  in  a  gold  setting,  with  a 
chain  to  it,"  it  valued  at  two  hundred  pound? — an 
immense  sum  in  those  days. 
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jewels,  and  was  made  for  the  qnecn  of 
William  III.  The  queen-consort  is  al¬ 
ways  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Y ork. 

The  Queen's  Diadem,  or  Circlet  of 
Gobi,  niiide  for  the  coronation  of  Maria 
d’Este,  consort  of  James  II.,  at  a  cost  of 
£110,000. 


Before  describing  the  sceptres,  we  will 
take  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  exhibited 
with  the  Regalia,  set  as  a  bracelet.  As 
Professor  Maskeleyne  observes,  its  his¬ 
tory  “is  one  long  rom.ance ;  but  it  is  well 
authenticated  at  every  step,  ns  history 
seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  this 
stone  of  fate  from  the  days  when  Ala- 
ud-deen  took  it  from  the  rajahs  of  Mal- 
wah,  live  centuries  ajid  a  half  ago,  to  the 
day  when  it  became  a  crown  jewel  of 
England.”  Baber  says  it  came  into  the 
Delhi  treasury  from  the  conquest  of 
Malwah  by  Ala-ud-deen  in  1304.  It 
was  seen  by  Tavernier  among  the  jew¬ 
els  of  Aurungzebe,  but  had  been  reduced 
by  the  unskilfulness  of  llortensio  Borgis 
from  793  cai  ats  to  1 86  carats — the  weight 
it  possessed  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Nadir  Shah  obtained  possession  of  this 
celebrated  diamond  by  an  artful  trick. 
He  gave  back  the  prostrate  empire  of 
India  to  his  Tartar  “  kinsman,”  and  ex¬ 
changed  turbans  with  him,  according  to 
oriental  custom,  in  token  of  amity ;  but 
unfortunately  for  his  vassal,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Lifjht  was  in  his  cap,  and  so  was 
gained  by  his  suzerain.  At  last  it  came 
into  the  hand.<t  of  Rutijeet  Singh  ;  and 
after  the  capture  of  Lahore,  at  the  time 
of  the  Sikh  mutiny,  it  was  presented  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  name  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  the  Queen  in  1850. 
In  1862,  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  it  was  rccut 
as  a  brilliant,  and  reduced  from  186  to 
106^^^  carats.  In  j)laee  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  gem  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  get  a  modern  brilliant,  a  mere  lady’s 
bauble,  of  but  second  water,  for  it  has  a 
grayi'^h  tinge,  and  besides  this,  inferior 
in  weight  to  several.  It  was  re-cut  in 
about  thirty-eight  days,  as  a  small  steam- 
engine  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  I’itt  Diamond,  by  the  old  hand 
process,  occu])icd  two  years.  The  Brah¬ 
min  sages  have  an  hereditary  supersti¬ 
tion  touching  the  malign  powers  of  this 
stone,  and  the  Russian  war  andthesepoy 
mutiny  will  not  dispossess  them  of  it. 

St.  EtlwanTs  Staff  (weight  nine 
pounds)  lis  of  beaten  gold,  four  feet  sev¬ 


en  inches  in  length,  surmounted  by  an 
orb  (said  to  contain  a  fragment  of  the 
true  cross)  and  cross,  and  shod  with  a 
steel  spike.  St.  Edward’s  staff  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  used  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  at  that  of  Mary.  At 
the  latter,  the  paten  of  St.  Edward’s 
chalice  was  used ;  it  is  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  under  Henry  VI.  and  VHL,  being 
a  holy  relic  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elinor, 
wife  of  Heniy  HI.  (about  1236),  it  is 
called  a  jewel  of  the  king’s  treasury  of 
great  antiquity. 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  this 
was  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  Royal  Sceptre,*  or  Saptre  with 
the  Cross,  is  of  gold,  set  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds ;  the  rose,  sham 
rock,  and  thistle  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  heurs  de  lis. 

I'he  Rod  of  Equity,  or  Sceptre  with 
the  Dove,  is  of  gold,  three  feet  seven 
inches  long,  surmounted  with  an  orb, 
cross,  and  dove,  ornamented  with  dia¬ 
monds.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  bore 
it  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
the  archbishop,  when  delivering  it  to  the 
king,  charged  him  to  “learn  to  make 
much  of  the  godly,  and  to  terrify  the 
wicked  ;  shew  the  way  to  those  that  go 
astray,  offer  thy  hand  to  those  that  fall, 
repress  the  proud,  lift  up  the  lowly.” 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  an  ancient 
sceptre  found  in  the  wainscot  of  the  old 
Jewel-house  in  1814,  and  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Mary,  queen  of  Wil¬ 
liam  HI. ;  also  one  of  gold,  ornamented 
with  large  diamonds,  and  made  for  the 
coronation  of  the  last-named  queen  ;  and 
a  third  of  ivory,  mounted  in  gold,  with 
gold  cross  and  dove  of  w  bite  onyx,  made 
lor  Maria  d’Este,  though  often  called 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn’s. 

The  Orb  is  of  gold,  six  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  bands  set  with  diamonds 

*  The  sceptre  was  originally  a  mere  walking 
staff  Achilles  swears  by  iiis  staff  or  sceptre 
(Iliad,  i.  246),  119.3  B.  0.  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon,  was  always  attended  by  three  hundred 
sceptre-bearers,  401  B.  C.  It  was  tirst  assumed  by 
the  elder  Tarquin  (621  B.  C.),  among  the  Romans. 
The  sceptre  of  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  in 
448,  was  a  golden  rod  of  the  same  height  as  the 
monarch  himself.  The  chanter's  baton  of  SL 
Denis,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  carried  by  Napo¬ 
leon  1.,  and  the  French  kings  before  him,  at  their 
coronal  ion,  as  “  the  golden  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,” 
from  a  seated  figure  of  that  monarch  on  the  top : 
it  is  dated  1884. 
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and  pearls ;  the  gold  cross  is  supported 
by  a  very  large  amethyst.  Another  orb, 
called  the  Queen’s,  is  very  like  this,  but 
smaller.  The  globe  and  cross,  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  dominion,  is  very  common  on  the 
imperial  coins.  Bromley  says  that  Con¬ 
stantine  fixed  them  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  Apollo  of  Phidias.  In  our  own 
country,  its  use  is  ascribed  to  King  Al¬ 
fred,  but  it  certainly  has  been  used  from 
the  time  of  the  Confessor. 

TVte  Cvrtana^  or  Poiutle$s  Sicord  of 
Mercy,  also  called  the  Sword  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  mentioned 
by  both  these  names  in  Matthew  Paris, 
under  the  year  1236,  when  detailing  the 
marriage  ceremonial  of  Henry  III.  In 
ancient  times,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Karls  of  Chester  to  bear  this  sword  be¬ 
fore  the  king.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  car¬ 
ried  it  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 

The  Sword  of  Justice,  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical,  borne  l)efore  the  sovereigns 
at  coronations.  Of  this  in  the  “  Invento¬ 
ry  of  the  Regalia  of  King  James  the  se¬ 
crete  Jewel-house  within  the  Tower  of 
London,”  printed  in  Kalendars  and  In¬ 
ventories  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  written  : 
“  Item,  one  greate  Two-handed  Sworde, 
garnyshed  with  sylver  and  guylte,  pre¬ 
sented  to  King  Henry  VHI.  by  the 
Pope.”  The  two-handed  sword  was  in 
great  favor  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
is  rarely  seen  after  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  l^ing  superseded  by  the  rapier. 
The  Spadone,  as  it  was  called,  could  be 
only  wielded  by  men  of  great  strength 
and  agility. 

The  ArmiUoe,  or  Coronation  Bracelets, 
are  of  gold,  chased  with  the  rose,  fleur 
de  lis,  and  harp,  and  edged  with  pearls. 

The  Royal  Spurs  are  of  curiously 
wrought  gold,  and  are  used  at  corona¬ 
tions.  At  that  of  Charles  II.,  according 
to  Baker’s  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  folio,  1674,  pages  760-768, 
before  quoted,  we  read  that  the  dean 
took  the  spurs  from  off  the  altar,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  Lord  Great  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  touched  the  king’s  heels 
therewith,  and  forthwith  sent  them  back 
to  the  altar. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting 
(thottgh  not  intrinsically  valuable)  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Regalia — namely,  the  am¬ 
pulla,*  or  eagle  of  pure  gold,  used  at 


*  According  to  Pugin,  a  vial  containing  sacred 


coronations  for  the  holy  oil,  which  is 
poured  from  the  beak  into  the  gold 
anointing  spoon,  which  we  shall  notice 
presently.  Tliis  ampulla  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Sens  Abbey  in  France 
by  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  in  1164,  after  the  quarrel  of 
Becket  and  Henry  II.,  the  former  fled  to 
Sens,  where  he  met  the  pope.  He  re¬ 
sided  afterwards  at  the  Abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny,  but  at  the  former  place  some  of 
his  vestments  are  preserved.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  IL,  the  king  was 
anointed  by  the  archbishop  (the  Dean  of 
Westminster  holding  the  ampulha,  and 
pouring  oil  into  the  spoon),  first  in  the 
palms  of  both  his  hands,  in  manner  of  a 
cross.  The  king  was  anointed  on  his 
breast,  between  his  shoulders,  on  both 
his  shoulders,  the  two  bowings  of  his 
arms,  and  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  The 
anointing  was  dried  up  with  fine  linen, 
and  the  loops  of  his  shirt  closed  up  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Spoon  (figured  in  Shaw’s  Dresses 
and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
has  been  probably  used  in  the  coron.a- 
tion  of  our  monarchs  since  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  of  pure  gold,  with  four 
pearls  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  luindle, 
and  the  bowl  has  an  elegant  arabesque 
pattern  engraved  on  it.  The  handle  w’as 
originally  decorated  with  enamel ;  but 
this  has  been  destroyed,  leaving  an  un¬ 
even  surface. 

The  Gold  Salt-cellar  of  State  is  set 
with  jewels  chased  with  grotesque  figures 
in  the  form  of  a  round  castle,  said,  but 
erroneously,  to  be  a  model  of  the  While 
Tower.  The  tops  of  the  five  turrets 
are  for  the  salt.  It  was  presented  to  the 
crown  by  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  w'as 


balm  that  wan  used  in  anointing  the  kings  of 
France  at  tlieir  coronation  was  found  Dt  Rlieims, 
in  tlie  custody  of  the  grand-prior  of  the  monastery 
of  8t.  Kemi,  and  known  as  the  Sainte  Ampoule 
It  wtfs  composed  of  antique  gla-is.  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  high,  seven-eighths  ofan  inch  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  neck.  In  1760,  the  vessel  appeared 
about  two-thirds  full  of  a  reddish  balm.  \Vheu 
king  of  France  was  to  be  crowned,  a  small  portion 
was  extracted  on  the  point  of  a  golden  pin,  and 
mixed  with  the  holy  chrism.  Ihis  vial  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  dove  attached 
to  a  silver  chain,  and  so  suspended  round  the  neck 
of  the  prior  when  carried  in  procession.  Soon 
after  the  execution  of  Tx>ui8  XVI.,  this  interesting 
relic  WHS  destroyed  by  a  republican  named  Kuhl  — 
Glossary  of  Ecc.  Ornament 
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last  used  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  tain^  presented  by  the  corporation  of 
George  IV.  Then  we  have  an  elabo-  Plymouth  to  Charles  II. ;  a  service  of 
rately  chased  Baptismal  Font^  formerly  sacramental  plate,  golden  salt-cellars, 
used  at  the  christening  of  the  royal  coronation  tankards,  gold  spoons,  and 
family ;  and  a  large  silver  Wine  Foun-  a  line  banqueting  dish. 


Chamben's  Journal. 

FRENCH  B.VNK-NOTKS. 


The  French  adopt  a  very  elaborate  plan 
of  lettering  and  tiguring  their  bank¬ 
notes,  as  a  security  against  forgery.  The 
notes  are  issued  in  groups  called  alpha¬ 
bets,  of  25,000  each,  comprising  25  letters 
of  1,000  each  ;  and  the  successive  issues 
or  alphabets  are  numbered  in  regular 
order.  Not  only  is  every  note  different 
from  every  other,  in  some  of  the  symbols 
which  it  bears,  but  it  tells  how  many 
notes  of  that  particular  denomination 
have  been  issued.  M.  Maxime  Du  Camp 
gives  a  particular  instance  of  a  1,000- 
franc  bank-note  ;  it  tells  the  date  of  issue 
at  full,  25th  May,  1808  ;  at  two  of  the 
corners,  the  number  32  denotes  the  32d 
alphabet,  while  a  T  denotes  the  particu¬ 
lar  letter  of  that  alphabet;  in  two  other 
corners,' 369  denotes  the  369th  note  in 
the  series  of  letter  T ;  while  0,793,369 
denotes  that  there  have  been  done  to 
that  date  793,369  notes,  of  1,000  francs 
each,  printed  and  issued.  Every  note, 
in  fact,  has  a  kind  of  surname  which  as¬ 
signs  it  to  a  particular  family,  and  a  kind 
of  baptismal  name  which  belongs  indi¬ 
vidually  to  itself  alone.  From  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  printed,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  two  notes  can  be  quite 
alike  ;  and  this  offers  a  powerful  check 
to  forgers.  The  system  adopted  at  the 
Dank  of  England  is  different  in  its  sym¬ 
bolic  arrangement ;  but  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  is  less  effective. 

Everything  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  notes  is  man.aged  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  care.  The  paper  is  made 
near  Couloinmiers,  in  an  establishment  ex¬ 
pressly  reserved  for  this  purpose.  A  com¬ 
missioner,  appointed  by  the  bank,  resides 
const.antly  at  the  mill.  The  paper  is 
made  by  the  h.and  method,  in  very  small 
sheets  for  one  note  each.  Each  note  bears 
a  water-mark,  which  is  changed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  system.  All  the  pieces  of 
paper  are  clo.sely  examined  in  relation 
to  their  strength,  dimensions,  and  purity; 


and  so  severe  is  the  test,  that  sixty  out 
of  every  hundred  are  rejected,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  pulp  vat.  The  perfect 
sheets  are  packed  in  iron  boxes,  locked, 
sealed  by  the  commissioner,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  bank  at  Paris,  where  an¬ 
other  8e.arching  examination  is  made. 
The  notes  are  packed  in  another  and  a 
larger  receptacle,  of  which  two  high  offi¬ 
cials — the  secretary-general  and  the 
comptroller — retain  two  keys;  and  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  these  two  officials, 
the  precious  (though  unprinted)  bits  of 
paper  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  strong¬ 
box. 

So  much  for  the  paper.  Now  for  the 
plates.  Taking  tho  1,000-franc  note  as  a 
specimen,  the  steel  plate  for  it  cost  M. 
Barre  three  years  of  labor  :  electrotypes 
are  taken  from  this  plate,  for  printing 
from  ;  and  as  50,000  impressions  can  be 
taken  before  the  electrotype  is  worn  out, 
a  succession  of  such  casts  will  render 
it  unnecessary  to  print  from  the  steel 
plate  itself.  For  notes  of  other  and  lower 
denominations,  photographic  ns  well  as 
electrical  agency  is  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition.  An  elaborate  design  is  drawn 
on  a  large  scale  ;  a  reduced  photograph 
is  obtained  from  this  ;  a  plate  is  engraved 
from  the  photograph  ;  and  electrotype 
casts  are  obtained  from  the  plate.  This 
intervention  of  photographic  aid  is  said 
to  render  the  processes  more  rapid,  more 
sure,  and  less  costly.  The  plate  for  the 
lOO-fraiic  note  is  so  exquisitely  engraved 
that  it  took  five  years  to  prepare. 

When  a  new  batch  of  notes  is  to  be 
printed,  an  equivalent  number  of  the 
choicely  prepared  and  preserved  sheets 
of  paper  is  handed  over  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  printing-office.  This  office 
is  among  the  inner  buildings  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  is  governed  by  very  rig¬ 
orous  rules  in  all  things.  The  operatives 
are  all  picked  men,  skilful,  active — and 
silent.  The  sheets,  the  ink,  and  thema- 
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trixes  of  the  plates  are  kept  securely  un¬ 
der  lock  and  key  until  actually  wanted. 
The  printing  is  «'ffected  by  steam-worked 
presses.  The  ink  is  blue,  and  its  compo¬ 
sition  known  to  only  a  few  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  An  inspector  goes  his  rounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  operations, 
watching  every  press,  every  workman, 
every  process,  A  beautiful  machine, 
distinct  f-  om  the  press,  is  employed  to 
print  the  variable  numbers  on  the  note ; 
fed  with  sheets  of  paper,  it  will  number 
a  thousand  of  them  in  succession,  chang¬ 
ing  the  digits  each  time,  and  scarcely 
requiring  to  be  touched  meanwhile ;  even 
the  removal  of  one  note  and  the  placing  of 
another  are  effected  by  automatic  agency. 
At  every  successive  stage,  the  note  is 
examined.  So  complete  is  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  everything,  that  a  record  is  always 
at  hand  of  the  number  of  sheets  rejected 
ever  since  the  Bank  of  France  was  estab¬ 
lished,  be  it  for  defects  in  the  paper,  the 
printing,  or  the  numbering.  When  the 
master  printer  has  delivered  up  his  pack¬ 
ets  of  printed  and  numbered  sheets,  each 
note  is  stamped  with  the  signatures  of 
the  secretary-general  and  the  comptroller. 
This  completes  the  creation  of  notes. 
The  notes  so  created  are  kept  in  a  stron  g 
box,  of  which  the  secretary-general  and 
the  comptroller  have  keys,  and  are 
retained  until  the  day  of  isstie.  Tlie 
chief  cashier  tells  the  governor  that  he 
wants  a  new  supply  of  a  particular  de¬ 
nomination  of  notes,  the  governor  tellsthe 
council,  the  council  tells  tlie  secretary- 
general  and  the  comptroller,  and  these 
two  functionaries  open  their  strongbox, 
and  hand  over  the  notes  demanded.  The 
notes  at  this  time  are  not  re.ally  money  ; 
they  do  not  become  so  until  the  chief 
cashier  ha.s  put  his  signature  to  each,  and 
registered  its  number  in  a  book. 

Tlie  life  of  a  French  bank-note  is  said 
to  average  two  or  three  years,  and  does 
not  terminate  until  tlie  condition  is  very 
shaky  indeed — crimpled,pierced  with  pin¬ 
holes,  corner  creases  torn,  soft,  tarnished, 
deen'pit  while  yet  young.  Some  have 
been  half-burned ;  one  has  been  found 
half-digested  in  the  stomach  of  a  goat, 
and  one  boiled  in  a  waistooat-pocket  by 
a  laundress.  No  matter;  the  cashier  at 
the  bank  will  do  his  best  to  decipher  it; 
he  will  indeed  take  an  infinity  of  trouble 
to  put  together  the  ashes  of  abunied  note, 
and  will  give  the  owner  a  new  note  or 


the  value  in  coin,  if  satisfied  of  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  old  one.  The  bank  authori¬ 
ties  preserve  specimens  of  this  kind  as 
curiosities,  minute  fragments  gummed 
in  their  proper  position  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  V ery  few  of  the  notes  are  actually 
and  irrecoverably  lost.  During  the  last 
sixty-seven  years,  24,000  bank-notes  of 
1,000  francs  each  have  been  issued,  and 
of  this  number  2-3,058  had  been  returned 
to  the  bank  by  the  month  of  January 
Last :  leaving  only  42  unaccounted  for. 
Whether  these  42  are  still  in  existence,  or 
have  been  burned  into  uncollected  ashes, 
or  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  else¬ 
where,  is  not  known.  Of  600-franc  notes, 
24,935  have  been  returned  out  of  25,000. 
The  bank  holds  itself  morally  and  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  for  the  small  number 
of  notes  unreturned,  ready  to  cash  them 
if  at  any  time  presented. 

The  bank  sends  the  oM  notes  again 
and  again  into  circulation,  if  verified  and 
usable ;  but  they  are  examined  first,  and 
any  that  are  too  defective  are  cancelled 
by  stamping  a  hole  in  them.  These  can¬ 
celled  notes  pa.ss  from  one  official  to  an¬ 
other,  and  are  grouped  in  classified  bun¬ 
dles;  the  book  that  records  the  birth 
of  each  note  now  receives  a  notification 
of  its  civil  death;  and  after  three  years’ 
inc.arceration  in  a  great  oak  chest,  a 
grand  conflagration  takes  place.  A  huge 
fire  is  kindled  in  an  open  court ;  the  de¬ 
funct  notes  are  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
revolving  wire-cage  over  the  fire;  the 
cage  is  kept  rotating ;  and  the  minute 
fragments  of  ash,  whirled  out  of  the  cage 
through  the  meshes,  take  their  flight  into 
infinite  space — no  one  knows  whither. 
The  Bank  of  France  prints  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  notes  per  day,  and  destroys  a 
smaller  number,  so  as  to  have  always  in 
reserve  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  notes 
to  meet  any  emergency ;  but  the  actual 
burning,  the  grand  flare-up,  takes  place 
only  about  once  a  month,  when  perhaps 
150,000  will  be  burned  at  once.  The 
French  go  down  to  lower  denominations 
than  the  Bank  of  England — having  notes 
of  100  francs  and  60  francs,  equivalent 
to  £4  and  £2.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  printing  always  going  on  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  seeing  that,  in  18G8, 
they  issued  2,711,000  notes,  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  904,760,000  francs  (aver¬ 
aging  about  £13  each),  and  burned 
1,927,192,  value  768,854,900  francs. 
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It  soumh  a  very  dreadful  thing,  for 
30,000,000  Bterling  in  hank  notes  to  be 
wilfully  burned  in  one  year!  But  there 
is  always  a  pha'iiix  to  rise  from  the  ashes : 
the  bank  can  regenerate  as  fast  as  it  kills. 
The  Bank  of  France,  in  1846,  put  in  cir¬ 
culation  a  beautiful  crimson-printed  note 
for  5,000  francs ;  but  the  French  people 
did  not  like  notes  of  so  high  a  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  all  but  a  very  few  of  this 
kind  have  been  returned  and  cancelled. 
On  one  occasion,  a  superb  individual, 
wishing  to  pay  a  dowry  in  handsome 
8tyle,obtained  twelve  notes  of 5,000  francs 
each  for  the  pur))Ose  ;  but  they  were  re¬ 
turned  the  very  next  day  by  a  banker, 
who  much  preferred  smaller  notes  for 
his  general  purposes.  The  notes  now 
regularly  kept  in  circulation  in  France 
are  those  of  1,000,  500,  100,  and  50 
francs. 

When  photography  became  established 
as  a  practical  art,  it  was  found  that 
bank-notes  printed  with  black  ink  lent 
themselves  too  readily  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  forger.  Thereupon,  the 
Bank  of  France  determined  to  employ 
blue  ink,  which  baffles  the  photographic 
imitator,  and  to  have  some  engraved  de¬ 
vice  or  other  on  both  surfaces.  This 
plan  has  been  completely  successful.  In 
regard  to  other  modes  of  falsification, 
.an  experienced  chemist  is  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  studying  all  new  discoveries 
that  may  perchance  be  brought  into 
requisition,  in  order  to  devise  means  of 
averting  roguery.  Forgery  of  the  notes 
is  now  extremely  rare.  On  one  occa.sion, 
three  persons  attached  to  a  deposed  royal 
prince  were  found  to  have  been  concern¬ 
ed  in  a  dee|)-laid  scheme  of  note-forgery  ; 
a  packet  containing  twelve  false  jiotes  of 
1,000  francs  each  was  presented  to  be 
ca.'ihed,  but  the  fraud  was  detected  in 
time  to  .avert  loss.  About  1853,  a  more 
determined  attempt  upon  the  bank  was 
made.  False  100-franc  notes  came  to 
the  b.ank  with  great  rapidity  and  regu¬ 
larity.  They  were  so  admirably  executed 
that  no  banker,  money-changer,  or  trader 
could  detect  the  fraud,  and  therefore  no 
reason  presented  itself  for  refusing  to 
take  them  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade. 
The  experts  of  the  b.ank  alone  detected 
them  by  means  of  a  tiny  black  spot  near 
the  figure  of  Mercury.  For  eight  years 
continuously  did  these  notes  make  their 
appearance,  defying  all  endeavors  on 


the  part  of  the  authorities  to  discover 
the  malefactors.  The  bank  did  not  like 
to  make  the  fraud  known,  lest  it  should 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
100-franc  notes  generiilly.  At  last  the 
clever  scoundrel  was  discovered  ;  he  was 
an  engraver,  .and  it  was  found  that  he 
had  successfully  put  in  circulation  false 
notes  to  the  value  of  nearly  200,000 
francs.  His  end  was  strange  and  horri¬ 
ble.  Tr.ansported  to  Cayenne  in  1862, 
he  tried  to  escape  into  the  Dutch  s^Ue- 
ments ;  faint  and  exhausted,  he  became 
fast  embedded  in  the  thick  slimy  mud 
of  a  river,  and  was  there  eate7i  alive  by 
crabs  ! 

The  Bank  of  France  makes  all  its  pay¬ 
ments  in  notes,  with  the  necessary  ex¬ 
ception  of  sums  under  50  fr.ancs  ;  but  as 
these  notes  can  bo  immediately  cashed 
in  an  adjoining  office,  the  claimant  has 
at  all  times  virtually  the  command  of 
specie  payment.  In  1868,  there  were 
722  million  francs’  worth  of  notes  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  counter  for  gold.  One 
million  of  francs  in  the  larger  denomina¬ 
tion  of  notes  will  only  weigh  1,644 
grammes,  and  can  be  packed  into  the 
size  ofa  large  octavo  volume.  M.  Maxime 
Du  Camp  states  that  he  one  day  saw 
notes  to  the  value  of  105  million  francs 
(£4,000,000),  spread  out  on  one  table. 
Nevertheless,  these  notes  do  make  a 
formidable  pile  when  assembled  in  great 
number.  lie  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
tanner  at  Dijon  who  declared  publicly 
that  the  annual  budget  of  France  (about 
2000  million  francs)  would  reach  in 
bank-notes  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  at 
St.  B6nigne  Church ;  a  busybody  took 
the  tanner  up  before  the  police  for  hav¬ 
ing  said  something  seditious.  The  tanner 
proved  his  case,  with  abundance  to 
spare  ;  for  it  was  shown  in  evidence  that 
2,000,000  notes  of  1,000  francs  each  would 
make  a  pile  200  metres  high — a  height 
which  certainly  no  steeple  at  present 
reaches,  whatever  may  be  s.aid  ef  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

The  approach  to  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  France  is  by  a  descending  stone 
staircase,  the  masonry  of  which  would 
defy  the  pick,  and  so  narrow  that  two 
persons  cannot  pass  it  abreast.  Four 
iron  doors  present  themselves,  each 
secured  by  three  locks ;  atid  two  keys 
kept  by  two  officials  must  be  used  before 
any  of  the  locks  can  be  opened.  Within 
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the  vaultn  are  ranged  leaden  cliesto,  con¬ 
taining  bags  each  filled  with  10,000 
francs  in  silver,  whereas  the  smaller  bags 
of  gold,  also  containing  the  value  of  10,- 
000  fi  ancs  each,  are  heaped  up  in  jules. 
Silver  ingots,  deposited  by  bankers  and 
money-changers  as  security  for  advances, 
are  ranged  symmetrically  in  masses ;  but 
the  ingots  of  gold,  by  tlieir  yellow  bril¬ 
liancy,  are  more  suggestive  of  exhaust- 
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less  and  most  tempting  riches.  When 
our  authority  visited  the  place  on  a  re¬ 
cent  occasion,  the  vaults  contained — in 
leaden  chests  of  silver  coin,  bags  of  gold 
coin,  and  ingots  of  the  two  metals— the 
prodigious  value  of  720,275,666  francs 
68  centimes  (let  us  give  the  odd  centimes, 
by  all  means).  This  sum  approaches 
very  nearly  to  £30,000,000  sterling. 


Britith  Quarterly. 

THE  CITY  OF  JERUSALEM- PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


Seven  cities,  each  famous  in  history, 
have,  during  a  period  of  more  than  four 
thousand  years,  been  successively  reared 
on  the  site  of  tlie  four  hills,  and  inter¬ 
vening  valleys,  that  are  known  by  the 
common  name  of  Jerusalem.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  and  splendor  of  the  works  of  the 
successive  founders  and  restorers  have 
exceeded  anything  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  historic  times,  with  but  few 
illustrious  exceptions.  The  completeness 
of  the  successive  demolitions  has  been 
proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
structures.  Yet,  so  far  has  the  con¬ 
structive  energy  of  the  builders  exceeded 
the  destructive  fury  of  the  assailants, 
that  .architectural  relics,  distinctly  refer¬ 
able  to  each  of  the  seven  periods  of 
power,  yet  reward  the  toil  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a 
society  has  been  founded,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
guided  by  a  committee  comprising  many 
of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  both 
the  Anglican  and  the  Nonconformist 
Churches,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
archajology  and  topogra[»hy  of  Palestine. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1868,  about  £9,000 
has  been  expended  by  this  society.  The 
results  of  this  expenditure  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited,  not  only  in  the  literary  form  of 
reports,  drawings,  and  photographs,  but 
in  the  physical  shape  of  relics  of  pottery, 
glass,  carving,  sculpture,  coins,  and  war¬ 
like  missiles,  arranged  in  a  temporary 
museum  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
This  result  is  such  as  to  whet  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  explorers,  and  to  show  what 
invaluable  information  may  be  expected 
from  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  ex¬ 
ploration. 


The  remark  that  it  is  practicable  to 
refer  discoveries  of  half-perished  frag¬ 
ments  with  considerable  precision  to  one 
or  other  of  such  remote  periods,  may 
startle  those  who  have  not  given  long 
and  patient  attention  to  the  subject. 
Under  the  historic  continuity  ot  the 
name,  persons  have  lost  sight  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  individuality  of  the  successive  cities. 
Even  the  widely  diflferent  structures 
raised  by  Solomon,  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
by  Herod,  are  confounded  under  the 
name  of  “  The  Temple and  but  few, 
even  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  City,  can  readily 
point  out  the  distinct  sites  of  the  citadels 
of  David,  of  Antiochus,  and  of  Hyr- 
canus. 

With  regard  to  the  original  city,  we 
arc  aware  that  its  antiquity,  as  a  walled 
tow’n,  dates  at  least  forty  centuries  be¬ 
fore  our  time.  A  certain  halo  of  the 
gigantesque  and  of  the  ))atriarchal  brooils 
over  the  site  of  Mount  Zion.  When  the 
thirteenth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings  was 
reigning  at  Thebes,  and  when  the  Hyk- 
608,  or  shepherd  conquerors  of  Lower 
Egypt,  were  ruling  at  Xo/j — when  Yu 
had  recently  established  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy  in  China,  and  an  Assyrian  had  re- 

Iilaced  an  Arab  rule  in  Babylon — the 
:ing  of  Salem  was  illustrious  a.s  the 
“  King  of  Peace,”  and  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God.  The  Jebusites,  after 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  lay  safe  be¬ 
hind  the  colossal  walls  of  Zion  for  450 
years,  till  David  surprised  the  strong¬ 
hold  (as  Alfonso  of  Arragon  surprised 
Naples),  by  gaining  admission  through 
a  water-course.  Twenty-two  years  after 
the  storming  of  Zion,  the  Jebusite  Arau- 
nah,  “  as  a  King,”  ceded  to  the  King  of 
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Israel  the  site  which  waa  afterwards  di¬ 
vided  between  the  precincts  of  tlie  Tem¬ 
ple  and  the  courts  and  gjirdcns  of  the 
palace ;  and  enormous  wrought  stones, 
artificially  ehanuelled  (that  their  mono¬ 
lithic  grandeur  might  not  dwarf  the 
smaller,  though  yet  gigantic,  blocks  of 
the  masonry  of  Solomon),  yet  tell  why 
one  of  the  neighboring  ravines  was 
called  the  “  Valley  of  the  Giants.” 

Davbl,  Solomon,  Uzziah,  Jolham,  Ilezo- 
kiah,  and  .Manasseh  were  the  builders  of 
Ileg.al  Jerusalem.  They  enclosed  and 
adorned  Moriah — Firmanietitum  in  terra 
in  summis  nwntium — defended  Ophel 
by  a  wall  that  united  the  fortification  of 
Zion  to  Moriah;  drew  around  the  base 
of  the  hill,  to  the  north  and  west,  the 
wall  known  as  the  first  wall  of  Josephus, 
and  constructed  a  subterranean  conduit. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  work  of 
Solomon,  the  rusticated  megalithic  ash¬ 
lar,  the  shouldered  lintels,  hollowed  into 
the  resemblance  of  true  arches,  the  rude 
Phoenician  letters  traced  by  the  quarry- 
men  and  stone-hewers  of  Hiram,  the  cis¬ 
terns  and  culvert  of  the  conduit,  are  yet 
to  be  recognized  by  the  character  no 
less  than  by  the  localities  of  the  work. 
Kegal  .Terusalem  stood  for  460  years. 

S.icerdotal  Jerusalem  dates  from  the 
restoration  inaugurated  by  Zerubbabel, 
.after  the  partial  demolition  effected  by 
Nebuchatlnezzar,  to  the  more  complete 
destruction  resulting  from  the  siege  by 
Titus,  a  |)eriod  of  600  years.  Nehemiali 
“the  Tirshatha,”  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
Jonathan,  Simon,  Ilyrcanus,  Herod  the 
Great,  and  Agrippa,  the  fourth  Idumean 
king,  were  the  principal  builders  during 
this  perioil.  The  hill  of  Acr.a,  on  which 
a  citadel  h.ad  been  built  by  Antioch  us 
Epiphanes,  w.as  levelled,  ami  bodily  car¬ 
ried  aw'.iy  into  the  valley,  by  Simoti,  the 
fifty-fourth  high  priest.  The  wrought, 
unrustic  ited  blocks  that  mark  the  build¬ 
ing  of  tlie  magnificent  Herod,  cannot  be 
(confounded  with  the  yet  nobler  work  of 
Solomon,  but  are  superior  to  any  more 
recent  efforts  of  the  mason.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  tower  reared  by  Ilyrcanus 
on  the  site  of  the  royal  p.alace,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod  under  the  name 
of  Antonia,  yet  unquestionably  exist  in 
sitUy  and  await  identification.  Evidences 
of  the  filling  up  of  the  Tyropmon  v.alley 
by  Simon  have  been  recently  detected. 
The  glory  of  this  period  of  six  centuries 
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culminated  in  the  completion  of  the 
Temple  of  Herod.  Coins  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  and  of  the  Seleucidie  (the  latter 
bearing  the  regal  Asiatic  syniliol  of  the 
umbrella),  pottery,  glass  (adorned  by  the 
hand  of  time  with  the  most  lovely  opales¬ 
cent  colors),  a  seal  bearing  the  name 
“  Hagai  Ben  Siiebaniaii,”  inscribed 
lamps,  and,  most  precious  of  all,  a  char¬ 
red  fragment  of  the  cedar  carving  of  the 
great  southern  cloister  of  tlie  Temple,  arc 
among  the  relics  of  this  important  pe¬ 
riod;  which  are  ajipropriately  separated 
from  those  of  its  successor  by  a  group 
of  the  hailstones  of  war, — the  round 
stone  missiles  shot  from  the  Roman  cata¬ 
pults. 

Hadrian  and  Constantine,  Julian  and 
Justini.an,  were  the  builders  of  Roman 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
traces  of  their  handiwork.  Altars,  enta¬ 
blatures,  deeply  incised  rude  Roman  in¬ 
scriptions,  architectural  fragments,  even 
one  or  two  portions  of  statues,  or  of  sta¬ 
tuettes,  attest  their  Pagan  origin.  Crosses 
and  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  cruciform  plan  for  buildings, 
yet  to  be  traced  in  the  foundations,  com¬ 
menced  during  this  period  of  five  centu- 
turies.  The  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre  was  founded  by  Constantine ; 
and  the  active,  unscrupulous,  lucrative 
invention  of  monkish  legends  has  done 
its  very  utmost  to  conceal  the  Roman 
Jerusalem  of  history  beneath  the  monk¬ 
ish  Jerusalem  of  fable. 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  rule  over  the 
Holy  City  endured,  including  the  brief 
interval  of  re.storcd  Christian  sway  under 
Hcr.aclius,  for  480  years.  Moorish  tiles 
are  almost  the  only  relics  of  this  period 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  museum.  On 
the  actual  site  exists  very  much  that  tells 
of  the  Arab  occupation ;  but  it  is  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  examination  or 
portrayal  by  Franks  is  practicable.  It 
was  not  till  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  the  mosque  of  Omar,  or 
the  sacred  inclosurc  of  the  Haram,  the 
site  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace,  could 
bo  seen  by  a  Christian,  except  at  the 
risk  of  life. 

The  ninety  years  of  the  Crusaders  and 
of  the  Norman  kings  of  Jerusalem  have 
left  relics  remarkable  for  their  value,  if 
not  for  their  number.  The  fragments  of 
pottery  found  at  the  Muristan,  and  other 
parts  that  can  bo  directly  identified  with 
16 
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the  crusading  occupation,  are  such  as  to 
Bnp{)ly  a  lost  link  in  the  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  eari  hell  ware.  A  coin  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Latin  emperor  of  Constantin¬ 
ople,  and  another  bearing  the  esciitclieon 
of  Bavaria,  are  among  the  objects  dis 
covered  traceable  to  this  period.  No¬ 
thing  more  distinctly  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  exact  topographical  rescan-h 
tends  to  throw  light  on  historv  and  on 
chronology,  than  do  the  Christian  relics 
found  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Norman  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ' 
existed  .as  a  titular  dignity  for  1 30  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  title  was  ceded 
by  Jean  de  Brienne,  Comte  d’Eu,  to  the 
Emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Yolande,  the  only  daughter  of 
King  Jean,  by  Marie  de  Montscrr.at,  in 
whose  right  he  held  the  shadowy  crow’ii. 
No  regal  title,  in  medisev.al  tunes,  ha.s 
passed,  it)  so  short  a  period,  to  so  many 
claimants.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  the  first  elected  king, 
dying  in  1100,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Baldwin,  on  whose  death,  a.  d. 
1118,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  a  poor  private 
gentleman,  was  elected,  on  the  S(dc 
ground  of  his  distinguished  military 
merii.  Fulk,  Comte  d’ Anjou,  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  Baldwin  11.  in  llJi,  ns 
husband  of  Melesinda,  daughU*r  of  the 
latter.  Their  son,  Baldwin  III,  siuv 
ceedtd  in  1142,  followed,  in  1 1C2,  by  his 
brother  Amaiiri.  B.ildwin  IV.,  son  of 
Amauri,  succeeded  in  1163.  On  his 
death,  sine  prole  (he  was  a  leper),  in 
1185,  Baldwin  V.,  son  of  Sybille  d’An- 
jou,  sister  of  the  “  Leper,”  by  her  first 
husband,  William,  called  “  Longnepee  ” 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  held  the  title  for 
a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gui  de 
Lusiguan,  the  second  husband  of  the  same 
Sybille.  On  the  death  of  Gui,  in  1 192, 
the  crown  devolved  on  Henry  de  Blois, 
Comte  Palatine  de  Champagne,  in  his 
capacity  of  third  husband  of  Isabelle 
d’Anjou,  half-sister  of  Sybille ;  the 
mother  of  Sybille  having  been  Marie, 
daughter  of  Emmanuel  Comnienus,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Constantinople,  first  wife  of 
Amauri  d’Anjou  ;  the  mother  of  Labelle 
being  Agnes  de  Courtenay. 

Isabelle  d’Anjou  was  married  four 
times.  Her  second  husband  was  Con¬ 
rad,  Mai'quis  of  Montserrat,  brother  of 
William  llanguepee.  Her  fourth  spouse, 
Amauri  de  Lusiguan,  succeeded  Henry 


de  Champagne,  as  eleventh  king  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Un  the  di-ath  of  Isabelle, 
Amauri  married  Marie  de  Muntseirat, 
daughter  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Mont¬ 
serrat  and  Isabelle,  his  ou  n  first  wife. 
Marie,  left  a  widow,  manied  Jean  de 
Brienne,  Comte  d’Eu,  twelfth  king;  and 
their  daughter,  Yolande,  carried  her 
transitory  and  fleeting  title,  as  her  dower, 
to  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second. 

This  unexampled  sequence  of  descents 
on  the  side  ofthe  spindle  led  to  a  series 
of  claims  and  counter-claims,  such  as 
might  be  held  to  prove  that  some  degree 
of  practical  good  sense  w’as  possessed  by 
the  authors  of  the  unjust  Salic  law.  llich- 
ard  CflPiir  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  was 
appointed  arbitrator  between  Gui  de  Lii- 
signan,  widower  of  Sybille,  and  Conrad 
de  Montserrat,  hu>band  of  Isabella.  He 
decided  in  favor  of  Com  ad,  w  ho  w  as 
murdered  a  few  days  after  the  award; 
but  the  English  king  gave  his  own  con¬ 
quest  of  Cyprus  to  Gui,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  for  three  hundred  years. 
Thegrainldaughterof  Gui  s<dd  her  right 
to  the  crowti  of  Jerusalem  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  in  virtue  of  w  hieh  purchase  the 
title  has  been,  ever  since  that  time,  borne 
by  the  kings  ofthe  two  Sicilies.  The 
e-laim  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  the  same 
dignity  has  been  urged  since  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Louis  I.,  the  second  Duke,  with 
Anne  of  Cyprus.  The  Emperor  claimed 
the  same  title  as  the  heir  of  Frederic  H., 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  also  quarter  the 
arms  of  Jerusalem,  as  representatives  of 
the  main  line  ofthe  descendants  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Thus,  to  under¬ 
stand  ti  e  question  of  the  descent  of  so 
unreal  a  title  involves  no  small  amount 
of  research,  and  that,  too,  among  autho¬ 
rities  for  the  most  jiart  unfamiliar  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  seventh  iiermanent  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  has  been  that  of  the  Moslem, 
commencing  with  the  capture  by  Suladin, 
and  enduring,  first  under  the  Saracens, 
and  then  under  the  Turkish  caliphs,  to 
our  own  day.  Dilapidation,  dirt,  misery, 
and  decay  have  waited  on  the  Turkish 
rule  ;  and  it  is  no  trifling  achievement  to 
have  obtained  authority  from  the  Sultan 
to  raise  any  portion  of  the  veil  which 
long  neglect  has  drawn  over  the  relics 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  more  desirable 
that  so  unlooked  for  an  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost,  but  that  funds  should 
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be  freely  contributed  towards  an  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  the  Christian  and  the  Jew, 
the  historian  and  the  archaeologist,  the 


man  of  piety  and  the  man  of  taste,  take 
a  common  and  an  imperishable  interest. 


JAMES  T.  BRADY. 

BY  THE  EDITOn. 


Coi.LEY  CiBiiER,  we  believe  it  is,  who, 
in  writing  of  Betterton,  regrets  that  ora¬ 
tory  is  in  its  n.atnre  so  ephemeral,  that 
the  manner  and  tones  which  once  thrill¬ 
ed  a  nat  ion  are  utterly  lost  when  the  lips 
which  uttered  them  are  silenced ;  and 
Rufus  Choate,  at  the  close  of  a  hmg  life, 
during  which  he  h.ad  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  incense  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  eloquence,  said, 
“  There  is  no  immortality  but  in  a  book.” 
This  r.atlier  sadtieniiig  reflection  has 
doubtless  come  freqiti  ntly  to  all  who 
have  thought  upon  the  wrongs  of  history, 
and  the  evideiit  favoritism  of  fame,  but 
it  strikes  us  with  peculiar  force  as  we  sit 
down  to  prepare  this  sketch  of  one  who 
was  so  recently  recognized  among  us«as 
the  foremost  forensic  orator  «tf  his  time, 
but  wiiose  name  already  seems  but  the 
faintest  whi'per  from  a  world  of  recoil¬ 
ing  echoes.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  “stand¬ 
ing  in  full  panoply  of  intellectual  power 
before  our  criminal  tribunals,”  JamesT. 
Brady  was  honored  as  “the  Erskine  of 
America.”  Now,  of  all  the  work  which 
he  did,  of  all  the  splendid  oratorical 
triumphs  which  he  achieved,  nothing 
more  substantial  remains  than  the  fond 
reminiscences  of  personal  friends,  and 
some  noble  traditions  which  under  better 
auspices  would  confer  enduring  dignity 
upon  the  bar  of  his  native  State,  but 
which  are  fast  fading  away  amid  the  de¬ 
bauchery  and  recklessness  that  are  invad¬ 
ing  even  the  sacred  domain  of  our  juris- 
prude!;ce.  N'ic  transit  gloria  mnudi. 

.IamrsTopiiam  Brady  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1815.  Like  Charles  O’Conor,  he  was  of 
Irish  parentage,  his  father  having  come 
tt»  this  country  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Both  his  father  and  mol  her  are  sai<l  to 
have  lieen  of  altogether  unusual  intellec- 
tu  d  ability,  and  Mr.  Brady  the  elder,  in 
particular,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
rare  culture  ami  great  elevation  of  cha¬ 
racter.  To  him  James  was  indebted  for 
the  thorough  training  he  received  in 


youth,  and  for  the  early  opportunities  of 
which  he  made  such  good  use.  While 
still  but  a  lad  just  from  the  school-room, 
James  went  into  his  father’s  law  office  in 
Nassau  si.,  as  student  and  general  office 
boy,  and  so  brilliantly  precocious  was 
his  intelle<-t,  and  so  assiduous  was  his  in¬ 
dustry,  that  in  IsSo,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  had 
entire  charge  of  the  excei-dingly  complex 
and  respon>ible  busiues-i  of  the  office.  Few 
men  have  ever  studied  harder  or  drudged 
more  tiielessly  than  he  did  in  the  early 
years  of  his  professional  life;  and  though, 
ill  the  a<lmii  ation  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
oratory,  his  vast  legal  erudition  w.as  too 
constantly  lost  sight  of,  yet  the  result  of 
those  years  of  industrious  study  was  seen 
throughout  all  his  career,  in  the  marvel¬ 
lous  knowledge  which  he  showed  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  jurisprudence, 
and  the  readiness  with  which,  without 
any  preparation  whatever,  he  would  con¬ 
duct  cases  involvingcomplex  legal  points. 
His  mind  never  fiiled  to  illiimiiiate  what¬ 
ever  subject  it  touched  iifioii,  and  lh.atiiot 
by  the  calcium  light  of  intellectual  pyro- 
techny,  but  by  the  ste.ady  flame  of  solid 
and  substantial  knowleilge. 

Ill  a  science  so  entirely  based  upon 
precedent  as  law,  nothing  can  supersede 
the  necessity  of  that  study  which  scorns 
delights  and  lives  laborious  d.ays.  Not 
even  for.  nsic  eloquence  is  possilde  wdth- 
out  it.  As  Lonl  Erskine  said,  “Remem¬ 
ber  that  no  man  can  be  a  great  advocate 
wdio  is  no  lawyer;  the  thing  is  impossi¬ 
ble.”  And  this  is  the  lesson  which  those 
who  are  young  in  the  jirofession  may 
draw  from  Mr.  Brady’s  life.  Unmindful 
of  the  seductions  of  a  vivid  and  brilliant 
imagination,  he  laboriously  accumulat¬ 
ed  a  store  of  information  which  render¬ 
ed  him  remarkable  in  a  profession  which 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  noblest  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  nation ;  and  the  splendor  of  hia 
eloquence  was  always  equalled  by  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  facts  and  the 
resistless  force  of  his  logic. 
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Mr.  Brady,  we  believe,  lost  bis  first 
case  before  the  courts  ;  but  even  then  he 
made  his  mark,  and  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  a  reputation  M’hich  soon  extended 
throughout  the  land.  He  stepped  at 
once  into  a  lucrative  practice,  and  was 
received  with  honor  from  the  start.  In 
his  very  first  appearance  before  a  jury  Mr. 
Brady  exhibited  the  marvellous  eloquence 
M'hich  atlerwards  made  him  probably  the 
most  powerfid  advocate  who  has  ever 
stood  before  our  courts.  His  power  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  out  of  fifly-tw’o  capital  cases  in 
which  he  was  retained  during  the  long 
course  of  his  professional  career,  he  never 
lost  but  one — that  of  Beall,  who  was  tried 
at  Fort  Lafayette  daring  the  war  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  spy  and  a  guciilla. 

While  yet  a  very  young  man  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  great 
Goodyear  Patent  case,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  we  quote  from  a  very  excellent 
sketch  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Galaxy : 
“  The  bashful  boy  had  risen  rapidly  in 
his  profession.  He  was  retained  by 
Goodyear  in  the  great  india-rubber  case 
of  Goodyear  vs.  Day,  which  was  argued 
at  Trenton,  in  the  United  Circuit  Court, 
before  Justices  Grier  and  Dickinson. 
Daniel  Webster  was  his  senior  counsel. 
Mr.  Choate  was  opposed.  Brady  had 
worked  for  months,  and  opened  the  case 
with  a  two  days’  s|)eech.  Mr.  Webster 
said  on  rising,  that  if  the  case  was  won, 
the  triumph  would  be  due  to  its  able  and 
thorough  preparation  by  his  junior.  ‘  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Brady,’  he  said,  ‘  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  liave  opened  this 
case ;  you  have  cut  a  broad  highway 
through  it.’  It  was  a  great  combination. 
The  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  and 
the  two  best  advocates  of  the  nation.  In 
connection  with  the  india-rubber  cases 
is  a  fact  which  testifies  his  character.  A 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year  for  life  was  ofier- 
ed  to  be  settled  upon  him  by  the  rubber 
company  if  he  would  advise  a  certain 
course;  but  not  deeming  it  right,  he  re¬ 
jected  the  offer.” 

Since  that  time  scarcely  any  great 
case  has  been  tried  in  this  country  with 
which  Mr.  Brady  did  not  have  some 
connection.  The  Parish  will  case,  the 
Allaire  case,  the  Street  Commissioner 
cases,  the  case  of  Governor  Price  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Forrest  divorce 
case,  were  all  participated  in  by  him  as 


le.ading  counsel.  In  the  famous  trial  of 
Daniel  E.  Sickles  for  the  shooting  of 
Philip  Barton  Key,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
nearly  the  wliole  conduct  of  the  «lelence 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brady  by 
his  .associate  counsel,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  skill  that 
isickles  walked  forth  a  free  man.  In 
this  celebrated  case  Mr.  Brady  set  the 
seal  upon  his  fame  ns  a  criminal  lawyer, 
but  it  is  now  seen  that  he  contributed  to 
the  establishing  of  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  precedents  that  has  crept  into 
American  jurisprudence. 

As  a  public  speaker,  ])articularly  on 
political  subjects,  Mr.  Brady  attained  a 
success  ftdly  equal  to  his  triumphs  at  the 
bar ;  and  at  a  social  entertainment  he 
was  unrivalled  for  genial,  delicate  humor, 
and  fertility  and  brilliancy  of  wit.  It 
was  shortly  after  one  of  these  occasions 
(the  Gerard  dinner)  on  which  he  was  the 
“  bright  particular  star  ”  of  Uie  com 
pany,  that  he  was  stricken  down  with 
paralysis,  which  brought  his  life  to  a 
close  on  February  9th,  18G9,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Brady  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  speak.  Death 
silences  gossip  if  it  does  not  expiate 
faults,  and  public  criticism  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  abstained  from  violating  the  shrine 
of  his  individual  experience.  Harsh 
things  were  s.aid  about  him  in  his  life, 
but  by  general  consent  the  evil  w'hich 
he  did  has  been  interred  with  his  bones ; 
and  it  is  more  genial  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  and  noble  aspects  of  his 
ch.aracter, — upon  his  consideration  for 
others,  for  which  he  was  remark.able 
even  as  a  boy ;  upon  his  life-long  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  the  stipport  of  whom  devolved 
upon  him  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  upon 
his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
who  ever  found  in  him  a  willing  and 
sympathetic  assistant ;  upon  his  bound¬ 
less  b  t  judicious  liberality ;  and  the 
inflexible  integrity  of  his  professional 
character,  against  which  a  word  was 
never  whispered. 

In  the  present  corruption  which  is  fast 
debauching  the  bar  and  the  judiciary  of 
his  native  State,  the  fame  of  James  T. 
Bkady,  and  the  professional  example 
which  he  left,  are  not  only  a  legacy  but 
a  reproach. 
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A  CONFESSION  AND  APOLOGY. 

’Tts  timo  that  I  should  loose  from  life  at  last 
This  heart’s  unworthy  loiipng  for  tho  past, 

Kro  life  be  turned  to  loathing. 

For  love,  at  least  this  love  of  one  for  one, 

Is,  at  the  best,  not  all  bcueath  the  sun. 

And  at  the  worst,  ’tis  nothing. 

Not  that,  of  all  tho  past,  I  would  forget 
One  pleasure  ®r  one  pain.  1  cherish  yet, 

Aud  would  dishonor  never. 

All  I  have  felt.  But,  cherished  though  it  be, 

’Tis  time  my  past  should  set  my  future  free. 

For  life's  renewed  endeavor. 

Not  much  1  reverence  that  remorse  which  flies 
To  desert  eaves,  and  bids  its  dupes  despise 
Themselves  on  whom  it  preys ; 
Wasting  the  worth  of  life  on  worthless  pain. 

To  make  tho  future,  as  tho  past  was,  vain, 

By  endless  self-dispraiso. 

As  though,*  forsooth,  because  a  man  is  not 
His  self-made  god,  ho  needs  must  curse  his  lot 
With  self-contempt  I  as  though 
Some  squalid  maniac,  that  with  life  long  moan 
lusulle  man's  flesh  and  blood,  with  these  hath  done 
Tho  best  that  man  can  do  I 

Nor  am  I  keen  to  urge  that  common  claim 
On  this  world  or  another — here,  for  fame. 

Which  only  gntws  on  graves — 

Or  there  for  so  much,  purclia.sablo  here 
By  earth’s  joy  stinted,  of  celestial  cheer ; 

The  stimulant  of  slaves. 

Not  for  reward,  not  for  release  from  pain, 

But  with  a  man’s  imperative  disdain 

Of  all  that  wastes  man’s  nature, 
Rise,  0  my  soul,  and  reach  to  loftier  things. 
Untrammelled  by  this  florid  weed  thatcliugs, 
Stunting  a  spirit's  stature  1 

T  was  not  born  to  sit  with  shrouded  head,  ■ 
Piping  shrill  ditties  to  tho  unburied  dead. 

While  life’s  armed  host  sweeps  by. 
I  hear  the  clarion  call,  the  war-steed  neigh, 

Tho  banner  fluttering  in  the  wind’s  free  play, 

Tho  bravo  man’s  battle-cry. 

And  I  am  conscious  that,  where  all  things  strive, 
’Tis  shameful  to  ait  still.  I  would  not  live 
Content  with  a  life  lost 
In  chasing  mine  own  fancies  through  void  air. 

Or  dc<cking  forth  in  forms  and  phrases  fair 
The  miserable  ghost 

Of  personal  joy  or  pain.  Tlic  ages  roll 
Forward,  artd.  forward  with  them,  draw  my  soul 
Into  time's  infinite  sea. 

And  to  bo  glad,  or  sad,  I  care  no  more ; 

But  to  have  done,  and  to  have  been,  before 
I  cease  to  do  and  bo. 

From  the  minutest  struggle  to  excel. 

Of  things  whose  momentary  myriads  dwell 
In  drops  of  dew  confined. 


To  spirits  standing  on  life's  upmost  stair. 

Whose  utterances  alter  worlds,  and  are 
Tho  makers  of  mankind, 

AU  things  cry  shame  on  lips  that  squander  speech 
In  words  which,  if  not  deeds,  are  worthless  each. 

Not  here  are  such  words  wanted. 
Where  all  bestirs  itself,  where  dumb  things  do,' 
By  nobly  silent  action,  speak,  and  go 

Forth  to  their  fates  undaunted. 

Shame  on  the  wretch  who,  bom  a  man,  foregoes 
Man's  troublous  birthright  for  a  brute’s  repose  1 
Shame  on  the  eyes  that  see 
This  mighty  universe,  yet  see  not  there 
Something  of  difficult  worth  a  man  may  dare 
Bravely  to  do  and  be  I 

Yet  is  there  naught  for  shame  in  anything 
Once  dear  and  beautiful  The  shrivelled  wing, 
Scathed  by  what  seeiued  a  star. 
And  proved,  alas  I  no  star,  but  withering  fire. 

Is  worthier  than  the  wingless  worm’s  desire 
For  nothing  fair  or  far. 

Rather  the  ground  that's  deep  enough  for  graves, 
Rather  the  stream  that’s  strong  enough  for  waves 
Than  the  loose  sandy  drift 
Whose  shifting  surface  cherishes  no  seed 
Either  of  any  flower  or  any  weed. 

Whichever  way  it  shift. 

Or  stagnant  shallow  which  the  storms  despise. 
Naught  finding  there  to  prey  upon,  I  prise. 

Why  should  roan’s  spirit  shrink 
From  feeling  to  the  utmost — be  it  pain 
Or  pleasure — all  ’twas  formed,  nor  formed  in  vaiu. 
To  feel  with  force  ?  I  think 

That  never  to  have  aimed  and  missed  is  not 
To  have  achieved.  I  hold  tho  loftier  lot 
To  ennoble,  not  escape, 

Life’s  sorrows  and  love’s  pangs.  1  count  a  man, 
Ti'.ough  sick  to  death,  for  something  nobler  than 
A  healthy  dog  or  ape. 

I  deem  that  nothiug  sulTered  or  enjoyed 
By  a  man’s  soul  deserves  to  be  destroyed : 

But  rather  to  be  made 
Means  of  a  soul’s  increased  capacity 
Either  to  suffer,  and  to  gain  thereby 
A  more  exalted  grade 

Among  the  spirits  purified  by  pain ; 

Or  to  enjoy,  and  thereby  to  attain 

That  lovelier  influence 

Reserved  for  spirits  that,  ’mid  the  general  moan 
Of  human  griefs,  praise  God  with  dearest  tone 
Of  joyous  trust  intense. 

And  for  this  reason,  I  would  yet  keep  fair 
And  fresh  the  memory  of  all  things  that  were 
Sweet  in  tlieir  place  and  season : 
And  I  forgive  my  life  its  failures  too. 

Since  failures  old,  to  guide  endeavors  new, 

I  prise  for  the  same  reason. 
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Oh  go  not  jet,  mj  loTe. 

The  night  is  dark  and  vast ; 

The  white  moon  is  hid  in  her  heaven  above, 
And  the  waves  climb  high  and  fast. 

Oh,  kiss  roe  kiss  me  once  again. 

Lest  thj  kiss  should  bo  the  last,  ^ 

Oh,  kiss  roe  ere  we  part ; 

Grow  closer  to  mj  heart ; 

My  heart  is  warmer,  surely,  tlian  the  bosom  of 
the  main. 

0  joy  I  0  bliss  of  blisses  1 
My  heart  of  hearts  art  thou ; 

Come  bathe  mo  with  thy  kisses, 

My  eyeli'ls  and  my  brow. 

Hark  how  the  wild  ruin  hisses. 

And  the  loud  sea  roars  below. 

Thy  heart  beats  through  thy  rosy  limbs, 

8o  gladly  does  it  stir: 

Thine  eye  iu  drops  of  gladness  swims. 

I  have  bathed  tbeo  with  the  pleasant  myrrh ; 

lliy  locks  arc  dripping  balm ; 

Thou  shalt  not  wander  hence  tc-uigbt. 

I’ll  stay  thee  with  my  kisses. 

To-night  the  roaring  brii;c  > 

Will  rend  thy  golden  tresses ; 

The  ocean  with  the  morrow  light 
Will  be  both  blue  and  calm  ; 

And  the  billow  will  embrace  thee  with  a  kiss  as 
soft  as  mine. 

No  western  odors  wander 

On  the  black  and  moaning  sea. 

And  when  thou  art  dead,  Lcander, 

My  soul  must  follow  thee ! 

Oh  go  not  yet,  ray  love, 

Thy  vo.ce  is  sweet  and  low ; 

The  deep,  salt  wave  breaks  in  above 
Those  marble  steps  below. 

The  turret  stairs  are  wet. 

That  lead  into  the  sea. 

Leander,  go  not  yet. 

The  pleasant  stars  have  set ; 

Oh,  go  not.  go  not  yet. 

Or  I  will  follow  thee. 


ALL  SAINTS  AND  ALL  SOULS. 

“  Mmy  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  ” 

HEBE  are  who  find  their  life’s  delight, 

O  Lord  I  in  Thee,  on  whom  Tliy  grace 
Sets  from  the  womb  the  halo-light 
They  wear  that  see  Thy  nearer  face.  ‘ 

And  some,  with  sudden,  strong  surprise, 
That  maaters  sin  and  hate,  and  pride. 
Thou  takest,  as  through  parted  skies 
W  hen  Riul  beheld  the  Crmdfled. 

Thou  choosest,  and  they  hear  Thee  call, 
For  still  Thou  wilt  not  dwell  alone ; 
These  are  Thy  sainU,  O  Lord  1  hut  all 
The  souls  thou  mideest  are  Thine  own. 


Too  well  we  know  they  pass  Thee  by. 

Nor  hear  Thy  voice,  so  Hcrco  the  diu 
The  world  without  them  makes,  the  cry 
Of  passion  calls  so  loud  withiu. 

But  must  they  walk  the  downward  way  j 
To  those  dark  gates,  whereon  despair 
Is  writ,  nor  see  again  the  day  T 
Will  no  wild  agonies  of  prayer 

Beach  to  the  scats  of  peace,  and  break 
The  calm  of  hoaveu’s  harmonious  days  7 
No  far-off  sound  of  wailing  make 
A  discord  in  the  eternal  praise  ? 

Oh  I  yet  wo  trust  Thy  love,  aiid  Him, 

'The  blessed  Christ,  who  works  Thy  will. 
Who  once  through  trackless  regions  dim 
Of  Hades  passed,  and  rules  them  still ; 

Nor  rests,  nor  weary  grows,  nor  faints. 

Till  all  his  royal  work  be  done, — 

Till  added  to  Thy  first-fruit  saints 
The  harvest  of  'Thy  souls  be  won. 

A.  J.  C. 


ENDYMION. 

(ELEOIACd.) 

I. 

OvEB  the  hills  to  the  west,  when  the  roseate  light 
was  declining. 

When  the  coy  kisses  of  Eve  flushed  with  their 
purple  the  sky  ; 

When  tiie  gold  shimmering  lamp  of  Hesperus, 
tenderly  shining. 

Lit  the  gray  depths  of  the  dolls  where  the  blue 
violets  lie : 

II. 

Wandered  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  raven-tressed, 
tear-dropping,  plaining. 

Seeking  her  snowy-limbed  love — he  who,  in  in¬ 
dolent  rest, 

Lay  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  in  glorious  beauty, 

.  disdaining 

Maidens’  caresses  and  wiles,  love  unaroused  in 
his  breast. 

ni. 

Round  his  fair  brow  the  bright  locks,  thick-curl¬ 
ing,  and  twining,  and  gleaming. 

Fall,  in  a  tangle  of  gold,  veiling  his  face  from 
the  sight 

Of  the  fond  amorous  Queen,  whose  love-rays 
upon  him  are  streaming: 

Dian,  who  bends  with  a  kiss,  bold  ’ncath  the 
cover  of  night. 

IT. 

Stirs  in  his  slumber  the  boy,  moves  in  half-con- 
Bcious  awaking. 

Opens  his  radiant  eyes,  filled  with  a  tremulous 
dew; 

Turns  to  the  Heaven  hie  gaze.  Earth’s  thoughts 
and  her  visions  forsaking ; 

Fired  is  his  soul  with  a  love,  passionate,  instant, 
and  true. 
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T. 

Kistn^,  lie  stands  on  the  hill,  for  the  far-awaj 
lonirin?  and  siji'hinir, 

Calls  with  a  hcart*thrilling  sob,  calls  in  a  voico  of 
despair, 

On  the  dear  spirit  unknown,  whibt  the  cohoes, 
faintly  roplyitijf. 

Wake  a  vain  hope  in  his  soul,  die  in  impalpable 
air. 

VI. 

Thus  is  it  ever  in  life :  we  slumber,  wrapped  in 
the  plory, 

Blis.s,  of  unrealised  dreams  dreamt  in  our  flower- 
strewn  dawn ; 

Cometh  a  day  of  unrest,  when  is  flnished  the 
fairy-told  .story. 

Seek  wo  in  vain  for  our  dreams, — Lo,  tho  bright 
vision  is  gone. 

A.  II.  B. 


ST.  GUTIILAC. 

BY  WILLIAM  WALLACE  YOUNG. 

I  I! AD  Strange  talk  with  Niobc  ; 

Our  ways  were  by  the  vine-bowers 
At  noon;  rose-vino  and  vineyard-troo 
Stood  backward  from  bluff  walls  of  sea, 
Flowers  of  sward  from  sea-flowers. 

*•  My  life  iv  cost  aloft  alone,” 

1  broke  mv  troubled  reverie  ; 

“  Like  these  worn  turrets  of  gray  stone. 
To  hear  its  circling  seas  make  moan 
Its  destiny  shall  ever  be.” 


*'  Like,  yet  unliko,"  she  answered  me ; 

”  These  cliffs  are  the  lone  coast-wardens; 
But  what  life  hath  had  need  of  thee. 

And  thy  rain  strength  to  guard  the  sea. 

And  sea-winds  from  its  vine-garduus  T  ” 

I  heard  her  through;  no  word  I  said, — 

My  thoughts  were  of  the  KingVs  daughter. 
When  quickly,  lo!  the  day  was  dead. 

And  nodding  surges  made  his  bed, 

Down  windy  leagues  of  sea-water. 

She  touched  ray  arm :  “  Night  grows  apace. 
Who  has  not  seen  his  life-labor. 

Nor  held  his  heart’s  wish  face  to  face  ? 

Now  passing  soon,  God  send  him  grace. 

And  quiet  ghost  for  grave-neighbor." 

At  this  my  soul  made  sudden  wail. 

Roaming  its  grated  barrier. 

Beneath,  the  glimmering  port  was  pale 
With  many  a  white  wraitli  of  a  sail ; 

I  cried,  “  I  will  not  tarry  hero ; 

Tho  shrouded  ships  at  ebb  of  tide"! 

Shall  floe  this  fated  harbor-shore. 

Surely,"  I  said,  “  the  world  is  wide ; 
Farewell,  and  wilt  thou  ever  bide  ?  ” 

“  Alas,”  she  said,  “  for  evermore.” 

Men  seek  sweet  peace  in  many  lands. 

Fall  sick  and  die  in  quest  of  her ; 

Then,  white  face  and  still,  folden  handa 
Are  peace,  yet  no  man  understands 
Her  way  was  by  a  sepulchre. 
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A  cross  A  merici  and  Asia.  Notes  of  a  Five  Years' 
Journey  Honnd  the  World.  By  Raphael  PuMPELLY. 
New  York:  Lr-ypoUlt  &  Holt.  187i». 

Professor  Pumpelly  has  already  become  known 
to  tho  readers  of  our  periodical  literature  as  tho 
author  of  the  most  thoroughly  excellent  articles  on 
China  and  tho  Chinese,  and  on  tho  wild  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  own  frontier  life,  which  have  yet 
found  their  way  into  the  magazines.  It  will  now 
bo  perceived  that  these  articles  were  detached 
portions  of  tho  present  work,  and  timely  and  val¬ 
uable  08  they  were  in  furnishing  data  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  right  opinion  upon  one  of  tho  most 
pressing  and  vital  questions  which  can  claim  the 
public  attention,  their  full  significance  can  be  ap- 
prei'iatcd  only  when  read  in  their  proper  places  in 
tho  author's  narrative.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man 
of  sucli  general  culture  and  special  attainments  as 
Professor  Pumpelly  can  spare  tho  time  for  a  long 
voyage  round  the  world ;  ii  is  more  seldom  stili 
that  one  is  found  willing  to  devote  these  abilities 
to  tho  careful  preparation  of  a  book  of  popular 
travels ;  and  “  Acros.s  America  and  Asia  ”  will 
take  its  place  among  the  few  works  of  its  kind 
which  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  position  in  our 
libraries.  What  Humboldt  did  for  the  portion  of 
Central  Asia  which  he  visited,  thochapters  of  tho 
present  volume  which  refer  to  China  and  Japan 
do  for  tliose  countries  ;  and  though  tho  lapse  of 


time  will  impair  their  charm  of  novelty,  they 
possess  a  substantial  value  altogether  independ¬ 
ent  of  tho  dissertations  upon  changing  social 
c'laractcristics.  and  political  complications  which 
are  already  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  public  mind. 

Before  sketching  the  route  pursued  by  Mr. 
Pumfielly  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  tx.jlaiii  tho 
special  feature  of  his  work,  by  stating  that  a  largo 
portion  of  his  travels  were  made  in  an  official 
capacity,  first  as  miniug  engineer  to  the  San 
Rita  mines  in  Arizona,  and  subsequently  as 
Mining  Engineer  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernments.  This,  besides  directing  his  attention 
es|)ecially  to  the  geological  aspects  of  the  various 
countries,  afforded  him  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  his  Asiatic  journeys  which  are  rarely  accorded 
to  “outside  barbariaus.” 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  18S0,  when  the  black 
cloud  of  war  was  lowering  over  tho  land,  that  Mr. 
Pumpelly  found  himself  in  Arizona,  the  scene  of 
his  first  experiences;  and  it  was  in  1865,  when 
tho  terrible  conflict  was  over,  and  Peace  was  once 
more  searching  for  her  olive  branches,  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  again  in  America,  having  in  the  mean  time 
traversed  California,  Japan,  China,  the  plateau  of 
Central  Asia,  Siberia,  and  Europe.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  our  Mexican  fron¬ 
tier,  which  resulted  in  the  hostilities  of  the  last 
few  years,  were  fast  approaching  a  crisis  when  our 
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author  reached  the  San  Rita  mines,  and  bo  was 
obliged  to  abandon  them  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
months  only.  Ilo  was  there  quite  long  enough, 
however,  to  have  a  series  of*'  hairbreadth  ’scapes  ” 
and  most  thrilling  adventures,  the  narration  of 
which  reads  like  a  chapter  from  Cooper.  They 
were  more  than  sufficient,  we  confess,  to  render  us 
contented  with  living  east  of  the  Alleghanics,  but 
they  were  only  the  first  of  a  scries  which  attended 
Ur  I’umpelly  throughout  his  travels,  and  servo 
to  enliven  the  narrative.  Ho  seems  to  have 
been  an  extraordinarily  cool,  daring,  and  adven¬ 
turous  traveller,  and  it  is  to  this  that  wo  arc  in¬ 
debted  for  much  that  is  valuable  as  well  as  enter¬ 
taining  in  his  volume. 

la  the  chapters  on  Japan  and  China,  the  author 
gives  us  a  record  of  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years  or  more,  and  etnbracing  a  large 
portion  of  both  empires.  He  visited  the  principal 
mines  of  the  two  countries,  penetrated  Northern 
China  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  furnishes  notes  of  great  scientific  value  upon 
the  geological  formations  and  natural  history  of 
eastern  Asia.  Throughout  the  volume  the  author 
has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  supcrfi.-iial  bril¬ 
liancy  of  narrative  to  his  de.sire  to  afford  accurate 
special  information,  and  wliile  the  episodes  and 
adventures  of  his  journeys  arc  treated  cursorily 
as  episodes,  the  scientific*  questions  which  will  in¬ 
terest  scholars,  and  which  are  the  factors  from 
which  the  equation  of  Asia’s  future  must  bo 
formed,  receive  elaborate  and  careful  attention. 
In  these  chapters,  too,  is  mar’sedly  displayed  that 
generous  and  liberal  culture  that  we  have 
spoken  of  as  distinguishing  Mr.  Pumpelly,  which 
enables  him  in  treating  of  “  the  Chinese  question  " 
to  rise  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  intellectual 
arrogance  of  Western  civilization ;  to  recognize 
the  grandeur  of  a  civilization  wiiich,  though  pro¬ 
pelled  by  different  levers  from  ours,  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  for  thirty  centuries,  while  other  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples  and  empires  have  cast  their 
shadows  upon  history  and  vanished  forever ;  and 
to  bring  a  just  menfcil  impartiality  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  dignified  questions  of  interna¬ 
tional  polity. 

Such  culture  it  is  that  has  found  practical  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  famous  “Co-operative  Policy" 
aud  in  the  Burlingame  Embassy,  and  such  culture 
it  is  that  renders  portions  of  Professor  Pum- 
pelly’s  book  the  mo.st  enlightened  and  valuable 
criticism  which  China  and  the  Chinese  have  yet 
received. 

The  nineteenth  chapter,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
*•  The  Chinese  as  Emigrants  and  Colonizers,”  is 
of  special  interest  to  us  just  now,  bearing  as  it 
does  upon  one  of  our  most  important  social  prob¬ 
lems  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  clearest,  most 
luminous,  and  most  hopeful  exposition  which  the 
subject  has  obtained.  Ignoring  the  transient 
complexities  inseparable  from  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  the  author  founds  bis  judgment  upou  the 
concrete  facts  of  history  and  of  htiman  nature  as 
developed  by  experience,  and  sees  in  the  future, 
not  conflict  and  the  antipathies  of  race,  and  a 
general  retrogression  towards  barbarism, — but 
the  harmonious  merging  of  two  civilizations ;  the 
Chinese  with  his  marvellous  persistence  aud 
vitality  co-operating  with  his  Western  brother  in 
•ompelling  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  to  oon- 
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tribute  to  the  maintenanoe  of  man.  In  Cliineso 
emigration  to  the  United  Htates  ho  sees  little  to 
fear  aud  much  to  hope.  Wt  need  labor  and  popu¬ 
lation— Picy  need  employment  and  land;  and  it  will 
be  hard  if  an  equation  thus  based  on  mutual  inte¬ 
rest  cannot  bo  worked  out  harmoniously  and  well. 

At  any  rate  the  problem  is  working  itself  out. 
The  day  when  the  first  train  on  the  Pacific 
railroad  connected  with  the  Chinese-American 
steamers  saw  the  commencement  of  the  solution. 

“  This  lino  across  the  continent  and  across  the 
ocean  is  8urt*ly  but  the  beginning  of  a  g.*eat  net¬ 
work,  which  on  the  new  map  of  every  decade  will 
measure  the  growing  enterprise  of  our  own  con¬ 
tinent,  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  eastern  and  northern 
Asia."  Then  will  bo  completed  “a  gnuid  cycio in 
the  history  of  civilization.  '1  he  compass,  prijit- 
ing,  gunpowder,  the  use  of  coni,  and  a  vague 
knowledge  of  some  subtle  thiid  in  the  earth  and 
air— all  these  had  their  origin  among  a  people  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Long  applied 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  in  their  simplest  forms 
to  their  simplest  uses,  these  iustrumeuts  of  civili¬ 
zation  have  travelled  westward  around  the  glol)e 
during  600  years,  becoming  perfected,  and  build¬ 
ing  up  sciences  and  arts  which  give  command 
over  time  and  space,  over  force  and  matter,  until 
now  the  only  step  that  remains  to  complete 
the  circle  and  the  cycle  is  their  engraftment  on 
the  stock  from  which  they  sprung.’’ 

The  journey  through  Siberia  and  eastern  Russia 
was  made  in  a  sleigh  at  midwinter,  and  of  course, 
w'ith  the  thermometer  at  from  7()  to  120  degrees 
below  zero,  afforded  but  few  opportunities  for 
observation.  It  would  bo  difficult,  however,  to 
place  Mr.  Pumpelly  in  a  position  in  which  ho 
would  fail  t.)  find  something  of  interest  to  record, 
and  he  gives  us  fleeting  but  characteristic 
glimpses  of  the  couniry  and  of  the  customs  and 
character  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  jour¬ 
ney  round  the  world  that  it  was  confined  to  the 
north  temperate  zone,  though,  as  the  author 
says,  within  these  limits  he  experienced  “very 
nearly  the  greatest  possible  extremes  of  climate. 
On  the  deserts  of  the  Gulf  of  California  the  ther- 
monjcter  ranged  for  weeks  as  high  as  120  and  126 
degrees  in  the  shade,  and  nearly  160  in  the  sun; 
while  in  Siberia  it  fell  to  70  degrees  below  zero- 
extremes  diflering  by  230  degrees.” 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  literary 
skill  which  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  of 
the  author’s  narrative.  Though  somewhat  com¬ 
posite  in  character,  and  at  times  abruptly  discur¬ 
sive,  it  is  evidently  the  careful  and  deliberate 
work  of  a  finished  scholar,  and  exhibits  none  of 
the  hasty  traces  of  a  traveller  fearful  of  losing  his 
impressions,  and  anxious  to  get  his  manuscript 
to  press. 

'The  publishers  have  produced  the  work  in 
handsome  and  appropriate  style.  It  is  printed  on 
fine,  heavy  paper,  is  embellished  by  maps  and 
geological  charts,  numerous  engravings,  most  of 
which  are  l>oth  good  aud  new.  and  has  for  a  frontis¬ 
piece  a  photo-lithograph  of  the  celebrated  bronze 
statue  of  Buddha,  at  Kamakura.  It  also  contains 
tables  of  agricultural  productions  and  mining  sta¬ 
tistics,  with  a  couple  of  appendices  disctissiiig 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  aspects  of  the 
great  Tai-Ping  Rebellion. 
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Wo  ouffht  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  essay  on 
“Japanese  Art.”  by  Mr.  John  L-.i  Purne,  which 
is  a  very  valnable  addition  to  the  narrative.  It 
is  of  great  interest  as  fur  as  it  g^oes,  but  it  is  eon* 
fined  principally  to  sujfgfestion,  and,  considering' 
the  importance  and  novelty  of  the  subject  seems 
scarcely  so  comprehensive  as  wo  could  wish. 

The  Ilietorp  of  Itomr.  By  TnEonon  Mommsen. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  William  P  Dick¬ 
son.  D  D.  New  York  :  Chariee  Seribner  dt  Co. 

One  of  the  finest  triumphs  of  modem  historical 
criticism,  and  one  ®f  the  most  brilliant  vindica¬ 
tions  of  the  claims  of  German  scholarship,  is  this 
history  of  the  first  ape  of  Rome,  which  Dr. 
Mommsen,  followinp  in  the  steps  of  Niebuhr,  has 
griveti  t  the  world’s  literature.  Commencinp  at 
the  era  of  tho  earliest  miprations  into  Italy,  it 
carries  ns  throuph  what  is  known  as  tho  “mythi¬ 
cal  period,”  throwinp  the  lipht  of  modern  iuvesti- 
pations  upon  the  old  leponds  and  traditions  which 
were  so  lonp  accepted  as  history,  and  closes  with 
the  fall  of  the  Republic  and  tho  rise  of  tho  empire 
of  the  f’iesar.s. 

AVliat  Gil)bon  did  in  his  preat  work  for  tho 
Empire,  Dr.  Mommsen  dor  s,  and  with  equal  leam- 
inp  and  ability,  for  tho  Republic;  and  while  Gib¬ 
bon  has  written  of  the  “Decline  and  Fall  of  tho 
Roman  Empire.”  Dr.  Mommsen  has  piven  us  by 
far  th3  b)st  history  of  tho  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

To  Niebuhr  is  undoubtedly  duo  the  honor  of 
havinp  first  subjected  tho  early  history  of  Romo 
to  a  scarchinp  critical  examination,  and  of  expos¬ 
ing  the  myih  cal  and  lopendary  cliaractcr  of  all 
tho  received  records, — inrleed  ho  is  fairly  entitled 
to  1)0  considered  the  founder  of  modern  historical 
criticism  — but.  as  Dr.  Schmitz  says  in  his  preface 
to  tho  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  “  Much 
that,  could  not  but  be  obscure  and  unintellipible 
in  the  days  of  Niebuhr  has  since  been  made  clear 
by  the  more  extended  researches  of  numerous 
scholars  in  this  and  other  countries;  many  mis¬ 
takes  unavoidable  to  the  first  inquirers  have  been 
rectified;  and  many  an  hypothesis  has  l)een 
proved  to  bo  without  solid  foundation :  but  with 
all  thi.s,  the  main  resttUs  arrived  at  by  tho  in¬ 
quiries  of  Niebuhr,  such  as  his  views  of  the  ati- 
cienl  population  of  Rome,  the  oripin  of  the  P'ebs. 
tho  relation  between  tho  patricians  and  tho  ple¬ 
beians.  tho  real  nature  of  tho  nger  publicus.  and 
many  other  points  of  interest,  have  been  acknowl- 
edped  by  all  his  successors,  and  however  much 
some  of  them  may  bo  inclined  to  cavil  at  particu¬ 
lar  opinions,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  main  pillars 
of  his  grand  structure  are  still  unshaken,  and  are 
as  pueli  tacitly  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Mommsen, 
who  in  the  present  w’ork  has  incorporated  all  that 
later  researches  have  brought  to  lipht  in  tho  his¬ 
tory  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  other  nations 
which  in  course  of  time  became  subject  to  tho 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  Many  points  are  still 
matters  of  mere  conjecture,  and  Dr.  Mommsen 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  such  cases  but  theories ; 
but  whatever  ultimately  their  value  may  be  found 
to  ho,  they  are  at  all  events  evidences  of  pro- 
gpvss,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  students  of 
our  d.ays,  as  did  the  views  of  Niebuhr  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  half  a  century  ago.” 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  convey  to  our 


readers  an  adequate  impression  of  tho  irresistible 
charm  with  which  Dr.  Mommsen  invests  even  the 
driest  details  of  his  subject,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Both  the  history  and  the  translation  hove  long 
pa.«8ed  the  ordeal  of  the  English  critics,  and  arc 
prol)ably  familiar  to  many  readers  in  this  country, 
though  Messrs.  Scribner  A  Co.  are  the  first  to  favor 
us  with  an  American  edition.  The  republication  is 
from  the  latest  revised  London  edition,  and  is  to 
be  completed  in  four  bulky,  but  handsome  library 
volumes,  the  first  and  second  of  which  have 
just  been  issued.  In  its  present  shape  it  ought 
to  have  a  largelr  increaEcd  circulation,  and  it 
doubtless  will.  Wo  have  had  to  wait  for  it  a 
long  time,  and  arc  glad  to  wel'mme  it  at  length  in 
a  somewliat  cheaper  form  than  the  expensive 
English  edition. 

The  Pobtr  World.  ByDit.  G.  IlARTWifk  New 
York :  Harper  ife  Bros. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  more  fas¬ 
cinating  than  “  man  and  nature  in  tho  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  of  the  w  orld,"  tho  theme  of 
the  present  work.  Just  enough  is  known  of  ihem 
to  give  a  certain  realism  to  tho  description,  while 
they  are  scarcely  sufiBciently  familiar  even  to  the 
naturalist  to  bring  them  within  the  n-alm  of  ordi¬ 
nary  natural  history,  or  to  prevent  the  most  oi di¬ 
nary  travels  from  assuming  the  aspect  of  danger¬ 
ous  and  daring  adventure.  Wrangell,  Meller, 
Kane,  MeClintock,  Ross,  aud  Dr.  Hayes  have  an 
interest  for  us  scarcely  analogous  to  that  wo  feel 
ill  other  travellers  and  explorers  who  have  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  temperate  and  tropic  re¬ 
gions  of  the  globe.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  vast  forests,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  teeming 
animal  life  of  the  tropics;  wo  can  even  imagine 
ourselves  enduring  the  blazing  heal  of  a  vertical 
sun ;  but  the  Polar  regions,  where  mercury  is 
frozen  at  midday,  where  the  gloom  of  almost  per¬ 
petual  ice  and  night  broods  over  the  desolate 
landscape,  and  where  the  aurora  kindles  its  mys¬ 
terious  watchflres  from  horizon  to  zenith,  will 
probably  always  inspire  us  with  the  awe  with 
which  even  the  ancients  regarded  the  hyperbo¬ 
rean  ocean,  and  a  sense  of  remoteness,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  another  planet  having  little  in  i>om- 
mon  with  our  own. 

Dr.  Ilartwig’.'i  work  is  not  tho  record  of  per¬ 
sonal  observations,  but  is  based  upon  and  veri¬ 
fied  by  tho  personal  observations  of  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  North  America  within  the  Polar  circle, 
Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  Norway,  the  country  of  tho 
Lapps  and  of  the  Tchuktchi,  the  tundras  of  Si¬ 
beria.  in  fact  the  whole  field  of  Arctic  and  Antarc¬ 
tic  cxploratiori,  it  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  tho  travels  of  any  one  man  couid  possibly 
be.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  same  au¬ 
thor’s  “Tropical  World”  will  comprehend  tho 
method  of  tho  present  work,  and  his  manner  of 
formulating  the  experiences  and  ob.aervatinns  of 
others. 

Far  from  being  a  mere  indiscriminate  compiler, 
however,  Dr.  Hartwig  simply  uses  his  authorities 
us  the  historian  does  his  documents,  and,  while  he 
sometimes  quotes  and  always  refers  to  the  ex¬ 
plorers  whom  ho  has  oousultcd  for  facts,  con¬ 
structs  a  narrative  wholly  original  both  in  method 
and  in  iuferenee,  and  not  destitute  of  pictur- 
esquoness,  vividness,  and  literary  skill. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


To  the  work  as  issued  in  En$rland  the  Ameri¬ 
can  editor  haa  added  two  chapters,  one  on 
“  Alaska  ”  and  another  on  the  “  Innuits,"  and  has 
also  substituted  other  illustrations  for  those  in 
the  orijrinal  work.  How  far  these  illustrations 
are  superior  to  those  used  by  Dr.  Ilartwig  we  are 
unable  to  say,  not  having  seen  the  English  edi¬ 
tion;  but  as  the  volumcb  of  Hall,  Ross  Browne, 
Whymper,  Wood,  Lord  Dufferin,  Harper’s  Maga- 
aine,  and  others  have  been  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion,  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  better  as  well  as 
more  cumcrou.a.  As  the  volume  stands,  it  is  the 
most  copiously  and  handsomely  illustrated  book 
of  travels  that  has  been  issued  during  the 
season. 

Wild  Sport*  of  the  World.  A  Book  of  Natural 
History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Gbeex wood. 
New  York  :  Harper  dk  Bro*. 

Similar  to  the  “  Polar  World,"  but  somewhat 
more  of  a  compilation,  and  not  quite  so  special  and 
consecutive  in  its  character,  is  the  “  Wild  Sport* 
of  the  World."  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  who,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “the  amateur  casual”  is 
himself  somewhat  celebrated  for  his  explorations 
and  adventures  in  the  populous  wildernesses  of 
London.  The  author's  picturesque  skill  as  a 
writer  and  rather  sensational  manner  of  “  work¬ 
ing  up  ”  a  subject  is  exhibited  at  its  best  in  this 
new  volume,  for  it  is  in  rather  better  keeping 
with  a  thrilling  narrative  of  wild  adventures  than 
with  a  probing  of  the  ulcers  of  the  social  body, 
and  gives  a  fusion  and  connected  interest  to  his 
work  which  is  not  usual  where  there  is  so  little 
original  matter. 

Wo  confess  that  wo  are  inclined  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  writer  who  seems  disposed 
to  make  too  liberal  use  of  the  writings  of  others — 
10  suspect  not  merely  his  motives  but  his  judg¬ 
ment;  but  the  spirit  and  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  handles  his  theme,  and  his  evident 
mastery  of  his  materials,  furnish  a  guarantee  of 
the  knowledge  with  which  ho  entered  upon  the 
work  of  selection. 

“  Wild  Sport*  of  the  W<rrld"  is  not  a  consecu¬ 
tive  narrative,  but  each  animal,  from  the  elephant 
and  lion  down  to  the  weasel,  is  treated  sepa¬ 
rately — a  sketch  of  its  appearance  and  habits  be¬ 
ing  given  first,  and  then  the  methods  and  dangers 
of  hunting  it  are  desmbed,  generally  in  the  words 
of  some  sportsman  or  explorer  who  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  chase.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys, 
and  many  a  thrill  will  they  feel  as  they  read  of 
the  dreadful  combats  and  "  hair-breadth  ’scapes;  " 
wiiile  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  are  calculated  for  many 
nights  to  bring  before  their  eyes  shapes  more 
fearful  than  those  which  “struck  terror  to  the 
soul  of  Richard  ”  on  the  eve  of  Bosworth  Field. 

Struggle*  and  Triumphs,  or  Forty  Years'  Recollec¬ 
tion*,  bv  I*.  T.  Barnum.  Hartford  :  J.  B.  Burr 
&  Co.  1869. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  human  life  is  a 
struggle,  a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles  pro¬ 
longed  often  through  years  of  difficulties,  which  test 
the  strength  and  try  the  character ;  too  often,  un¬ 
fortunately.  prolonged  to  the  end.  The  history  of 
such  a  life,  candidly  and  honestly  written  and 
portrayed  in  fitting  laDg;uage,  has  all  tho  interest 
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of  romance— is,  in  fact,  a  romance  of  real  life,  and 
ought  to  abound  in  lessons  of  pruciical  wi.>dom  for 
those  who  are  to  follow  along  tho  p.tthway  which, 
though  beaten  by  the  counllciis  feet  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  is  always  rugged  to  every  new 
wayfarer. 

Such  a  work  is  this  autobiography  of  P.  T.  Bar¬ 
num,  so  well  known  ou  both  sides  of  the  Atlantio 
for  Uie  personal  vicissitudes  through  which  he  has 
passed  during  a  long  public  career,  for  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  energy  of  character,  and  for  his  triumph 
over  obstacles  and  misfortunes  which  might  well 
have  appalled  and  discoura)^ed  even  the  sterne.st 
battler  in  “  the  struggle  for  e.vistence."  Retired 
from  the  dust  of  the  arena,  and  resting  upon  his 
laurels,  he  has  spent  the  leisure  monients  of  a 
green  and  vigorous  old  age  in  recalling  tho  past 
with  its  checkered  experiences,  and  drawing  from 
it  such  lessons  ns  will  amuse,  interest,  and  bene¬ 
fit  those  who  are  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

There  is  a  charm  about  autobiography  which  is 
not  posses-sed  by  any  other  branch  of  literature.  \ 
peculiar  interest  aUvava  attaches  to  any  record  of 
an  actual,  personal  life — a  kindred  feeling  which 
constitutes  the  itifinito  superiority  of  reality  over 
romance — and  in  prjportion  as  the  experiences  of 
the  autobiographer  are  varied,  and  tho  relations  in 
which  he  places  himself  to  tho  reader  honest  and 
candid,  is  the  interest  much  or  little,  and  the  im¬ 
pressions  permatient  or  fansient.  Of  the  various 
vicissitudes  through  which  Mr.  Barnum  has  passed 
the  whole  world  more  or  less  know.s,  and  to  show 
how  perfectly  natural  and  confidential  he  is  with 
tho  public,  we  will  quote  from  the  preface  what  he 
himself  says  of  his  work.  “  It  is  llie  matured  and 
leisurely  review  of  almost  half  a  century  of  work 
and  struggle  and  final  success,  in  spite  of  fraud  and 
fire — the  story  of  which  is  blended  with  amusing 
anecdotes,  funny  passages,  felicitous  jokes,  captiva¬ 
ting  narratives,  novel  experiences,  and  remarkable 
Interviews — tl.e  sunny  and  sfimbre  so  iulermingled 
as  not  only  to  entertain,  but  convey  useful  lessons 
to  all  clas.ses  of  readers.’’  The  delicious  egotism 
which  pervades  this  pas.sage,  and  which  consti¬ 
tutes  half  the  charm  of  personal  revelations,  runs 
through  the  whole  work,  and  more  especially  is  it 
characterized  by  Mr.  Barnum's  strongly  marked 
and  thoroughly  American  individuality.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  flowing  and  easy,  though  no  attempt  has 
been  made  at  literary  finish,  the  humorous  inci¬ 
dents  especially  being  sketched  with  a  broad  and 
genial  sympathy. 

The  vohime  is  a  voluminous  and  clo.sely  printed 
octavo,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  steel  engraving  of 
the  author,  and  thirty  or  more  full-page  \vof>d-cutR. 
It  was  issued  simultaneously  here  and  in  England, 
and  can  be  obtained  only  by  subscription. 

Miss  Tliorkeraii’s  Writings — Household  Edition. 
Boston :  Fields.  Osgood  <f*  Co.  1 8G9. 

The  “  household  edition ’’  of  modern  novelists 
which  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  commenced 
last  season  by  the  i.ssue  of  Charles  Readc's  Novels 
has  now  become,  according  to  the  publishers,  a 
“Select  Library  of  Modern  Fiction.”  and  already 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  novels  of  Reade,  those 
of  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  and  also  Thacker¬ 
ay’s  Miscellanies.  The  latest  addition  to  this  series 
is  tho  writings  of  Miss  Thackeray,  which,  we  con¬ 
fess,  wo  are  somewhat  surprised  to  see  in  such 
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illustrious  compsny.  We  were  st  first  inclined  to 
think  it  an  injustice,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
auihor,  and  also  to  sevenil  other  writers  whom  we 
could  name,  unless  tlie  •*  household  c*ditioti  of  mo¬ 
dern  nuveli'its  ”  is  to  Ije  very  comprehensive  indeed, 
which  we  hope  will  prove  lo  be  the  case.  But  a 
second  perusal  of  *•  Elizabeth.”  an  hour  or  two 
spent  wiih  our  “  Five  Old  Friends,"  and  a  like 
lime  with  those  reminiscences  ‘‘From  an  Island," 
have  led  us  to  think  better  of  it,  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  her  rather  premature  apotheosis  with  equa¬ 
nimity. 

Miss  Thackeray’s  genius,  as  her  father  remarked 
in  one  of  his  conversations  in  this  country,  is  more 
congenial  to  that  of  Dickens  than  to  tliat  of  Thack¬ 
eray  himself,  though  she  is  far  too  strong  to  be 
imitative  of  either.  She  has  much  of  'riiackerav's 
humor  and  wit  without  his  bitterness,  and  has 
inherited  or  acquired  his  almost  unrivalled  taste 
and  literary  skill,  but  she  has  none  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  Jolin  Bullism  which  characterized  her 
father  to  such  an  extreme  degree,  and  hisinfiuenco 
is  far  less  conspicuous  in  her  writings  than  in  those 
of  some  dozen  or  more  English  authors  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate. 

*  Everything  she  has  written  is  good  after  its  kind, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  kind  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  and  unpretending,  and  every 
paragraph  shows  that  her  education  and  training 
liave  been  obtained  in  a  sound  school.  A  little 
more  strength  and  vigor  inspired  into  her  exquisite¬ 
ly  pure,  and  graceful  style,  and  a  wider  experience 
of  life,  will  enable  her  to  write  something  worthy 
of  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Culture  and  literary  skill  she  already  has.  \a 
it  is,  however,  her  ‘‘Writings’’  will  furnish  much 
pleasanter  and  more  healthful  reading  to  the 
“  household  ’’  than  the  average  household  usually 
get.s. 

We  suppose  this  fourth  incursion  into  their  spe¬ 
cial  preserves  will  call  forth  bloody  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  Ilarfiers,  and  in  fact  we  believe 
they  have  already  in  preparation  a  complete  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Miss  Thackeray’s  Works.  She 
at  least  will  profit  by  this  “  publishers’  war,”  and 
doubtless  the  public  also. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prit-e  J 

Titnnin'K  Banquet,  Pieturea  of  Woman,  and 
other  Poems.  Third  edition.  By  George  Hill. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  d’  Go.  I  vol.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  175. 

The  Fairy  Egg,  and  What  it  Held  By  Three 
Friends.  Boston:  Fielda,  Oagood,  dk  Co.  1  vol. 
4 to,  cloth,  pp.  164.  Illustrated. 

Life  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  D.D.  By  H.  C. 
Alexander.  Now  York:  Charlea  Scribner  d- 
Co.  ‘l  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  ‘J21,  with  steel  por¬ 
trait. 

The  Odea  and  Epodea  of  Horace. — A  metrical 
translation  into  English.  By  Lord  Lttton.  New 
York:  Harper  dk  Broa.  1  voL  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
521. 


Bound  to  John  Company,  or  the  Adeenturea 
and  Miaadeenturea  of  Jtobert  Ainaleigh.  Now 
York:  Harper  dk  Broa.  1  vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp. 
169.  Illustrated. 

Zdts  Encyrlopadia.  Semi-monthly  Parts  Nos. 
16  and  17.  Philadelphia:  T.  Elwood  Zell.  Large 
4to.  Paper,  pp.  40.  lllusiratcd. 

A  Tale  of  Eternity,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ger¬ 
ald  Ma.ssey.  Bo-toii:  Fielda,  Oagood  db  Co.  1vol. 
Cloth,  gilt,  pp.  376. 

The  Cathedral.  A  Poem.  By  Jawf.s  UussEUi 
Lowell.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  1  vol. 
IGino.  ('loth,  pp.  53.  lllusiratcd. 

Old  Teatnment  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Ti-ulht. 
By  Lyuan  Abbott.  With  desigim  by  Dorc, 
Delaruche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  New  York: 
Harper  tfc  Bros.  1  vol.  4lo.  Ciolh,  pp.  ‘^13. 

The  Pope  and  the  Coudcil.  By  Jani'S.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Broa.  1  vol.  16mo.  Cloth,  pp.  346. 

Exe  Femina.  An  Attempt  to  Solve  the  Hnmnn 
Question.  By  CHARLES  White.  Boston;  Lee  dk 
Shepard.  1  vol.  I6mu.  Cloth,  pp.  258. 
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Re'ica  of  Roman  London  — Excavations  have 
been  going  on  in  almost  every  port  of  the  City, 
often  revealing  the  condition  of  I-ondon  and  its 
people  in  Roman  times.  Nearly  all  West  Smith- 
licld  has  been  opened  out,  and  additional  proof 
appears  as  to  the  locality  having  been  once  a 
Roman  cemetery.  A  tcsselated  pavement  has 
been  found  near  St.  Mildred’s  Court,  and  nu¬ 
merous  antiquities  have  been  exhumed  in  Loih- 
bury  and  Tokenhouse  Yard.  The  Clapton  sarco¬ 
phagus  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gunston, 
of  Islington.  During  some  repairs  at  Templo 
Mills,  Hackney,  in  I7s3,  an  urn  was  found  full  of 
coins  from  Julius  Cmsar  to  Constantine,  several 
medals,  and  a  stonu  coffin.  In  1814  and  1837 
several  stone  coffins  and  other  relics  were  dug  up 
near  the  Lea.  In  1849  Mr.  Bouthcott,  of  i.'alston, 
discovered  some  Romano-British  urns.  These 
remaius  were  often  met  with  near  highways,  for 
it  was  customary  so  to  place  sepulchres  that  the 
djad  might  benefit  by  the  prayers  of  the  passers- 
by.  They  were  also  used  as  boundaries  in  mili¬ 
tary  allotracuts.  There  were  cemotcrie?,  but  the 
wealthy  were  frequently  b‘jricd  on  their  own 
estates.  A  portion  of  the  ( lapton  coffin  has  been 
examined  by  professor  Tennant.  Its  coarse  grain 
accounts  for  the  honeycombed  anpearanco  of  the 
surface.  It  is  sai  1  to  be  identical  with  the  marble 
of  the  Elgin  statuary  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Romans  always  utilized  the  proilucts  of  the 
countries  they  conquered,  and  in  the  clays — the 
coalites— and  other  stones  indigenous  to  Britain, 
would  find  ample  materials.  Their  monuments 
and  ahars  are  usually  of  native  stone.  Bede 
mentions  a  marble  coffin,  thought  to  be  of  Ro¬ 
man  workmanship.  It  was  for  the  interment  of 
St.  Etheldreda.  She  died  in  679,  and  the  Abbess 
of  Ely  commanded  the  b’‘ethren  to  seek  a  stone 
fit  for  a  coffin  or  chest  ‘‘  suitable  for  the  buiial  of 
such  a  virgin.”  They  met  with  none  there ;  and 
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still  nearchinpr,  “  camo  to  a  certain  desolate  citj, 
which  was  called  Grantacaester ;  and  close  to  the 
walls  found  a  cheat  of  white  marble,  beautifully 
wrought  and  carred.  with  a  lid  of  the  same  stone." 
Elsewhere  the  corpse  is  said  •*  to  remain  incor¬ 
ruptible — in  a  white  marble  tomb."  The  Romans 
were  poor  conservators  of  their  own  works.  If 
wanttHl  for  other  purposes  they  were  destroyed, 
and  when  they  left  Britain  “  they  collected  their 
treasurec,  hid  them  in  the  earth  that  no  man 
mifrht  find  them,  and  others  they  conveyed  to 
GaiiL"  They  built  magnificently— but  their  re¬ 
mains  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  erections  of 
latter  timo&  The  pilasters  and  slabs  from  Cloak 
Lane,  and  other  parts  of  the  City,  were  found 
worked  in  Roman  walls.  Figure  I,  iu  the  museum 
of  Mr.  Gunston,  was  discovered  at  Old  Ford, 
near  Bow,  surrounded  with  pottery.  It  is  of  ordi¬ 
nary  stone,  and  is  in  type  a  close  resemblance  of 
the  ordinary  sarcophagi.  Mr.  Wilkinson  for¬ 
warded  me  particulars  of  one  in  every  way  similar. 
The  bodies  were  ordinarily  buried  in  lime.  Mr. 
Thomas  Mathews,  resident  engineer  of  the 
North  London  Railway,  has  a  large  collection  of 
pottery  such  as  is  usually  found  associated  with 
Roman  burials.  In  1841,  in  digging  foundations 
at  Notting  Hill,  a  coffin  was  met  with,  six  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  was  composed  of  a  single 
stone,  and  contained  a  skeleton.  The  teeth  were 
nearly  entire,  and  the  bones  well  preserved.  One 
from  Old  Ford  contained  the  perfect  skeleton  of 
a  feuiale ;  at  the  feet  was  a  small  cup  of  black- 
glazed  pottery.  In  another  I'offin  fragments  of  a 
sword  were  discovered ;  it  was  flat  and  of  iron. 
Arms  were  not  usually  interred  with  the  Roman 
dead.  There  were  no  ornaments  and  only  two 
small  brass  coins  of  the  time  of  Probus.  During 
the  excavations  at  Cannou  Street,  Dowgate  Hill 
Ac.,  numerous  antiquities  were  disinterred.  Mr. 
Gunston  noticed  them  with  care.  In  a  line  with 
Bust-lane  was  an  immense  external  wall  two 
hundred  feet  long,  ten  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 
thick.  It  was  formed  of  rag-stone  and  chalk,  and 
a  variety  of  materials  bound  together  with  mor¬ 
tar.  Still  near  Cannon  Street  were  the  remains 
of  an  apartment  50  feet  by  40,  floored  with 
coarse  red  concrete.  This  led  to  a  second,  w’hich 
had  an  opening  to  a  third,  a  similar  room.  A 
long  series  of  apartments  were  traced,  with  floors 
of  riMl  and  yellow  bricks.  Adjoining  was  a  large 
portion  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  comprised  of  half¬ 
inch  cubes  of  black,  white,  red,  and  gray  tesserae, 
worked  into  a  simple  pattern,  and  surrounded  by 
a  double  border  of  black  and  gray  stone.  There 
were  evidences  of  strong  timber  drains  or  water¬ 
ways.  Within  some  of  the  rooms  wall-paintings 
remained,  designed  in  various  colors.  On  many  of 
the  titles  were  the  letters  P.  P.  B.  R ,  Loji.,w'orthy 
of  notice  “as  recording  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  made  by  the  first  cohort  of  the  Britons, 
stationed  at  Londinium."  On  one  a  rude  attempt 
has  been  made  to  represent  the  head  of  Medusa. 
It  was  probably  a  sort  of  caricature.  Some  tiles 
had  impressions  from  the  feet  of  dogs,  sheep,  Ac., 
indicating  where  they  had  walked  over  them 
while  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Many  of  the 
designs  arc  tastefbl  and  it  is  strange  that  the 
Romans  should  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  de¬ 
corating  objects  which  were  to  be  hidden  from 
view.  The  fragments  of  pottery  were  various  as 


regards  material  size,  and  form.  The  iron  and 
bronze  spoons,  knives  of  steel  with  bone  handles, 
portions  of  whetstones,  weaving  tools,  a  balance 
in  bronze,  parts  of  a  lava  hand-mill,  a  series  of 
keys,  one  so  small  and  delicate  that  it  must  have 
been  inlendeil  for  wearing  on  the  finger  as  a  ring. 
Some  personal  ornaments  were  found,  several 
bronze  fibulae,  oue  with  the  figure  of  a  satyr, 
fragments  of  annlets,  hair  and  dress  pins,  in 
ivory,  bronze,  wood,  and  jet ;  also  a  variety  of 
eolori-d  and  ribbed  glass  lieads.  I  here  were  coins 
of  Agrippa,  Claudius,  Nero.  V'espasian.  Titus, 
Dcmitian,  and  Trajan.  Some  of  the  flue-tiles 
were  elaborately  ornamented  and  inscribed  with 
various  names. 

Edwatinnal  StatUtirs. — According  to  the  official 
report,  790  academical  teachers  were  last  summer 
engaged  in  lecturing  at  the  nine  Prussiiin  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  Catholic  Theological  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Academy  at  Munster.  Of  these  77  were 
Protestant  and  2t»  Catholic  theologians,  9.7  were 
professors  of  law,  and  199  of  medicine,  while  r,93 
belonged  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows;  IG7  resided  at  Berlin,  lo^ 
at  Gottingen,  100  at  Bonn,  80  at  Breslau,  70  “ 
Halle,  00  at  Kiinigsberg,  59  at  Marburg,  6.'i  at 
Kiel,  52  at  Greifswald.  and  20  at  Munster.  The 
number  of  students  wbo  had  passed  their  tiiatricu- 
lation  examination  was  7,400,  of  whom  l.O.'IO  were 
not  PruHsians  by  birth;  besides  these,  1.450  per¬ 
sons  were  permitted  to  attend  the  coursi's,  1.245 
of  whom  were  resident  at  Berlin.  Of  the  real 
students,  1,144  studied  Proteslatii  theology  (128 
were  foreigners),  575  Catholic  theology  (18  fo¬ 
reigners),  1,.352  law  (210  foreigners),  1,0 14  medicine 
(100  foreigners).  2,091  philosophy  (508  loreigiiers). 
They  were  divided  among  ihe  univirsities  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Berlin  had  2.258  students;  Bresliiii,  880; 
Bonn,  875;  Halle,  838;  Go'tingen,  794;  Koiiigs- 
berg,  410;  Miinster,  430;  Greifswald,  391  ;  Mar¬ 
burg,  329;  Kiel,  165. 

Invention  for  Supplying  a  City  with  Hot  Air. — 
Experiments  are  la.‘ing  made  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  workeil  for  many  years  in  the  Unittal  States 
armory,  for  supplying  a  city  with  heated  air.  It  is 
proposed  to  force  air  rapidly  through  a  coil  or  sc'ries 
of  iron  pipes  heated  in  a  fiiriiac'e,  and  then  to  a 
greater  length  of  pipe  outside,  made  of  lire  clay, 
which  is  claimed  to  l)e  about  the  liest  non-con¬ 
ductor  that  can  be  had.  The  first  trial  will  be  a 
pump  of  eight-inch  diameter  and  eight-inch  stroke, 
and  the  clay  pipes,  now  making  in  New  York,  will 
be  300  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  four-inch  bore,  w  ith 
a  thermometer  at  each  end,  which  will  indicate 
COO  degrees.  The  projector  expects  to  heat  the 
air  in  the  iron  pipi>  to  that  temperature  and  force 
it  to  the  further  end  with  little  loss.  If  the  pipes  arc 
laid  in  the  streets  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  them 
enclosed  in  a  brick  arch,  lined  with  mortar  made 
of  fire  clay.  It  is  contended,  if  the  thing  works 
according  to  the  expectation  of  the  projector,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  now  used  will  bo 
necessary  for  all  heating  and  cooking  purposes, 
which  will  be  a  great  thing  in  these  cl.-iya  of  high 
prices  of  fuel. — Springfield  Union,  Aug.  21. 

The  Rising  of  the  Nile.' — We  daily  observed  the 
rapid  rising  of  the  Nile,  our  landmarks  were  one 
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by  one  swept  away,  and  a  little  promontory  on 
which  the  were  placed  at  sunset  for  our 

use,  with  ruf^s,  a  casiing-net,  kc ,  had  disappeared 
one  murniiiK — the  river  had  covered  it.  The 
Kyyplutiis  and  Arabs  believe  that  at  midnifrht,  on 
June  I7lh.  a  hleased  drop  of  dew  falls  fruiii  heaven, 
and  from  that  inonieiit  the  river  increases.  The 
night  is  kept  as  a  festival ;  many  pray  in  the 
mosques;  the  boats  are  bedecked  with  flags;  fire¬ 
arms  are  discharged  constantly,  and  the  women 
along  the  banks  zachnreet  wildly.  When  this  drop 
was  supposed  to  fall  we  were  in  the  dahahyeh  off 
lioulac  tthe  port  of  Cairo).  The  enUiusiasiii  of  our 
crew  became  almost  frantic;  they  sang,  and  beat 
dnims.  and  fired,  the  whole  night.  After  this  date 
the  river  changed  its  color.  It  is  first  of  a  green 
hue,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  becomes  reddish,  very 
thick,  and  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it  with  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  unless  filtered.  The  means 
used  are  simple  enough  ;  the  water  is  poured  into 
large  porous  earthen  jars,  and  with  it  a  i>mHll  por¬ 
tion  of  alum  :  if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  a  handful  of 
lentils  (like  our  dried  peas)  answers  as  well. — 
TraveLt  in  Central  Africa.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
PeUurrick. 

French  Railways. — The  network  of  roads  and 
railways  in  Franco  converge  as  surely  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  as  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web  lead  to  iis 
centre;  and  in  pursuing  his  route  through  the  by¬ 
ways  of  Normandy,  the  traveller  will  be  much  in 
the  position  of  the  fly  that  has  stepped  upon  its 
meshes — every  road  and  railway  leading  to  the 
capital  where  “  M.  d'Araigiiee,”  the  enticing,  the 
alluring,  the  fascinating,  the  most  extravagant,  is 
ever  waiting  for  his  prey.  From  the  moment  he 
sets  foot  on  the  shores  of  Normandj*.  Paris  will  bo 
made  ever  present  to  him.  l.«t  him  go,  fur  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  railway  station  at  any  poit  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  and  he  will  find  everything — 
people,  goods,  and  provisions — being  hurried  off  to 
the  capital,  as  if  there  were  no  other  place  to  live 
in  or  to  provide  for. 

Diet  of  Opera  Singers. — A  corre.«pondcnt  writes, 
in  reference  to  the  habiis  of  operatic  singers  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  19th  in¬ 
stant,  that  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  artists, 
native  and  foreign,  he  can  testify  as  to  their 
moderation,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  whilst 
preparing  for,  or  in  the  perhirmanco  of  their  duties. 
They  dine  early  on  the  day  they  sing,  they  take  as 
little  as  possible,  and  they  receive  very  few  visi¬ 
tors  before  they  have  to  sing.  “  But  then  the 
suppers  are  something  to  see — their  appetites  are 
awful  after  the  evening's  excitement  Asa  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  they  take  little  or  nothing  between  the 
acts,  but  some  of  them  require  stringent  stimu¬ 
lants,  if  not  strong  ones.  Malibran  never  sang 
better  than  when  she  had  drunk  at  least  a  pot  of 
porter  out  of  the  pewter  pot  The  more  difficult 
the  music  the  larger  the  quantity:  and  the  odd 
anecdote  related  of  her  by  Bunn,  the  Drury-laiie 
Theatre  lessee,  that  she  could  never  delineate  the 
thirst  of  the  de.sert  scene  in  Balfe’s  ‘  Maid  of 
Artois’  unless  she  had  a  quart  of  porter  concealed 
behind  the  sand  mount,  is  quite  authentia  Grisi 
drank  always  bottles  of  Dublin  stout  between  the 
acts,  and  il  she  hud  to  sing  a  stormy  character,  the 
dose  was  strengthened.  French  singers  prefer 


'mu  sucrie;'  the  Spaniards  take  strong  cups  of 
chocolate,  followed  by  glas-ses  of  water,  sugared 
and  lemoned.  The  Germans  are  described  in  the 
Vienna  papers  pretty  correctly.  'I'he  Italians  like 
eggs  beat  up  simply,  or  with  wine.  The  Conti¬ 
nental  singers  are  certainly  mure  careful  and 
abstemious  than  the  English  in  tlieir  dietary  ar¬ 
rangements.  Many  native  artists  with  noble  voices 
have  been  ruined  in  liealth  and  vitiated  in  style 
by  singing  at  our  public  dinners.” — Pall  3{all 
Gazette. 


ART. 

About  as  severe  as  any  criticism  to  which  Dor6 
has  recently  been  subjected  is  the  following,  from 
Mr.  Jarves’  new  volume.  “  Art  Thoughts.”  Though 
it  seems  to  us  to  insist  too  strongly  on  faults 
which  are  certainly  obvious  enough  in  Dord's 
conception  of  art,  at  the  expense  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  genius  and  tho  perfection,  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions,  of  his  method,  yet  it  is  calm  and  judicial  in 
tone,  and  is  a  very  fine  example  of  subtle  analysis 
and  critical  intellectual  insight.  We  may  add  that 
it  is  far  from  being  the  only  good  criticism  in  Mr. 
Jarves’  volume. 

“Dore  seems  to  have  faith  of  no  kind.  Ilis 
mental  vision  explores  behind  the  material  veil  of 
creation  as  freely  as  his  natural  eye  sees  the  mov¬ 
ing  panorama  around  it.  But  the  world  seen  and 
unseen  i.s,  to  him,  simply  a  field  from  which  to 
cull  motives  for  liis  extraordinary  powers.  He 
belongs  to  no  fixed  time.  The  medneval  spirit  of 
the  grotesque  is  as  fresh  within  him  as  the  sense 
of  modern  caricature.  The  supernatural  element 
annihilates  time,  making  him  as  much  at  home  in 
the  scenes  of  Oriental  life,  ns  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
as  if  he  had  passed  them  in  actual  review.  But 
there  is  no  religious  sentiment  in  it.  Iis  force  i.s 
expended  on  the  graphic-realistic,  or  the  imagin¬ 
ative-creative  of  the  supernal  cast  A  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  latter  is  the  seven-headed  beast  ot 
the  Apocalypse  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  mystical 
Scriptures  are  his  most  fitting  sphere  of  invention. 
Ho  excels  also  whenever  free  to  compose  wholly 
from  his  imuginaiion  on  its  dark  side.  '1  he  Deluge, 
Crucifixion,  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Lives  of  .Moses 
and  tho  Prophets,  are  the  topics  on  which  his 
energy,  originality,  variety,  and  picture.sqne  large¬ 
ness  of  loosely-jointed  composition  are  best  dis¬ 
played.  Ho  is  weak  and  conventional  in  those 
based  directly  upon  the  simpler  religious  .'lenti- 
ments.  Fra  Angelico  could  not  paint  a  devil ; 
Dore  cannot  draw  a  saint.  His  illustrations  of  the 
Bible  are  a  record  of  his  strongest  and  weakest 
qualities.  He  is  not  many-sided ;  but  in  his  own 
wide  field,  including  the  darker  aspect  of  creation, 
natural  and  supernal,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
picturesque  and  sublime  iu  realistic  action,  he  is 
supreme.  The  most  and  almost  the  sole  humane 
sympathy  he  exhibits  is  a  certain  liking  for  chil¬ 
dren,  but  this  only  in  their  dubious  sports.  He  is 
a  pitiless  destroyer  of  the  humane  and  refined  in 
general.  His  iutensest  delight  is  got  from  terror, 
sulTering,  horror,  jesting,  and  di.shouor.  Perhaps 
he  seeks  by  sheer  force  of  caricature  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  carry  tho  mind  over  from  vice  to  virtue,  on 
the  principle  that  extremes  meet.  But  it  is  a 
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dMbiouK  cliaritj  toward  him  at  the  beat,  aa,  if 
meant,  it  would  be  a  crooked  way  to  reach  the 
fr(a)d.  There  ia  too  evident  pleaaure  aliowii  in  the 
eltlali  for  ita  own  aake.  oonteinpt  of  mankind,  in* 
d'il)P?nce  in  the  aoornful,  indecent,  and  aatirical,  a 
r,.dish  ol  U);li!ieaa,  und  an  appetite  for  the  loath- 
ao  neneaa  of  diaeaae,  and  pride  in  the  auperhunMn 
liendiah.  Ui  be  altottetlter  palliated  by  the  uaual 
apolyiea  for  miadirectod  Keiiiua.  Dore  makea 
love,  pky,  diarity,  and  faith  absurd.  Under  hia 
mfliieiice,  one  feels  that  honest  emotions  or  any 
traits  of  common  humanity,  much  leas  piety,  are 
evidence  ol  weakness  or  nonsense.  The  world 
beiii);  an  iiifenial  bubble,  let  us  laufth  or  sneer; 
the  end  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  this  is  unjust 
toward  Doie,  he  has  made  it  tlie  frequent  language 
of  his  art.” 

The  Art  gift. — The  art-gift  itself  ia  only  the  re¬ 
sult  ot  the  moral  character  of  generations.  A  bad 
woman  may  have  a  awi*©!  voice ;  but  that  sweet¬ 
ness  of  voice  comes  of  the  past  morality  of  her 
race.  Th  it  she  can  sing  with  it  at  all,  she  owes 
to  the  determination  of  laws  of  music  by  the 
monility  of  the  past.  Every  act,  every  impulse  of 
viriue  and  vice  affects,  in  any  creature,  face,  voice, 
nervous  |s)wer,  and  vigor  and  harmony  of  inven¬ 
tion  at  once.  Perseverance  in  rightness  of  human 
conduct  renders,  after  a  certain  number  of  genera¬ 
tions.  human  art  possible ;  every  sin  clouds  it,  be 
it  ever  so  little  a  one;  and  persistent  vicious  living 
and  liillowing  of  pleasure  render,  afuT  a  certain 
n  imber  of  generations,  all  art  impossible.  Men 
are  deceived  by  the  long-suffering  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  mistake,  in  a  nation,  the  reward  of 
the  virtue  of  iis  sires  for  the  issue  of  its  own  sins. 
The  time  of  tlicir  visitation  will  come,  and  that  in¬ 
evitably;  for  it  is  always  true  tliat  if  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  (he  children’s  teeth  arc  set 
on  edge.  .\nd  Ibr  the  individual,  as  soon  as  you 
have  learned  to  read,  you  may,  as  I  said,  know 
him  to  the  heart’s  core,  through  his  art.  I.«t  his 
art->rift  be  never  so  great,  and  cultivated  to  the 
heiifht,  by  the  schools  of  a  great  race  of  men ;  and 
it  is  still  but  a  tapestry  thrown  over  hia  own  being 
and  inner  soul;  und  the  bearing  of  it  will  show 
infiillibly  whetlier  it  hangs  ou  a  man  or  on  a 
skeleton.  If  you  are  dim-eted,  von  may  not  see 
the  difference  in  the  fall  of  the  folds  at  first,  but 
learn  how  to  look,  and  the  folds  themselves  will 
become  transparent,  and  you  shall  see  threugh 
them  the  death’s  shape,  or  the  divine  one,  making 
the  tissue  above  it  as  a  cloud  of  light,  nr  as  a 
windnig-sheel, — The  Queen  of  ike  Air.  By  John 
Raskin. 

8irrr(  of  Success  in  A  rt. — The  Duke  of  Korl  hum- 
berlsnd.  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Alnwick  .\rt 
Kxhibiti>in,  exhorted  the  students  to  a  ddiKent  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  gave  his  opinion 
of  the  true  secret  of  success  in  art:  ”11  will  be 
better  if,  in  addition  to  this  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  yo't  also  cultivate  the  spiritual  part  of  your 
nature,  without  which,  I  believe,  all  art  will  com¬ 
paratively  assume  a  low  level.  1  would  have 
every  person  who  wishes  to  aspire  to  success  in 
th«  higher  branches  of  art  to  recollect  that  it  was 
a  devotional  feeling  which  animated  all  the  great 
mnsters,  who,  at  any  time,  have  left  la-ting  marks 
in  the  history  ol  art,  or  occupied  a  great  space  in 
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history.  Whether  you  take  the  early  Greek 
artists,  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Roman,  you  will  And, 
more  especially  in  the  flist  two,  that  the  great 
periods  in  which  their  art  flourished  and  triumphed 
were  when  it  was  exercised  upon  devotional  pur¬ 
poses.  So  with  mediaeval  art,  wherein  all  the 
great  work.r  have  been  made  through  the  meana 
of  that  devotional  feeling;  and  I  think  it  is  the 
want  of  this  feeling  to  which,  in  a  great  me -sure, 
the  comparative  poorness  of  modern  art  may  be 
attributed,  and  from  which  it  arises  that  so  many 
modern  edifices — and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  so  many 
results  of  statnary  art — are  calculated  rather  to 
delace  than  to  improve  our  great  towns." 

The  Art  Market  at  DusseUlorf. — The  professors 
and  painters  of  this  town  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  produced  paintings  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  thaleis.  The 
ex|)ort  trade  is  very  brisk ;  indeed,  many  celebrated 
painters  work  almost  exclusively  liir  the  foreign 
market,  nnd  nearly  half  the  entire  sum  mentioned 
comes  fiom  abroad.  The  American  orders  for 
this  year  alone  amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand 
thalers.  The  demand  for  inferior  pictures  is  also 
on  the  increase,  and  the  profits  made  by  the  dealers 
are  said  to  be  enormous.  Wo  regret  to  add  that 
a  less  reputable  branch  of  the  business  is  also 
flourishing.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforis  made  to 
prevent,  it,  large  numbers  of  false  copies  are  annu¬ 
ally  made  at  DiisseldoiT.  Indeed,  their  value, 
together  with  that  of  the  inferior  picturi's,  is  this 
year  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  thalers. 

The  Pompeiiorama.  in  the  Villa  Nazionale, 
Naples,  is  now  opened  to  the  public.  It  consists 
of  three  rooms — a  waiting  room,  which  opens  into 
one  in  which  are  reprcseiiled  the  principal  monu¬ 
ments  of  I’ompeii,  of  the  natural  size,  and  under 
two  aspects;  that  is,  in  their  actual  stale  and  in 
what  iiiav  be  supposed  to  hive  been  their  original 
slate.  Beyond  this  ia  a  third  room,  in  which  are 
represented  Pompeiian  i>cen>-s  and  costumes,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  historical  facts,  such  as  a  criminal 
case  before  the  tiibiinala  in  the  person  of  Publius 
Arnetistiiis,  a  sacrifice,  a  public  tnnrriage,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  niagistmtes,  the  baths,  and  other  scenes 
illiisintive  of  the  life  of  those  who  once  inhubiled 
the  resurrected  city. 

The  .Vuseum  of  the  Lourre  has  just  purchased, 
for  ihiriy-tive  thousand  fuincs,  a  curious  work  of 
art.  It  is  a  group  in  ivory,  representing  Venus 
bound  by  I'npid,  by  a  sculptor  of  Franche-Comte, 
in  the  sevcnleenih  century.  It  tvas  originally 
presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Chinese  ainba.ssa- 
dors,  and  was  taken  by  a  soldier  at  the  sack  of 
the  Summer  Palace.  He  sold  it  to  an  officer  for 
one  hundred  francs,  who  afterward  disposed  of  it 
Ibr  five  thousand  francs  to  a  per-on  who  has  now 
transferred  it  to  (’ouiit  do  Nieuwerkerke,  at  the 
price  mentioned  above. 

A  singular  monument  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Austrian  poet  and  noveli-t,  Adal¬ 
bert  Stifier.  The  Blockensieiti,  bv  the  edge  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  in  the  BohemiHii  forests, 
ri.ses  to  a  great  height.  It  was  magnificently  de- 
scrilied  in  one  of  Siifter’s  works,  and  it  ia  n-'W  pro¬ 
posed  to  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  the  name  of 
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the  poet  in  Inrp'e  gilt  lettera.  The  monument  is 
ready  to  the  liaiid  of  tlie  projectors,  and  the  ex> 
penae  of  commemorating  the  poet  will  of  course  be 
alight. 

Madeline  JericluiH- Baumann  (the  wife  of  the 
great  D.mi.ali  sculptor),  wlioae  flue  pictures  are  in 
every  private  royal  collection  in  Europe,  is  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  n  visit  to  the  United  States  next  year. 
She  will  probably  bring  some  of  her  works  with 
her.  Beloi  e  her  marriage  she  was  very  celebrated 
as  Mile.  Baumann.  Hans  Andersen  has  written 
a  charming  little  memoir  of  her,  and  Theophile 
Gautier  says  Madame  Jerichau-Baumann  and 
Madame  Ilenrietto  Brown  are  the  only  women 
artists  living. 

RoninVs  rnnain*  have  been  removed  from 
Alboni's  vault,  and  now  rest  in  a  mausoleum  con¬ 
structed  in  the  so-called  Alley  of  Honor,  facing  the 
large  entrance  portal.  On  the  front  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  the  word 
“  Rossini.”  The  interior  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
painted  in  red.  Two  marble  tables  are  tixed  in 
the  walls  on  the  right  and  left.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  IS  a  small  altar  of  white  marble. 

Tht  Be’glan  Ooutmment  has  purchased  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Leys,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  subject  is  *•  Les  Trentaines  de  Bertal  de 
Haze." 


VARIETIES. 

Victftr  IIuQo  on  the  Cat. — The  Orchestra  contains 
the  following  amusing  skit  on  Victor  Hugo’s  style 
of  composition : — .Vs  a  sfiecial  favor  we  have  been 
granted  a  sight  of  the  MS.  of  the  supplementary 
portion  of*  LTIoinme  Qni  Rit,”  which  has  not  yet 
left  M.  Hugo’s  hands.  Its  appearance  will  recon¬ 
cile  a  few  apparently  conflicting  historical  state¬ 
ments  which  have  crept  into  the  portion  now  before 
the  public;  and  it  will  also  have  the  elTi-ct  of  re¬ 
futing  with  bi'ter  scorn  the  carping  .of  English 
critics.  It  would  be  unfair  to  anticipate  these  re¬ 
plies  of  the  great  French  novelist,  poet,  and  dra¬ 
matist.  but  we  may,  without  vio'ating  cotilldencc, 
lay  bef  ire  our  readers  a  remarkable  extract  from 
the  forilicoming  work.  It  occurs  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  iC'iihetic  contemplation  of  the  Cat. 

The  cal  is  the  concrete  symbol  of  a  vacillating 
politicii'ii. 

It  is  always  on  the  fence. 

It  is  the  i'elino  cinbodinient  of  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  liiiuian  princip'es  wrenched  from  the 
circuniainbienco  of  the  Unknown,  and  hurled  into 
the  bosom  of  eonsciousness. 

Nine  tailors  make  one  man.  A  cat  has  nine 
times  the  life  of  one  man,  for  it  has  nine  lives. 
Po-sses-xion,  also,  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  Behold 
a  legal  pime-ssion  of  e.xisience  equal  to  the  span  of 
eighty  one  clothiers'  lives 

Let  us  bow  reverently  before  this  august  fact. 

The  wanderer  by  the  inidirght  sea-shore,  when 
the  niiKiii — ihat  argent  cornucopia  of  Heaven — is 
streaming  forth  her  (lowers  and  fruits  of  radianoe, 
and  the  illimitable  is  illuminated  by  the  ineffable, 
will  have  remarked  the  phospiiorcscent  ridges  that 
scintilluto  along  the  billow  tups,  until  the  breakers 


seem  to  curve  and  snort  like  horses’  necks  with 
manes  of  lightning  clad. 

So,  O  maul  when  in  the  darkness  of  thine  own 
chamber,  thou  passest  thine  hand  along  the  lurry 
spine  of  this  feline  phantom  of  the  buck -yard  the 
electric  sparks  dart  forth,  and  a  flash  of  lighiniDg 
fuses  together  the  Ungers  and  fur. 

Exquisite  antithesis  of  nature!  The  fireside  em¬ 
braces  the  ocean.  The  hearthstone  is  paved  with 
sea  shells.  The  monsters  of  the  deep  disport,  re¬ 
flected  in  glowing  embers.  The  infinite  Abroad 
is  brought  into  amalgamation  with  the  infinite  At 
Home. 

The  ocean  roars. 

The  cat  only  puirs. 

The  billows  rise  and  culminate  and  break. 

The  cal’s  back  rises.  'I  he  feline  tide  is  up,  and 
wc  have  a  perinanenl  billow  of  fur  and  flesh. 

Oh!  impossible  co-existence  of  uncontiadictory 
contradiction. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  teas  pronounced  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  age.  General  Giant  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  greatest  captain  of  his. 

The  greatest  captain  of  any  age  was  the  captain 
with  his  whiskers. 

Let  us  not  call  this  the  tergi vers, u lion  of  history. 
Call  it  rather  the  tergiversation  of  nature. 

The  whiskers  of  the  captain. 

'1  he  whiskers  of  the  cat. 

Tiie  hirsute  exjionent  of  martial  supremacy.  The 
feline  aymbolisin  i.f  the  Bearded  L  idy,  crossing  her 
paws  before  the  family  tire. 

Jealousy  has  been  called  the  green-eyed  monster. 
The  cat  is  the  green-eyed  monster. 

Both  lie  in  wait.  One  is  the  t<H‘,  the  other  the 
frietid,  of  the  fireside.  Either  is  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  family.  Each  is  of  both  ai-.\es. 

Old  Tom  gin,  in  excess,  is  one  of  man's  bitterest 
bibulous  foes  of  old  Tom  cats.  The  one  puts  the 
brick.s  in  the  hands  of  the  second,  to  be  shied  at 
the  head  of  the  third. 

Oh  I  osciibitions  between  sky  .md  earth  !  Oh  ! 
lips  of  the  Seen  touching  the  lips  of  the  L^nseen  1 
Oh !  wave  of  thought  careering  through  the 
asymptotes  of  cloudlaiid,  crystallizing  into  angelic 
feel  tlie  tangeuts  of  hiiniiiniiy. 

'1  he  stars  come  out  at  night. 

So  do  the  cat.s. 

Whereto  Stwly. — “Think  and  write  as  much  as 
you  like  in  your  library  tint  «  hen  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  get  into  the  saddle,”  was  Palmerston's  inutlo. 
His  best  8[)ecchcs  were  made  on  horseback  ;  and 
olten,  on  the  eve  of  great  party  fights,  did  the 
wind  blow  back  to  his  griMini  his  master’s  high 
Parliatnentary  tone  in  excited  rehearsal.  When 
the  trot  became  a  canter,  the  grtMitii  supposed  that 
the  cheers  were  fast  and  freqiietit;  and  when  the 
canter  ended  in  a  gallop,  he  knew  that  the  great 
minister  was  deitv-ring  Ins  )K-roration,  and  was 
bowling  over  Ins  adversarit  s  like  nine|  ins.  We 
may  parallel  this  quotation  I'roin  a  contenqinrary 
with  the  following  extract  from  Lockhart's  ‘  Lilo 
ofScotl”  :  — “  Many  ol  ilic  more  ei  eigeiic  desciip- 
tions,  (in  ‘Marmioii.  ’)  and  l  articularly  that  of  the 
battle  of  Fiodden.  were  struck  oui  while  he  was 
at  quartets  with  his  cavaliy,  in  the  autumn  of 
1807.  ‘In  the  intervals  of  drilling,’  sa\s  Mr. 
Skene,  ‘Scott  used  to  delight  in  walking  his  power¬ 
ful  black  steed  up  and  down  by  himself  uimn  the 
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Portobello  Sand.*,  within  the  bcatinjf  of  iho  surge ; 
and  now  and  then  you  would  sec  him  plunge  in 
his  spurs,  and  go  ufl'  as  if  at  the  charge,  with  tiie 
spray  dashing  about  him.  As  we  rode  back,  he 
often  cuine  and  placed  himself  beside  me  to  repeat 
the  verses  that  he  had  been  composing  during 
these  pauses  of  our  exercise.” — Public  Schools 
Chronicle. 

An  Eccentric  Princess. — The  Prinooss  Bacciohic, 
who  has  just  died,  and  who  was  officially  described 
as  aunt  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  though 
she  did  not  stand  in  tliat  degree  of  relationship 
to  him,  was  a  singular  character  When  resident 
at  Rome  some  years  ago  she  discarded  the  use  of 
bells  and  of  the  voice  in  summoning  the  domes¬ 
tics,  but  fired  pistols  to  bring  them  to  her — one 
pistol  shot  for  her  footman,  two  for  her  maid, 
three  for  the  coachman,  and  so  on.  An  Italian 
who  was  living  at  Rome  at  the  time  she  was 
there  tells  me  that  strangers  used  to  be  terribly 
puz/.lcd  to  divine  what  tlie  popping  of  pistols  in 
her  palace  could  mean.  Some  time  aft^r  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  was  Installed  in  greatness  at  the 
Tuilcries,  she,  on  account  of  her  relationship  to 
him,  established  herself  at  Paris,  and  figured 
prominently  in  Court  gayeties.  Then,  all  at  once, 
she  took  Paris  pleasures  in  disgust,  purchased  a 
chfiteau  and  some  land  in  a  dreary  part  of  Britta¬ 
ny,  and  lived  there  for  several  years  secluded 
from  society.  She,  however,  felt  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  took  great  pains,  and  incurred  some 
expense,  trying  to  teach  the  Bretons  improved 
modes  of  cultivation.  But  the  Bretons  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  their  ancient  customs,  and  slow  to  learn ; 
and  so  they  treated  her  teachings  in  the  same 
way  as.  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  “  I’i- 
rate,"  the  Shetlanders  did  that  of  Triptolenius 
Ycllowby. 

Dowestie  Life. — The  bancs  of  domestic  I'fe  are 
littletiess,  f'Hlsity,  vulgarity,  harshness,  scolding, 
vociferation,  an  incessant  issuing  of  Euperfluous 
prohibition  and  orders,  which  are  regarded  as  im¬ 
pertinent  interferences  with  the  general  liberty  and 
repuee,  and  are  provocative  of  rankling  or  explod¬ 
ing  resentments.  The  blessed  antidotes  that 
sweeten  and  enrich  domestic  life  arc  refinement, 
high  aims,  great  interests,  soft  voices,  quiet  and 
gentle  manners,  magnanimous  tempers,  forbearance 
from  all  unneces.sary  commands  or  dictation,  and 
general  allowance  of  mutual  freedom.  IjOvo 
makes  obedience  lighter  than  liberty.  Man  wears 
a  noble  allegiance,  not  as  a  collar,  but  as  a  garland. 
The  Graces  are  never  so  lovely  as  when  seen  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  Virtues;  and  where  they  thus  dwell  to¬ 
gether  they  make  a  heavenly  home. — Alger's 
“  Friendship  of  IVomcn.” 

Another  Jlistoric  Doubt. — .V  remarkable  manu¬ 
script  is  now  at  Bury  Ist  Edmunds.  It  is  a  volume 
which  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  E'folkes  the  anti¬ 
quary.  It  contains  an  interesting  account,  address¬ 
ed  by  Feieton  himself  to  Ffolkes,  of  the  di.scovery  of 
the  power  of  gravitation.  Nothing  is  here  said 
about  the  fall  of  an  apple  having  anything  to  do 
with  it;  ill  fact,  the  account  difl'ers  in  many  re¬ 
spects  from  the  ordinary  tradition. 

Every  year  20,000  children  born  in  Paris  are 
sent  into  the  banlieue  and  the  departments  to  bo 
nursed.  It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  of  these 
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only  5,000  retiini  Out  of  100  children  reared  by 
the  parents,  17  die  in  the  first  year,  whilst  the 
mortality  amongst  children  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  nurses  is  from  34  to  90,  according  to  the  dep.-iri- 
nient. 

The.  Chinampas,  or  Floating  Gardens  on  JmI* 
Chaleo. — In  old  times  the  siirlace  of  the  Mexican 
Lake  Chaleo  was  pure  and  clear,  but  the  Indians 
covered  it  with  rafts  and  straw  matting,  upon 
which  they  strewed  soil,  and  planted  then-on 
flowers  and  vegetables.  The  Countess  Kollonitz, 
who  visited  these  lakes  a  short  time  ago,  found  that 
these  rafts  are  now  firmly  fixed,  forming  little 
islands,  surrounded  by  hedges  of  roses  ai.d  filled 
With  the  finest  vegetables.  The  waves  or  currents 
of  the  lake  have  no  power  to  move  them.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  bis  canoe,  the  Indian  paddles  from  one  to 
the  other  to  collect  the  fruit  and  vegetables  which 
supply  the  whole  town  of  Mexico. 

Not  at  Home. — .\  gentleman  called  on  a  lady 
one  day,  and  was  told  by  the  servant  that  she  was 
not  at  home.  As  he  turned  to  go  out.  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  head  in  a  mirror  through  a  half- 
open  door.  .\n  hour  after  he  called  on  another 
friend,  and  found  the  lady  there.  “  I  have  just 
been  to  your  house,”  said  he,  “  but  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.” — “  Indeed  1  Pm  so  sorry. 
But  I  went  out  in  great  haste  on  biisineiis.” — ”  In 
such  haste,  I  presume,  that  you  left  your  head  be¬ 
hind  you,  for  I  saw  it  in  the  glass.” — “Did  you? 
1 1  is  very  possible ;  I  am  so  absent-minded.” 

Curious  Will. — The  following  singular  will  was 
made  by  a  miser  in  Ireland  : — “  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  sister-in-law,  Mary  Dennis,  four  old 
worsted  stockings,  which  she  will  find  iinderneuth 
my  bod;  to  my  nephew,  Charles  Macartney,  two 
other  pairs  of  stockings,  lying  in  the  box  where  I 
keep  my  linen;  to  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  his 
Majesty’s  5th  Regiment  of  Foot,  my  only  pair  of 
white  cotton  stockings  and  my  old  scarlet  great¬ 
coat  ;  and  to  Hannah  Burke,  my  liousekeejier,  in 
return  fur  her  long  and  faithful  services,  my  crack¬ 
ed  earthen  pitcher.”  Hannah,  in  high  wrath,  told 
the  other  legatees  that  she  resigned  her  valuable 
share  of  the  property,  and  then  retired.  In  equal 
rage  Charles  kicked  down  the  pitcher,  and,  as  it 
broke,  a  multitude  of  guineas  burst  out  and  rolled 
along  the  floor.  This  fortunate  discovery  induced 
those  present  to  examine  the  stockings,  which,  to 
their  great  joy,  were  crammed  with  money. — 
CaxselCt  Magazine. 

A  Singular  llemedy. — Whenever  Burke  found 
himself  indisposed,  he  ordered  a  kettle  of  water 
t'l  be  kept  boiling,  of  which  he  drank  large  quan¬ 
tities,  sometimes  so  much  as  four  or  even  five  quarts 
in  a  morning,  without  any  mixture  or  infusion,  and 
as  hut  as  he  could  bear.  His  manner  was  to  pour 
about  a  pint  at  a  time  into  a  basin,  and  to  drink  it 
with  a  spoon  as  if  it  had  been  soup.  Warm  water, 
he  said,  would  relax  and  nauseate,  but  hot  water 
was  the  finest  stimulant  and  most  {lowerfiil  restora¬ 
tive  in  the  world.  He  certainly  thought  it  u 
sovereign  cure  lor  every  complaint,  and  not  only 
took  it  himself,  but  prescribed  it,  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  Sangrado,  to  every  patient  that  came  in 
his  way  — “  Memorable  Odds  and  Ends,”  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 


